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The  victorious  Socialist  Patty  leader,  Lionel  Jospin, waves  to  shpportexs  in  CtotegabeHe,  south-west  France,  after  ft*  left's  victory  in  polls  yesterday 
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Jonathan  Steal*  In  Paris 

F RENCH  Socialists 
won  a crushing 
victory  in  the  par- 
liamentary elec- 
tions yesterday, 
opening  the  way . 
for  a unique  European  alli- 
ance wife  Tony  Bfctir's  New 
Labour.  . - ' ■ 

With  the  PrenSlfXeft  on 
-course  to  take  &$:tf  the  577 
seats  in  the  hew  five-year 
national  assembly  according 
to  early  estimates,  this  will  be 
the  first  time  since  the  Fifth 
Republic  was  founded  to  1958 
that  left-of-centre  govern- 
ments will  coincide Jn  Paris: 
and  London.  The  crdss-Ckan- 
neL  alliance,  which  reinforces 
Social  democratic  domination 


of  the  European  Union,  could 
mark'  the  .end  of  the  tradi- 
tional Paris-Bcnn  »yIs  that 
has  shaped  European 
construction. 

The  victory  — a month  to 
the  day  after  the  Lattaur  land- 
slide to  Britain  — was  a per- 
sonal  triumph  for  Lionel 
Jospin,  the  Sodalist  first  sec- 
retory and  next  prime  minis- 
ter, and  unexpected  revenge 
for  his  defeat  by  Jacques 
Chirac  to  the  1995  presiden- 
tial poll. 

■-  Mr  Jospin  had  been  out  of 
.parliament since  losing  his 
seat  near  Todouse  in  tS»  1998 
rightwing  landslide,  but  — as. 
an  omen  of  what  was  to -come 
— he. -watched  Toulouse's 
cJn&win,  tl»  national 
' cttp  on‘Sifm-day  wl)He  Presi- 
dent Chirac  sat  glumly  beside 

him. : - • T:y>  ""  ' 


Predictions  an  the  election 
result  were  circulating  from 
5pm  French  time  when  provin- 
cial pdifa  rinsed.  By  the  time 
booths  dosed  in  Paris  at  8pm, 
supporters  of  the  Socialist, 
Communist  and  Green  atoance 
were  already  celebrating  in  the 
streets.  The  first  exit  paBs 

released  by  the  state-run  FR2 
television1  network  'tatficated 
334  seats  far  the  left  against  242 
for  the  right 

Eariy  Socialist  winners  in- 
cluded toe  tog  names  of  Mar- 


tine  Anbry,  Jadr  lmife  Ftt- 
derique  Bredid;  Laurent 
Pabius,  Jean-Pferre  Chevgne- 
ment,-  «n4  the'  leader  cf 
Verts.  Doxhtniqub  Voynet- 
The  Cominimtet  Party 
national1  secretary,  Robert 
Hue,  also  won.  . . 

The  cheer  thatwent  up  at 
toe  .'Socialist  Party’s  special 
election-night  headquarters 
to  toe  Boulevard  St  Germain 
could  be  heard  throughout 
the  Left  Bank,  wfagn-atlhrge 
seconds . pasT  8pm  flramS 
projections  signalled  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  toe 
left  had  won  with  a greater 
margin  than  even  th»  taut 
week  of  polls  bad  predl&ed. 

“We've  won,  we’ve  won,”  a 
crowd  chanted. 

Television  monitors  had 
been  set  up  in  the  garden  of 
thA  House  cf  Tjrttn  America, 
hired  for  toe  night’s  party. 

Mr  Lang;  the  former  cul- 
ture minister,  was.  toe  first 
senior  Socialist  to  appear  on 
screen.  “Bravo  the  French. 
People  said  they  were  indif- 
ferent but  it’s  not  true,”  he 

told  the  excited  crowd. 

In  the  garden  of  the'Hcruse 
cf  Latin  America.  Albert  G in- 
tons,  a printer  in  his  30s,  said 
the  mWtn  thing  now  was*  to 

give  weak  to  young  people. 


“Wemnst  enter  Europe, but  it 
must  be  a human  and  social 
Europe.  It  mustn’t  be  the 
Bundesbank  which  decides.” 

Ambroise  Perrin,  a Socialist 
party  official,  said:  “It’s  an  ab- 
solute rejection  of  the  right, 
with  their  policy  cf  cheating; 
saying  one  thing  and  doing  an- 
other.” Mr  Perrin  said  Troy 
Blair's  election  in  Britain  had 
helped.  "People  in  France  saw 
that,  ^though  he’s  a centrist, 
he’s  stJH  fondamtextaBy  more 
an  the  left  and  tost  made  it 
harder  for  the  right  wing  to 
frighten  people  about  the 
Socialists  here.” 

The  Socialists  won  back 
about  200  of  the  constituen- 
cies they  lost  in  1993  land- 
slide, and  the  leftwing  tri- 
umph was  also  expected  to 
confirm  victories  for  35  Com- 
munists and  eight  Greens  — 
the  first  environmental  candi- 
dates ever  to  enter  parlia- 
ment Ms  Voynet  is  expected 
to  become  environment  min- 
ister, but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  there  will  he  Com- 
munists in  toe  government 
for  the  first  time  since  1984. 

The  result  also  promises  to 
see  the  biggest  number  of 
women  in  parliament  since 
they  were  given  the  vote. 
There  were  just  33  women  in 


PHOTOGRAPH:  BOB  EDME 

toe  old  national  assembly,  but 
there  will  now  he  over  100. 

With  the  right  both  humili- 
ated and  divided,  the  return 
of  the  left  will  have  a devas- 
tating effect  on  internal  pol- 
icy — with  a halt  to  privatisa- 
tions, a swift  rise  in  the 
minimum  wage  and  talks  to 
Introduce  a 35-hour  week. 

An  emergency  programme 
to  create  700,000  jobs  for  young 
people  wDL  he  put  Into  action, 
but  an  austerity  budget 
planned  by  toe  right  to  meet 
the  Maastricht  criteria  for  the 
single  currency  will  be 
shelved.  Discussion  on  new  EU 
social  measures  is  expected  to 
delay  monetary  union. 

Before  today's  voting,  which 
confirmed  a sharp  swing  to  the 
left  to  toe  first  round  of  voting 
a week  ago,  Mr  Jospin  warned 
President  Chirac  that  he  would 
have  to  hand -over  toe  centre  of 
power  to  toe  new  government 
and  parliament  in  toe  event  of 
a rightwing  defeat  But  the 
final  leftwing  majority  of  about 
90  seats  may  be  less  significant 
for  toe  GauIUst  presidents  au- 
thority than  his  monumental 
blunder  to  railing  & snap  par- 
turn  to  page  2,  column  2 

Lasson*  for  mi  odd  couple. 


Atex  Duval  tentth 
In  Washington 


Jeff  Buckley:  legend’  after 
releasing  just  oneaBram 


police  department  spokes- 
woman yesterday: 

She.said  toe  S0year-<dd  — 
whose  tether,  Urn  Buckley, 
also  a stoger-erogwriter,  was 
28  when  he  died  from  a hereto 
overdose -to  1975  — was  last 
seen  wading  into  the  ■ river 
folly -.clothed,  singing  and 
swimming  on  his  back. 

Pcflce  speedboats  were  con- 
finufog  thqir  search  yester- 
day, but  the  authorities  said 
poor  visibility  underwater; 
caused' by  foe  rato*  was  pre- 
venting divers  from  Joining 
toe  operation-  ' 

- Buckley,  wbote-3^  debut 
tflhnm~  Grace,.'  was  /widely 
bailed  as  the  harbinger -of- a 
career  which  would  rival' Van 
Morrison's,  had  been  in  Mem- 


phis since  February,  working  [ 
an  his  next  record.  Rolling 
Stone  nwwwiiW  nemctT  him  I 
Best  New  Artist  to  1995. 

Buddey,  described  by  those 
who  met  tom  as  “cockfly  vul- 
nerable” and  deliberately 
nngtemorous,  grew  up  in  Cal- 
ifornia with  bis  mother  and 
stepfather.  His  'adolescence, 
which  he  described  as  "root- 
; less”,  was.  spent  to  countless  | 
email  lnai'na  “depending  on  I 
r my  mum  and  what  Job  she  J 
had,  what  man  there  was,  toe 
state  of  her  finances.  It  ' gave  I 
me  strength,  hfiight,  resolve.  ] 
and  at' the  same  tone  it  de- 
pleted tny  understanding  of  I 
what  ft  is  like  to  have  a home, 
or  even  your  own  dog  for 
more  than  ayear  ” I 


His  tether  left  his  mother 
when  Jeff  was  just  six  mantos 

aid.  Tim  Buckley,  who  in  his 
lifetime  released  eight  criti- 
cally acclaimed  but  commer- 
cially disappointing  albums, 
has  been  described  as  the 
great  neglected  figure  of  the 
first  singer^ongwriter  boom. 
His  son's  versatile  voice  has 
inspired  comparisons. 

Jeff  Buckley  applied  his 
voice,  likened  by  one  critic  to 
“a  choirboy  flinging  from  toe 
rafters  of  a whorehouse”,  to  a 
range  of  covers.  They  in- 
cluded both  Benjamin  Brit- 
ten’s Corpus  Christl  Carol 
and  Lilac  Wine,  first  sung  by 
Nina  Simone.  Last  year, : 
Buckley  contributed  to  Patti 1 
Smith’s  Gone  Again  album,  i 


Some  critics  attacked  his 
dependence  an  cover  versions 
In  live  performances.  But 
recently,  he  had  sung  more  of 
his  own  material  and  Grace 
yielded  the  alternative  hit, 
Last  Goodbye.  Another  track 
on  toe  album,  the  monmflil 
Dream  Brother,  is  dedicated 
tohistetoer. 

Buckley  suffered  a lack  of  rec- 
ognition to  toe  United  States, 
but  in  Britain  and  Ireland  drew 
large  and  diverse  audiences.  He  . 
had  been  said  to  be  moving 
towards  rock,  but  he  defied  pi- 
geon-holing. “I  do  not  really  fit 
into  the  rock’n’roll  circus,” 
Buckley  said.  “I  would  rather 
we  an  be  alone  to  the  reran  and 
just  forget  about  what  rock'n- 
'roll is  supposed  to  be.” 


Oonwpututf  Letters  8; 


David  Stiarrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  loyalist  marching 
season  in  Northern  Ire- 
land claimed  its  first 
police  fatality  yester- 
day when  an  off-duty  RUC  of- 
ficer was  kicked  to  death  by 
Protestants  angry  at  the 
rerouting  of  a parade  through 
a Catholic  village. 

The  killing  of  Constable 
Gregory  Taylor  coincided 
with  a resumption  of  activity 
by  the  IRA,  whichabandoned 
a landmine  in  west  Bellas! 

The  surge  in  violence  came 
as  South  Africa  hosted  a 
weekend  peace  conference 
that  drew  representatives 
from  nine  parties  from  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  only  a few 
days  before  all-party  talks  on 
the  province's  future  resume. 
The  latest  developments  sug- 
gest that  a difficult  summer  of 
parades  is  in  store. 

Constable  Taylor  had  been 
socialising  with  a fellow  offi- 
cer in  Kelly’s  Bar,  Bally- 
money,  Co  Antrim,  and  an- 
other friend  when  some  of  the 
hundred  people  in  the  bar,  in- 
cluding members  of  a loyalist 
flute  band,  began  abusing 
them  about  the  violence  dur- 
ing an  Apprentice  Boys 
church  parade  a fortnight  ear- 
lier, and  were  thrown  out 
Constable  Taylor  bad  been 
<m  traffic  duty  in.  Dunloy 
when  riot  police  came  under 
attack  from  loyalists  who  had 
been  prevented  from  march- 
ing to  a church  service. 

As  the  two  policemen  left 
the  pub  with  their  friend 
early  yesterday  morning. 
Constable  Taylor  was  seized, 
punched  and  kicked  to  the 
ground.  His  friends  were  held 
back  as  men  stamped  on  his 
head.  At  one  stage  when 
somebody  called  for  medical 
help  one  of  the  mob  shouted: 
“He  doesn’t  need  a doctor.” 

He  was  dead  on  arrival  in 
hospital.  The  41-year-bld  offi- 
cer held  the  RUC*s  long  ser- 
vice and  good  conduct  medals 
and  was  married  with  three 
children. 

Dunloy  has  been  at  the  cen- 
tre of  clashes  since  last 
summer’s  fractious  marching  | 


Constable  Gregory  Taylor: 
dead  man  a tether  of  three 

season,  when  its  Catholic  res- 
idents refused  to  allow  Protes- 
tant loyal  orders  through 
without  their  consent.  Loyal- 
ists have  picketed  a Catholic 
church  in  the  mainly  Protes- 
tant town  of  Ballymena  every 
weekend,  hurling  sectarian 
abuse  at  worshippers. 

There  have  been  at  least 
three  attacks  on  the  homes  of 
police  officers  in  the  last  fort- 
night and  other  reports  of  in- 
timidation of  RUC  families. 
The  13,000-strong  force  is  93 
per  cent  Protestant  but  is  in- 
creasingly taking  on  the  man- 
tle of  a third  community 
within  Northern  Ireland, 
feared  and  mistrusted  by 
many  nationalists  and 
accused  of  selling  out  by 
Unionists. 

A number  of  men  were 
being  held  by  police  last  night 
in  connection  with  Constable 
Taylor’s  death.  The  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary,  Mo  Mow- 
lam, said:  “Any  death  in  cir- 
cumstances like  these  must 
be  utterly  condemned,  and 
my  thoughts  at  this  minute 
are  with  the  immediate  fam- 
ily of  the  deceased.” 

On  Saturday  the  IRA  aban- 
doned a bomb  in  a van, 
apparently  intended  to  strike 
a passing  police  and  army 
convoy  in  the  nationalist  Po- 
Jeglass  estate  in  west  Belfast. 
An  ERA  caller  said  the  attack 
was  abandoned  because  of  toe 
threat  to  civilians  in  the  area. 
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PM  to  issue  challenge  to  single  mothers  to  seek  jobs  or  training  □ Policy  likely  to  worry  groups  concerned  with  one-parent  families 

Blair  aims  to 


Fay  Sheppard,  single  mother  with  two  sons:  If  the  only  way  to  bring  up  a child  is  to  stay  at  home,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do’  photograph:  jeff  Morgan 

4 We’re  not  workshy  - it’s  no  more  than  a myth’ 


Peter  Hethertngtnn 

WITH  an  eight-year-old 
daughter  to  support 
Sue  Sheppard  doesn't 
need  any  lectures  about  earn- 
ing a living.  But  if  die  was 
merely  working  for  the 
money,  her  office  Job  in  Car- 
diff would  be  barely 
worthwhile. 

"Z  am  probably  £10  a week 
better  off  than  If  I was  Just  on 
income  support”  says  the 
lone  parent,  who  also  has  an 
older  son.  “Why  do  1 do  it?  It 
gives  me  satisfaction,  that’s 
why.  But  I can  understand 
people  saying  that  it’s  hardly 
worth  getting  out  of  bed  for 
what  I get.” 

Sue,  aged  42.  is  a little  tired 
with  the  debate  about  encour- 
aging — or  coercing  — lone 
parents  into  work.  As  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  residents' 
association  on  the  St  Mellon's 
Estate,  she  has  spent  at  least 


five  years  demolishing  myths 
and  defending  friends  and 
neighbours  criticised  by  poli- 
ticians of  the  right 

It  began  when  the  fanner 
Welsh  secretary,  John  Red- 
wood. sparked  a national  de- 
bate by  railing  for  tough 

action  to  encourage  what  he 
saw  as  a growing  trend 
towards  single  parent  fam- 
ilies. He  spoke  of  a recent 
visit  to  an  unnamed  council 
estate  — St  Mellon's,  as  It 
turned  out  — where  “over 
half’  the  houses  were  occu- 
pied by  lone  parents. 

He  got  the  figures  wrong;  a 
400- ho  use  survey,  on  a small 
part  of  the  estate,  had  shown 
lone  parents  in  64  per  cent  of 
households.  But  norths  are 
made  of  such  bold  statements 
and,  for  a time,  St  Mellon’s 
was  labelled  the  estate  with 
the  “worst”  problem  of  its 

kind  In  Britain, 

Sue  is  alarmed  by  the  grow- 
ing belief  that  single  parent- 


hood, as  a problem,  is  con- 
fined to  teenagers.  “There  is 
this  myth  that  kids  of  16  and 
17  become  pregnant  to  get  a 
council  boose.  That’s  rub- 
bish. A close  study  of  the  sta- 
tistics shows  that  they  ac- 
count for  only  a tiny 
percentage  of  lone  parents. 


Teenagers  do  not 
get  pregnant  for 
a council  house’ 


Many  are  middle  class.  Do  we 
often  hear  of  them?" 

She  insists  that  the  cost  of 
child  care  means  that  women 
need  to  be  earning  more  than 
£12,000  a year  to  make  ends 
meet  “And  most  jobs  for 
women  pay  only  £8,000.” 

But  she  also  acknowledges 
that  a minority  of  people  are 
abusing  the  system.  “But  the 


danger  is  that  by  cracking 
down  on  the  few  you  penalise 
many  more.  Any  new  system 
has  to  be  flexible.  You  have  to 
ask  people  what  they  want  for 
a change  rather  than  saying 
this  Is  what  we're  going  to  do 
to  you'.” 

Fay  Sheppard,  another  ac- 
tivist on  St  Mellon's  Resi- 
dents’ Association,  said  single 
mothers  did  not  choose  to  be 
unemployed.  With  two  sons, 
aged  seven  and  four,  she  lives 
on  income  support,  child  and 
housing  benefit.  "If  Tony 
Blair  is  taking  a positive  way 
forward  then  I would  go  for 
it,”  she  said. 

Single  mothers  did  not 
choose  to  be  unemployed, 
"but  if  the  only  way  to  bring 
up  a child  is  to  stay  at  home, 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do”. 

In  Glasgow,  Mary  Inglis 
knows  all  about  those  “dead 
end”  schemes.  She  attended  a 
course  five  years  ago  — and 
got  nowhere.  "It  was  too  short 


to  have  any  significance,” 
said  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren, aged  eight  and  three. 

But  last  year  she  started  on 
a 12-month  course  organised 
by  a company,  funded  by  the 
public  and-  private  sectors, 
which  specialises  in  match- 
ing training  to  available  work 
— while  providing  child  care 
facilities.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
model  for  the  Government’s 
emerging  welfare-to-work 
programme. 

Mary,  who  is  paid  £117 JO  a 
week  as  a “trainee  worker”. 
has  gained  a vocational  quali- 
fication in  office  administra- 
tion. She  is  cautiously  confi- 
dent of  getting  a job  shortly. 
“People  think  you  are  unem- 
ployed because  it  is  an  easy 
option,"  she  says.  “But  no  one 
chooses  to  exist  on  benefit 
Yet  the  Benefit  [Agency]  of- 
fices offer  no  help  about 
work,  and  much  of  the  train- 
ing available  so  far  offers  lit- 
tle prospect  of  work." 


make  single 
mums  work 


Rebecca  StnltiMrs 
and  Larry  Emott 


THE  Prime  Minister 
will  today  launch  a 

welfare  crusade  de- 
signed to  ease  the 
workless  off  bene- 
fits and  into  jobs,  issuing  a 
bold  challenge  to  single  moth- 
ers to  seek  work  or  training. 

Lone  mothers  will  initially 
be  “encouraged”  to  visit  a Job 
centre  to  get  advice,  although 
ministers  are  not  ruling  out 
the  possibility  of  eventually 
awaking  it  compulsory.  The 
Government  claims  that  nine 
out  of  10  single  parents  want 
to  work,  and  is  seeking  to 
quash  tears  about  benefit  loss 
with  research  that  shows  a 
job  would  make  a typical  fam- 
ily In  this  situation  an  aver- 
age of  £50  a week  better  off 
Just  days  after  he  discussed 
welfare  reform  with  Presi- 
dent Clinton  during  his  visit 
to  London  on  Thursday,  Tony 
Blair  will  this  afternoon,  in 
his  first  big  speech  as  Prime 
Minister,  set  out  the  propos- 
als to  tackle  welfare  reform, 
unemployment,  homeless- 
ness, crime  and  education  to 
underline  his  determination 
to  help  the  new  “workless 
class”. 

Speaking  on  a run-down 
housing  estate  in  south  Lon- 
don. Mr  Blair  will  highlight 


the  plight  of  one-parent  fam- 
ilies, claiming  that  the  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  make 
them  one  of  its  top  priorities. 
But  single  parent  organisa- 
tions such  as  the  National 
Council  for  One  Parent  Fam- 
ilies are  bound  to  express 
their  concerns  today  about 
the  parallel  problem  of  child- 
care. Labour  wants  to  encour- 
age schools  to  stay  open 
longer  to  provide  American- 
styfe  “after  school”  clubs,  but 
is  relying  on  the  private  sec- 
tor and  lottery  cash  to  fond 
them:  Anna  SewelL  of  the 
pressure  group  Gingerbread, 
expressed  her  concern  that 


the  Government  was  simply 
scratching 'at  the  surface  of 
the  problem,  and  said:  “We’ve 
got  to  find  routes  out  of 
poverty.” 

Mr  Biair1*  aides  said  he  had 
deliberately  chosen  a run- 
down estate  in  south  London 
to  make  his  speech  to  an  audi- 
ence of  trainees  and  unem- 
ployed people.  Mr  Blair  will 
talk  of  his  wish  to  give  back 
to  the  British  people  “the  will 
to  win”,  while  stressing  that 

Not  working 

• 4.6  million  people  of 
working  age  live  in  homes 
where  no  one  is  working. 

• More  than  a million 
people  have  never  worked 
since  leaving  school. 

• 160,000  are  officially 
homeless. 

• 100,000  children  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  do  not  at- 
tend schooL 

• There  has  been  a five- 
fold increase  in  the  social 
security  budget  since  1979. 

• 18  years  ago  the  Govern- 
ment spent  £7  billion  on 
housing  investment;  now  it 
spends  £11  billion  on  hous- 
ing benefit 


it  Is  down  to  people  to  thee  up 
to  their  individual 
responsibilities. 

“The  poorest  people  in  our 
country  have  been  the  forgot- 
ten people,”  he  will  say.  “I 
hope  there  will  be  no  forgot- 
ten people  in  the  Britain  1 
want  to  build.  The  making  of 
Britain  as  (me  nation  Is  not 
just  a job  for  the  Government 
but  a job  for  everyone.” 

Criticising  file  culture  of 
dependency  on  the  welfare 
state,  he  wm  say:  “In  the 
1960s,  it  was  “anything  goes”; 
the  1980s  were:  “who  cares?”. 
Now  we're  in  this  together.” 

The  scheme  for  single 
parents  forms  part  of 
Labour’s  overhaul  of  the  wel- 
fare state,  which  will  begin  in 


earnest  with  Gordon  Brown’s 
summer  Budget,  now  thought 
to  be  set  for  early  July. 

Mr  Brown  has  finalised  de- 
tails of  his  Welfare  to  Work 
package,  which  Mr  Blair  wUl 
flag  up  in  his  speech  today.  It 
will,  use  the  proceeds  of  the. 
windfall  tax  on  the  privatised  " 
utilities  to  finance  jobs,  train- 
ing or  education  for  250,000 
people  under  25. 

With  Labour  pledged  to 
stick  by  the  tight  public 
spending  totals  inherited 
from  the  Conservatives,  the 
Government  is  eager  to  start 
making  Inroads  Into  the 
social  security  budget,  likely 
to  he  more  than  £90  billion 
this  year. 

Mr  Brown  originally  con- 
templated June  10  for  the  first 
Labour  budget  in  18  years, 
but  the  date  has  been  put 
back  as  a result  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's desire  to  include  more 
measures  in  the  package. 

The  Treasury  said  the  pre- 
cise date  would  be  announced 
today,  but  refused  to  confirm 
that  it  would  be  Wednesday, 
July  2.  to  avoid  a clash  with 
the  handover  of  Hong  Kong  to 
China. 

The  shadow  social  security 
secretary  Peter  Lilley  said 
similar  proposals  had  been 
costed  under  the  Conserva- 
tives but  had  been  found  to  be 
“extremely  costly  and  not 
that  effective". 

He  also  claimed,  in  an  inter- 
view with  GMTVs  Sunday 
programme,  that  Mr  Blair 
had  taken  a step  back  from 
the  Conservatives’  Parents 
Plus  scheme,  which  he  said 
was  much  more  radical. 
"This  is  a Government  of  ap- 
pearance rather  than  sub- 
stance.” he  said. 

But  Mr  Lilley  said  he  would 
support  the  elements  of  the 
reforms  which  he  agreed 
with. 

‘1  am  not  going  to  criticise 
things  which  I think  are 
right,  but  I will  criticise 
things  which  are  inadequate" 
he  commented. 


Arson  feared 
as  Malcolm  X’s 
widow  burned 


Police  say  incident 
at  flat  of  murdered 
black  nationalist’s 
partner  suspicious 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
In  Washington 

lETTY  SHABAZZ,  the 
i widow  of  Malcolm  X, 
‘was  in  a critical  condi- 
tion in  a Bronx  hospital  last 
night  after  being  seriously 
burnt  in  a fire  which  police 
said  was  suspicious. 

Police  said  the  black 
nationalist  leader's  widow, 
who  is  63,  suffered  third- 
degree  burns  over  80  per  cent 
of  her  body  when  a fire  broke 
out  early  yesterday  at  her  flat 
in  an  upmarket  block  in 
Yonkers,  20  miles  north  of 
New  York  City. 

Detective  Sergeant  William 
Rinaldi  of  Yonkers  police  said 
the  three-bedroom  flat  was 
not  destroyed  by  the  fire, 
which  appeared  to  have  been 
centred  in  “the  areas  sur- 
rounding” Mrs  Shabazz.  He 
refused  to  confirm  whether 
anyone  else  had  been  in  the 
flat  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and 
would  not  give  details  of  how 
It  had  started. 

“The  fire  is  being  labelled 
suspicious.'*  Det  Sgt  Rinaldi 
said. 

Asked  about  Mrs  Shabazz ’s 
condition,  he  said:  “It  does 
not  look  good  for  her.” 

She  is  believed  to  have  been 
naked  when  she  was  found, 
but  was  conscious  and  able  to 
talk  to  firefighters  who  res- 
cued her. 

Mrs  Shabazz  — who  was 
with  Malcolm  X when  he  was 
shot  dead  during  a speech  in 
Manhattan  on  February  21, 
1965  — had  Long  alleged  the 


current  leader  of  the  Nation 
of  Islam  movement  Louis 
Farrakhan,  had  a role  in  her 
husband's  murder. 

Malcolm  X,  who  had  six 
daughters  with  his  wife,  was 
the  voice  of  American  black 
Muslims  who  joined  the 
Nation  of  Islam  in  the  early 
1960s.  However,  he  became 
disillusioned  with  the  move- 
ment and  shortly  before  bis 
death  criticised  its  founder, 
Elijah  Muhammad.  This 
prompted  Mr  Farrakhan  to 
call  him  a traitor. 

Three  Muslims  were  con- 
victed of  Malcolm  X"s  murder, 
but  until  a much-publicised 
reconciliation  with  Mr  Far- 
rakhan in  Harlem  two  years 
ago,  Mrs  Shabazz  had  pub- 
licly blamed  him  for  her  hus- 
band’s death. 

Qubllah  Bahiyah  Shabazz. 
one  of  Malcolm  X’s  daughters, 
was  charged  in  January  1995 
with  attempting  to  hire  a man 
to  kill  Mr  Farrakhan.  But  the 
case  was  dropped  last  month. 

According  to  the  original 
federal  Indictment  of  Qubi- 
lah.  she  teamed  up  with  a 
childhood  friend  to  kin  Mr 
Farrakhan  because  she  be- 
lieved him  responsible  for  her 
father's  death  and  feared  he 
was  planning  to  kill  her 
mother. 

Yesterday,  neighbours  who 
helped  Mrs  Shabazz  before 
the  arrival  of  the  fire  brigade 
told  reporters  she  had  been 
able  to  walk  to  the  door,  and 
that  the  fire  appeared  to  have 
occurred  in  the  hallway  of 
her  Oat 

A devout  Sunni  Muslim, 
Mrs  Shabazz  uses  the  sur- 
name her  husband  took  when 
he  became  El-Hajj  Malik  El- 
Shabazz  after  he  converted  to 
orthodox  Islam  and  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

She  met  Malcolm  X at  a 
Nation  of  Islam  meeting  in 
New  York  in  1956,  when  she 
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Betty  Shabazz,  who  was  seriously  burnt  in  a fire 


was  in  her  second  year  of 
nursing  college  and  he  was  a 
minister. 

After  his  death.  Mrs  Sha- 
bazz took  degrees  In  public 
health  and  a PhD  in  educa- 
tion, eventually  becoming  a 
university  lecturer. 

The  Yonkers  district  is 
notorious  for  racial  tension. 
Two  weeks  ago.  a bomb 
exploded  in  the  car  of  a man 


"Children  ‘lack  computer  resources’ 


who  had  just  sold  a house  to  a 

black  woman 

The  Reverend  A1  Sbarpton. 
a friend  of  Mrs  Shabazz  and  a 
civil  rights  leader,  would  not 
rule  oat  a racial  motive. 

“With  the  police  specula- 
tion and  the  fact  it  is  Yonkers, 
to  say  that  one  is  not  con- 
cerned about  the  possibilities 
would  be  telling  less  than  the 
truth."  he  said. 


Teenagers  have  a healthy  attitude  to 
technology.  Stuart  Millar  reports 


11  ■ ■■  "EENAGERS  are  seal  as 

I a generation  of  com- 

I puter-game  junkies,  but 
they  may  have  a healthier  at- 
titude to  new  technology  than 
adults  believe. 

A survey  commissioned  by 
the  software  giant  Microsoft 
found  that  the  vast  majority 
see  computers  as  a fun  but 
not  indispensable  part  of 
everyday  life. 

The  survey  of  attitudes  to 
information  technology 
among  families,  businesses, 
and  teachers,  also  suggests  a 
lack  of  computing  resources, 
with  80  per  cent  of  young 
people  having  never  used  the 
Internet 

It  also  confirms  a gap  found 
by  previous  studies  between 
boys  and  girls,  with  boys 
claiming  both  more  knowl- 
edge and  more  use  of 
computers. 

Shaun  Orpen,  a Microsoft 
spokesman,  said  yesterday: 
"It’s  great  that  British  teen- 
agers have  such  a well- 
rounded  attitude  to 
technology. 

“However  the  low  percent- 
age of  teenagers  who  have  ac- 
cessed the  Internet  is  worry- 
ing, and  the  Government  mid 
business  must  work  together 
to  ensure  that  the  number  of 
children  with  easy  and  regu- 
lar access  to  computers  and 
the  net  Is  increased.” 

Almost  90  per  cent  of  those 
surveyed  by  the  polling  firm 
NOP  saw  tetfondlogy  as  “criti- 
cal” or  “very  important”  to 
the  foture  of  Britain. 

However,  the  survey  chal- 
lenges much  of  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  surrounding 
the  British  attitude  to  the  in- 
formation revolution. 

The  findings  win  come  as  a 
relief  to  parents  worried  that 
their  offspring  were  shunning 
social  contact  to  play  com- 
puter games. 

While  92  per  cent  of  13  to  16- 
y ear-olds  thought  their  com- 
puters were  fan,  almost  85  per 
said  they  knbw  when  it  was 


Jospin  storms  home  as  France  swings  left 


continued  from  page  one 
liamentary  poll  nearly  a year 
before  it  was  due  despite  a re- 
cord national  assembly 
majority. 

Mr  Chirac  had  hoped  to 
take  the  opposition  off  guard, 
but  it  was  his  own  Gaullist- 
RPR  movement  which  was 
caught  unprepared.  After  the 
first  round,  he  had  to  sack  his 
prime  minister,  Alain  Juppe, 
the  most  unpopular  leader 
since  the  war,  while  his  be* 


acceptable  substitute,  Phi- 
lippe Seguln,  the  national  as- 
sembly speaker,  also  flopped. 

Worse  still,  Mr  Chirac 
banded  the  racist  National 
Front  an  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity to  be  arbiters.  Many  of 
the  230  government  seats 
which  were  expected  to  fell  in 
yesterday's  run  off  were  lost  in 
triangular  fratflfg  with  the  ex- 
tremists and  the  left 

The  racist  party’s  leader, 
Jean-Marie  Le  Pen,  told  his 
voters  to  wreck  the  GauHist 


RPR  and  centre-right  DDF  co- 
alition. Only  Toulon  was  sure 
to  go  to  the  National  Front. 

The  Gaum st-centre-right 
coalition  is  in  much  the  mme 
situation  as  the  Conservative 
Party  in  Britain.  Mr  Chirac 
now  looks  like  a lame-duck 
president  and  hicks  the  politi- 
cal skill  of  the  late  Socialist 
president,  Francois  Mitter- 
rand, who  turned  such  peri- 
ods of  “cohabitation”  with 
the  opposition  In  1986  .and 
1993  to  his  advantage.  -- 


time  to  turn  off  and  do  other 
things.  The  same  number  said 
they  would  rather  socialise 
than  play  computer  games. 

The  majority  also  said  they 
saw  their  computer  primarily 
as  an  educational  tooL  More 
than  80  per  cent  said  it  made 
learning  fan.  and  74  per  cent 
said  a computer  would  help 
them  achieve  better  results  at 
school. 

Ninety-four  per  cent  had 
heard  of  the  Internet  and 
were  familiar  with  the  ter- 
minology. but  only  20  per  cent 
bad  used  it  There  was  new 
evidence  that  the  gender  gap 
in  cyberspace  Is  as  wide  as 


ever,  with  only  16  per  cent  of 
girls  having  had  used  the  net, 
compared  with  23  per  cent  of 
boys.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  teen- 
agers from  working-class 
households  had  used  the  net 
compared  with  24  per  cent  of 
middle-class  teenagers. 

Almost  90  per  cent  of  girls 
said  they  would  rather  see 
friends  than  play  with  com- 
puters, 10  per  cent -more  than 
boys.  Similarly,  74  per  cent  of 
boys  used  a computer  at 
home,  compared  with  51  per 
cent  of  girls. 

The  survey  revealed  that 
older  women  were  almost  as 
switehed-on  to  technology  as 
their  children;  they  were  also 
even  more  enthusiastic  about 
its  long-term  benefits  for  the 
country  than  for  the  business 
community. 


Switched  on 


□ 85  per  cent  of  teenagers 
would  rather  socialise  than 
play  games. 

□ 72  per  cent  thought  they 
knew  more  about  technol- 
ogy than  their  parents 

□ Only  20  per  cent  had 
used  the  Internet,  although 
94  per  cent  had  heard  of  it. 

□ 81  per  cent  said  comput- 
ers were  important  for 
education. 

□ 74  per  cent  of  boys  use  a 
computer  at  home,  com- 
pared with  51  per  cent  of 
girls. 
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Pren^ji  Harjijadau  enjoying  a pint  in  the  faded  surroundings  of  The  Three  Magpies  in  Hall  Green,  Birmingham,  which  has  been  saved  Cram  remodelling  photographs:  roland  lbc 

Large,  squat,  brown  and  listed 


The  Three  Magpies,  a pub  some 
people  would  try  to  avoid,  has 
won  the  heart,  and  protection, 
of  the  Environment  Minister 


Mae*  Kennedy 


THE  Three  Magpies 
looks  the  kind  of  pub 
most  people  would 
take  a detour  to 
avoid.-  Not  Tony_ 
Banks,  though.  The  Heritage 
Minister,  in  his  first  sighing, 
has  just  added  It  to  the  coun- 
try's treasury  of  listed 
buildings. 

The  nation  was  so  charmed 
at  the  backbench  gadfly  be- 
coming Minister  for  Sport 
that  few  noticed  that  Tony 
Banks  also  has  departmental 
responsibility  for  the  built  en- 
vironment The  Three  Mag- 
pies is  the  first  building  be 
has  listed. 

The  large,  squat,  brown 
brick.  Oat  roofed  pub  sits  in  a 
puddle  of  cracked  tarmac  mi 
the  edge  of  a roundabout, 
deep  in  the  heart  of  Birming- 
ham suburbia.  The  front  is 
spotted  with  broken  window 
panes,  and  a single  peeling 
tub  of  dead  flowers  represents 
the  lost  roof  garden. 

A source  at  the  Department 
of  National  Heritage  sug- 
gested that  as  well  as  spotting 
the  beautiful  soul  of  the  Three 
Magpies  — the  original  bake- 
Jzte  bell-pushes,  the  oak 
dumb-waiter  to  serve  the  root 
garden, .the  1935  jgents'  uri- 
nals — Mr  Banks  may-  have 
felt  his  notoriously-  suscep- 
tible funny  bone  tweaked. 

•‘It  is  a remarkably  com- 
plete and  well  preserved  ex- 


ample of  a style  that  has  not 
universally  won  hearts,**  said 
Oliver  Pearsay,  deputy  head 
of  planning  at  English  Heri- 
tage, delicately. 

The  English  Heritage 
recommendation  that  it  be 
listed  was  tvgee  rejected  by 
Virginia  Bottona^r.  'then  en- 
vironment minister.  It  has 
been  sold  twice  in  the  past  10 
years  and  was  an  the  point  af 
being  gutted  and  remodelled 
by  its  new  owners.  Min  House 
Inns.  A survey  af  outstanding 
heritage  pubs,  by  Camra,  the 
real  ale  society,  and  English 
Heritage,  found  that  the  few 
roadhouses  in  the  inter-war 
modems  type  of  architecture 
were  the  most  vulnerable  to 
alteration. 

“It  Is  a superb  pub,  and  this 
is  superb  news.  Hurrah  for 
Tony  Banks!"  said  Martin  | 
Mullaney,  of  Camra,  who  has 
been  campaigning  for  four 
years  to  have  it  listed  and 
saved  from  conversion. 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  unusually 
Intact  survivor  of  the  Bir- 
mingham "Reformed"  public 
house  movement  Reforma- 
tion meant  rooms  for  the 
ladies,  rooms  Tor  cards  and 
assemblies,  food,  gardens, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Three 
Magpies,  its  own  bowling 
green,  still  In  use,  with  a pa- 
vilion which  has  also  been 
listed. 

Andy  Poster,  of  the  Bir- 
mingham branch  of  the  20th 
Century  Society,  is  doing  a 
thesis  on  its  strange  driven 
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The  Three  Magpies,  which  has  just  been  added  to  the  nation’s  list  of  treasured  buildings 


architect,  Edwin  F.  Reynolds, 
who  worked  entirely  in  Bir- 
mingham, with  an  odd  portfo- 
lio of  reformed  pubs  and  ele- 
gant High  Anglican 
Byzantine  churches.  From  a 
manufacturing  family,  he  was 
rich  enough  never  to  have  to 
work,  and  worked  like  a man 
possessed.  His  family 'remem- 
ber an  affable  father  figure, 
but  when  they  went  to  bed  be 
stayed  up  working  into  the 
small  hours;  when  they  went 
on  holiday  he  stayed  behind. 

“He  was  one  of  the  very 
best  architects  working  in 
Birmingham,  and  this  is  one 
of  his  very  best  surviving 
works."  Mr  Foster  said. 


1 The  history  of  the  suburb 
explains  the  pub.  In  its  day 
Hall  Green  was  the  acme  of 
Birmingham  suburban  aspi- 
ration. Mr  Foster  has  first 
hand  evidence  of  this,  be- 
cause his  Uncle  Arthur  and 
Aunt  Dorothy  lived  a few 
hundred  yards  away,  and 
took  their  gin  and  tonic  and 
sweet  sherry  on  the  respect- 
able side,  without  even  seeing 
the  working  class  men  slop- 
ing around  the  corner  to  their 
entirely  separate  bar  side. 

Local  residents  are  surpris- 
ingly fond  of  their  wlerd 
neighbour,  and  pass  on  the 
folklore.  The  woman  in  the 
flower  shop  says  it  was  built 


as  a copy  of  the  liner  Queen 
Mazy,  the  man  clipping  his 
privet  hedge  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  a pitched  roof 
— like  all  the  surrounding 
houses  — but  the  money  ran 
out 

The  drinkers  taking  refuge 
from  a heautifUl  sunny  after- 
noon, playing  pool  in  the 
smoky  bar,  were  as  tickled  as 
Mr  Banks.  “Very  chuffed. 
Dead  chuffed.  Very  good 
thing." 

The  temporary  landlord. 
John  Browne,  was  unmoved. 
“1  think  it's  hideous.  I tell  i 
you,  Tve  seen  very  good  1930s  , 
buildings  — and  this  isn't  one  ! 
of  them.”  j 


More  unloved 
architectural 
landmarks  due 
for  assessment 

TTHIEE  proposed  ZOthrcentury 
listings  awaiting  Mr  Banks's 
attention: 

□ Swiss  Cottage  Centre. 
London:  Sir  Basil  Spence's 
concrete  1950s  sports 
centre — hugely  admired  in 
its  day;  council  says  it’s 
expensive  to  run  and 
horrible  to  look  at,  and 
wants  to  demolish. 

□ Passmore  Pavilion, 

Peterlee,  Hants: 
architectural  sculpture  by 
Victor  Passmore,  built  to 
beautify  the  new  town,  ._ 

detested  as  a vandal-infested 
eyesore  by  its  neighbours, 
who  want  it  blown  np. 

□ Prefab  houses  at  Wake 
Green,  Birmingham.  16 
rare  survivors  of  the 
estimated  160,000  units 
built  across  the  country  as 
an  emergency  measure  to 
try  and  cope  with  the  post 
war  housing  prisi^- 

Three  tricky  listings  dealt  with 
by  his  predecessors: 

□ Concrete  Signal  Box, 

New  Street,  Birmingham — 
unmistakable  reminder  of 
New  BrataEsm  to  any  rail 
traveller  arriving  at  the 
city.  Listed  Grade  IL 

□ Trellick  Tower,  still 
dominating  KkyifTie  of 
North  Kensington.  London, 
30  years  after  Emo 
Goldftnger  designed  it. 
Better  liked  now  council 
has  refurbished  and 
changed  its  letting  policy  to 
tenants  who  choose  to  live 
there.  Listed  Grade  JO*. 

□ Centre  Point,  London,  by 
Richard  Seifert:  a reviled 
symbol  for  many  of  spec 
office  building  in  the  1960s, 
it  stood  empty  for  years. 
Listed  Grade  IL 
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15  tracks  by  R.E.M.,  Wilco,The 
Pretenders,  Catatonia,  Costello 
and,  well,  ten  significant  others! 
All  on  one  era-defining  CD! 
Inside  the  magazine 
itself:  Texas  and  the  LmM 
real  secret  of  their  Wm  / / / 1 
success.  How  did 


Read  It!  mm 

Beck,  Supergrass,  En  Vogue, 
Mansun,  John  Fogerty,  Marilyn 
Manson,  “Mad”  Frankie  Fraser. 

The  World’s  Best 
Review  Section 

Radiohead  i?  Geneva  v=:  Fugees 
Can  t Curtis  Mayfield  v All 
in  the  world’s  best  review  section 


Halifax  windfall  fuels 


Blair  says  sorry  for  Britain’s 
‘failure5  in  the  Irish  famine 


SaratiRyf* 

ONE  In  eight  rpeopJe 
stand  to  gain  from  a 
£15  billion  .windfall  as 
the  Halifax  building  society 
floats  on  the  stock  market 
today.. 

But  the  massive  value  of 
the  payout  — one  of  four 
building  society  flotations 
this  year  — is  fadllng  City 
speculation  that  interest  rates 
could  rise  this  week  to  limit 
the  impact  on  the  economy- of 
Uie  Good  of  “free"  money. 

Latest  estimates  show 
shares  given  to  the  Halifax's 
7.8  million'  members  will  be 
worth  at  least  £1,450  peri 
person  —-almost  double  origb  j 
nal  forecasts  .because  the  j 
stock  market  has.  out- 
jwribrnwd  most  expectations. 

The  snrtnriisittg  smle'of  fao 
windfall  could  prow  decisive 
when  the.  Bank  of  England  * 
governor;  Eddie  George, 
meets  the  Chancellor,  Gordon 
Brown  , oxr  Th  ursday  to  dis- 
cusatheecontesy, *.  -.••  "L-  . 

Although  ibe  malorlty  of 
Halifax  .members  are 
exposed  fa  keep  .their  share 
allocation,  up  to  2- million  will 
self . ■'  .thoiiV.  portion 
immediately. 

Today's  flotetion  .is  .among 
the  biggest  ever. on  any  stock 


market.  The  Halifax  has  20 
million  customers  and'  win 
alone  account  far  more  than 
half  of  a total  £30  billion  of 
building  society  windfall  pay- 
ments expected  this  year. 

Alliance  & Leicester  floated 
in  April,  Woobribh  will  float 
next  month,  and  Northern 
■Rock  will  float  in  October. 

Most  oC  the  £30  bflUan 
windfall  wiflhe  transferred  to 
savings  accounts.  But  about 
£5  billion  will  be  spent  in 
shops  and  oh  services.  i 
The  Bank  of  England  has 
warned  far  months:  of  the 
dangers  tu  inflation  from 
strong ' consumer  spending,, 
which  is  already  growing  at 
4 per  cent.  , . 

Since  Labour  took  office, 
the  Bank  hashed  sole  respon- 
sibility far  deciding  when  to 
raise  Interest  rates.  .Mr 
George  took:  his  first  Chance 
to  do  this  immediately  after 
the  generai  fiection,  - 
City  analy&s  believe  it  Is 
only  a matter  of  time  before 
official- base  rates. move  tip 
another  notch  from  R25  per 
cent  — and;  some  say  the 
Bank  will  act  sooner  rather 
than  later  to  curb  Inflationary 
pressure- 

"We  are  in  a new  ball 
game,** said  David  Kern,  chief 
economist  at  Nat  West  Group, 
commenting  oft  the  size  of  the 


bonding  society  payouts-  “A 
rate  rise  this  week  is  a defi- 
nite possibility.  The  risk  has 
shifted  in  the  direction  of  an 
earlier  and  greater  tightening 
of  monetary  policy  than  7 per 
cent  base  rates  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

“However,  we  will  wt  see 
the  sorts  of  rises  that  we  saw 
in  the  l$60s.  We  are  still  talk- 
ing about  fairly  small  shifts." 

The  authorities  have  ways 
other  than  raising  interest 
rates  to  dampen  down 
Inflationary  pressure. 

There  include  hiking,  the 
personal  tax  burden,  bat  the 
Chancellor  has  limited  room  1 
for-  manoeuvre  because  be 
has  pledged  to  leave  income 
tax  alone  in  hi6  first,  budget, 
now  believed  to  be  scheduled 
for  the  first  week  of  July.  ' 

Mr  Brown  is  expected  to 
take  advantage  of  the  healthy 
housing  market — prices  rase 
again  last  month  — and  the 
building  society  windfalls  to 
curb  other  personal  tax 
breaks,  in  particular  mort- 
gage interest  relief  affecting 
a limited  number  of  people. . 

Mast  analysts  ' expect  the 
Bank  of  England  to  raise  rates 
anjway, -even  if- the  pound 
remains  strong  against  key 
competitor  currencies  such  as 
tbe  German  mark  and  contin- 
ues to  dampen  Import  prices. 


Dublin  welcomes  bid 
to  heal  wounds  of  a 
troubled  past  says 

David  Sharrock 


Britain  failed  the  Irish 
people  in  the  famine 
which  claimed  more 
than  one  million  lives  150 
years  ago.  Tony  Blair  said  at 
the  weekend,  in  a move  to 
heal  a long-standing  Anglo- 
Irish  wound  that  was  wel- 
comed by  Dublin. 

Mr  Blair  became  the  first 
prime  minister  to  acknowl- 
edge the  malign  role  played 
by  the  British  government 
(faring  the  famine  of  1845, 
when  the  potato  crop  failed 
due  to  a blight  and  millions 
starved,  but  produce  was  ex- 
ported to  England  under 
armed  guard.  The  population 
of  the  island  halved  through 
death  and  emigration,  and 
has  never  recovered. 

In  a statement  read  ont  at 
The  Great  Irish  Famine 
Event,  an  evening  of  music 
and  dance  In  Millstreet  Cork, 
on  Saturday  to  commemorate 
the  tragedy  and  celebrate  the 
Irish  diaspora.  Mr  Blair  said 
the  famine  had  left  deep 
scars. 


"That  one  million  people 
should  have  died  in  what  was 
then  part  af  the  richest  and. 
most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  is  something  that  stiff 
causes  pain  as  we  reflect  on  it 
today,"  he  said. 

“Those  who  governed  in 
London  at  the  time  failed 
their  people  through  standing 
by  while  a crop  failure  turned 
into  a massive  human  trag- 
edy. We  must  not  forget  such 
a dreadful  event 

“It  is  also  right  that  we 
should  pay  tribute  to  the 
ways  in  which  the  Irish 
people  have  triumphed  in  the 
face  of  this  catastrophe.  Brit- 
ain in  particular  has  bene- 
fited immeasurably  from  the 
skfQs  and  talents  af  Irish 
people,  not  only  in  areas  such 
as  music,  the  arts  and  the 
caring  professions  but  across 
the  whole  spectrum  of  our  po- 
litical, economic  and  social 
liTe." 

Mr  Blair  added:  “Let  us 
therefore  today  not  only 
remember  those  who  died, 
but  also  celebrate  the  resil- 
ience and  courage  of  those 
Irish  men  and  women  who 
were  able  to  forge  another  life 
outside  Ireland,  and  the  rich 
culture  and  vitality  they 
brought  with  them. 

“Britain,  the  United  States 
and  many  Commonwealth 


countries  are  richer  for  their 
presence.” 

The  statement,  which  came 
as  a surprise  and  opened  the 
commemoration,  was  read 
out  by  the  actor  Gabriel 
Byrne.  Later  the  Irish  presi- 
dent Mary  Robinson,  lit  a 
candle  to  honour  the  dead  and 
the  country’s  emigrants.  She 
was  joined  by  video  from  the 
White  House  by  President  Bill 
Clinton. 

The  Irish  prime  minister, 
John  Brnton,  yesterday 
warmly  welcomed  Mr  Blair's 
statement  which  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  his  policy  of  develop- 
ing much  closer  links  across 
the  Irish  Sea. 

"This  is  a very  good  state- 
ment,” Mr  Bruton  said. 
“While  it  confronts  the  past 
honestly,  it  does  so  in  a way 
that  heals  for  the  fature.  The 
prime  minister  is  to  be 
complemented  for  the  thought 
and  care  shown  in  this 
statement" 

The  Great  Irish  Famine 
Event  was  linked  by  organis- 
ers to  the  present-day  prob- 
lem of  famine,  and  sought  to 
raise  ftmds  for  Gorta,  an  Irish 

organisation,  combating  hun- 
ger worldwide,  and  the  Big 
Issues  social  initiative,  which. 
works  to  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment and  homelessness  in 
Ireland. 
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Channel  5 football  commentator  Jonathan  Pearce,  left,  and  England  manager  Glenn  Hod  die,  right,  and  his  assistant,  John  Gorman,  celebrate  victory  against  Poland  on  Saturday 
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Soccer  scores  for  Channel  5 as  5m  turn  on 


eminent  policy  by  threaten 


the  hpgda  of  the  politicians. 


England  match  sees  station 
secure  its  top  ratings  figure 


Andrew  Cidf 
and  Stuart  Millar 


CHANNEL  5 yesterday 
claimed  its  first 
major  ratings  success 
with  the  release  of 
unofficial  figures  showing 
coverage  of  England’s  World 
Cup  qualifier  against  Poland 
delivered  the  fledgling  station 
its  largest  audience. 

Jubilant  senior  executives 


said  the  decision  to  pay  over 
the  odds  for  Saturday’s  match 
had  been  vindicated  with  a re- 
cord 5 mill  inn  viewers  tuning 
in  to  watch  England's  2-0  vic- 
tory — far  exceeding  the 
station's  own  highest  expecta- 
tion of  4 million. 

The  result  gave  Channel  5 
its  best  daily  viewing  share  of 
10  per  cent  and  a 15.6  per  cent 
share  of  the  peaktime  evening 

audience. 

David  Elsteln.  its  chief  ex- 


ecutive, said  yesterday;  "The 
decision  to  bid  for  this  match 
was  made  last  year  and  has 
been  fully  vindicated  by  the  5 
million  people  who  tuned  in. 
Channel  5 has  hilly  demon- 
strated Its  commercial  poten- 
tial and  looks  forward  to  of- 
fering many  more  major 
sporting  exclusives." 

The  success  of  Saturday's 
coverage  underlines  the  im- , 
portance  of  large,  one-off 
events  to  the  station’s  viewing 
figures.  Even  though  it  has  a 
programme  budget  of  only  i 
£110  million  — compared  with 
nvs  £800  million  — its  deci- 
sion to  outbid  Sky  Sports  for  I 


the  England  match,  reputedly 
paying  £i  minion,  shows  its 
willingness  to  raid  its  reserves 
to  secure  big  matches. 

The  station  is  looking  for 
more  one-off  events  to  help  its 
ratings  push.  It  has  signed  up 
Chelsea's  European  Cup  Win- 
ners' Cup  matches  next  sea- 
son and  may  try  to  secure  the 
rights  to  big  concerts  to  en- 
tice viewers. 

Its  other  sporting  exclusive 
on  Saturday  evening,  cover- 
age of  England's  rugby  union 
friendly  against  Argentina, 
was  watched  by  an  average  of 

l.l  minion  viewers,  a 6 per 
cent  share  of  the  audience. 


Channel  5 was  launched  at 
Easter  with  the  intention  of 
securing  a 5 per  cent  share  of 
the  television  audience  by  the 
end  of  the  year  — but  it  has 
bumped  along  at  about  23  per 
cant'  in  the  first  two  months. 

The  station’s  executives 
were  hoping  that  the  big  pro- 
motion exercise  behind  Satur- 
day’s coverage  of  the  Poland  v 
England  match  would  encour- 
age more  people  to  tune  their 
sets  into  Channel  5*s  signal. 

Reception  problems  bedev- 
illed the  launch  and  it  was  es- 
timated that  only  55  per  cent 
of  households  bad  watched 
Channel  5 before  Saturday's 


match.  The  station’s  trans- 
mission area  is  estimated  to 
cover  65  per  cent  of  the 
country. 

Its  audiences  had  peaked  at 
2.7  mfninn  for  the  launch 
night  programme,  starring 
the  Spice  Girls,  and  its  high- 
est rated  programme  since 
was  the  terrestrial  premiere 
of  the  film  Mrs  Doubtflre, 
watched  by  23  mfliinn. 

A spokeswoman  said:  “You 
cannot  compare  us  with  ITV. 
They  have  bad  40  years  to 
grow  their  audience.  We  are 
getting  a 5 per  cent  share  in 
Channel  5 homes,  which  is 
terrific." 


day  he  was  not  “threatening 
any  dramatic  exit”  after  his 


“It’s  important  that  I stay 


Moose  and  mayhem  leaves  Sky  looking  restrained 
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kett  was  fully  aware  of  the 
likely  reaction  to  the  appoint- 
ment-of  vice-chairmen  from 
opposite  poles  of  the  educa- 
tion debate.  Mr  Woodhead  led 
a campaign  against  15,000  "in- 
competent" teachers  and 
child-centred  teaching  meth- 
ods favoured  by  teacher  train- 
ing colleges,  while  Prof  Brigh- 
ouse  wanted  teachers  to.  get 
more  encouragement. 

Mr  Blunkett  wanted  to  sig- 
nal his  support  for  both  view- 
points. He  has  told  colleagues 
he  wiH  be  “as  tough  as  old 
boots"  on  inadequacies  in  the 
classroom,  but  is  equally  de- 
termined to  sing  the  praises 
of  successful  teaching.  . . 

“Anyone  seen  to  pul! 'the 
plug  on  Mr  Blunkett  win  be 
chopped  at  the  knees  by  Mr 
Blair.  Labour  is  in  power  for 
five  years,  probably  10.  He 
has  to  realise  this  is  his  last 
chance  of  influence”,  said  a 
source  dose  to  Mr  Blunkett.. 

The  Government  will  give 
further  acclaim  to  Prof  Brig- 
house  tomorrow  when, it 
adopts  his  scheme  of  summer 
schools  for  children  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  to 
improve  their  reading  and 
writing  skills  as  they  switch 
to  secondary  school.  Stephen 
Byers,  the  schools  minister, 
will  promise  £300,000  for  a 
pilot  programme  this  summer 
to  get  the  scheme  running  in 
29  secondaries  with  a good  re- 
cord of  raising  literacy  stan- 
dards of  pupils  arriving  from 
primary  school  without 
reaching  the  national  targets. 

The  scheme  is  modelled  on 
the  so-called  University  of  the 
First  Age  pioneered  by  Prof 
Brlgbouae  in  Birmingham. 


Positive  was  the  watchword  as  knees  shook 
with  excitement  and  Pearce  abandoned 
modem  communications  as  he  yelled  his 
comments  to  Blighty,  writes  Jim  White 


CHANNEL  5*s  coverage 
of  the  Poland  v Eng- 
land match  was  full  of 
firsts.  It  was  the  first  time 
England  had  won  in  Poland 
since  1966,  the  first  time  the 
new  channel  had  covered  a 
major  sporting  event,  and 
the  first  recorded  instance 
of  a moose  being  asked  to 
predict  the  score  of  an  inter- 
national football  match. 
The  moose — Cambridge 


United’s  fluffy  mascot-— 
was  one  of  dozens  of  guests 
corralled  Into  the  studio  fbr 
a pre-game  programme 
called  Turn  style  Special. 
This  was  special  in  the  sense 
of  those  special  announce- 
ments at  railway  stations 
that  inform  you  the  train 
will  not  be  arriving  for 
three  hours.  Rarely  has 
Ceefax  looked  so  enticing. 

Much  bas  been  made  of 


Channel  5’s  argent  require- 
ment that  this  match  pro- 
vide the  ratings  lift  to  estab- 
lish itself  as  a force.  To  whip 
up  anticipation,  the  after- 
noon schedules  had  been 
cleared.  With  three  hours  to 
fill,  this  meant  the  prelimi- 
naries offered  more  pad- 
ding than  Geri  Spice's  Won- 
derbra.  No  fewer  than  six 
reporters  were  charged  to 
move  among  the  studio 
guests,  ratcheting  up  the 
atmosphere. 

“Stick  with  us,”  wheezed  j 
one,  barely  able  to  contain  I 
his  excitement  “After  the 
break  we'll  be  finding  out 
what  Alan  Shearer  has  had  . 
for  his  tea.”  I 

Positive  was  the  key  I 


word.  The  moose  was  post-  ■ 
five,  anchor  man  Brough 
Scott’s  knees  shook,  and  in 
Katowice  commentator 
Jonathan  Pearce  was  main- 
lining the  positive. 

“I  think  i voice  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  all  of 
you  back  home,”  he  bawled 
at  the  kick-off, , “when  I say 
’cooomon  Xngerlannnn*.” 

Pearce  had  certainly  not 
forgotten  the  Importance  of 
this  match  to  his  employ- 
ers, advertising  their  in- 
volvement at  every  turn. 

“Yes,”  he  screamed  at 
Alan  Shearer’s  early  goaL 
“This  is  Channel  5 live.  The 
station  that  brings  you  In-  ■ 
gerlann  goals.” 

And  England  replays. 


dozens  ofthem,  from  every 
conceivable  angle.  At  half- 
time,  in  the  studio,  it  sound- 
ed as  if  Joe  Royle  and  Les 
Ferdinand  were  giving 
their  expert  analysis  in  a 
restaurant,  as  moose  and 
his  mates  yahoo -ed  behind 
them.  Brough  Scott,  sens- 
ing no  one  could  hear  a 
word,  cued  in  replay  after 
replay  of  the  goaL 
Back  in  Katowice  for  the 
second  half,  Pearce  seemed 
worried  no  one  could  hear 
him  either  and  so  repeated 
every  comment  at  maxi- 
mum volume  three  times. 

” “Shearer  onside,  Sher- 
ingham  wasn’t,”  he  in- 
formed. “Shearer  was  on- 
side, Sherlngham  wasn’t. 


Yes,  Sberingham  wasthe 
man  deemed  offcide.” 

With  a minute  to  go,  as  . 
Sherlngham  stayed  onside 
to  score  the  second,  Pearce 
abandoned  modem  commu- 
nications technology  alto- 
gether and  simply  yelled  his 
comments  back  to  Blighty. 

In  the  background,  yon 
could  see  hoardings  adver- 
tising England’s  involve- 
ment In  France’s  Le  Tournoi 
“Live  on  Sky.”  Andit oc- 
curred that  this  was  an- 
other first  for  Channel  5:  its 
programme  was  the  first  to 
make  Sky’s  football  cover- 
age look  balanced, 
restrained,  Reithian.  Some- 
thing, almost,  to  look  for- 
ward to. 


Ofsted  insiders  told  the 
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business  account. 
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unsolved 

killing  puts 

grim  edge 

on  Orkney 


Lawrence 
Donegan  on 

the  jailing  of  a 
policeman  in 
the  wake  of  a 
waiter’s  death 


THE  shooting  of  an  In- 
dian waiter  in  June 
1994  shattered  the 
small  island  commu- 
nity of  Orkney.  It  was  their 
first  murder  for  30  years. 
Now,  three  years  on,  a police- 
man has  been  jailed  and  amid 
growing  unease  that  a teen- 
age soldier  has  been  wrongly 
implicated,  detectives  are  ex- 
amining fresh  evidence. 

Shamsuddin  Mahmood,  a 
26-year-old  student,  was  shot 
through  the  head  by  a man 
wearing  a balaclava  at  the  is- 
land's only  Indian  restaurant 
the  Mumutaz. 

His  killing  shattered  Orca- 
dians’ belief  that  their  com- 
munity was  free  of  serious 
crime  and  ultimately  led  to 
the  conviction  of  a policeman 
for  concealing  evidence. 

Last  week  Edmund  Ross,  a 
constable  with  the  Northern 
Constabulary  for  23  years, 
was  convicted  on  a majority 
verdict  for  attempting  to  de- 
feat the  ends  of  justice.  He 
was  Jailed  for  four  years.  The 
trial  heard  he  had  not  told  de- 
tectives that  the  fatal  bullet 
was  the  same  calibre  and  bore 
similar  batch  numbers  to 
others  in  his  possess  ion. 

It  emerged  during  the  six- 
day  hearing  at  Inverness 
High  Court  that  Mr  Ross’s  18- 
year-old  son,  Michael,  was  the 


chief  suspect  and  had  been  i 
named  in  a report  submitted 
to  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  who 
concluded  there  was'  insuffi- 
cient evidence  to  prosecute. 

Mr  Ross's  lawyers  have 
said  they  will  appeal  against 
last  week’s  verdict  The  con- 
viction has  provoked  dtahAiipf 
in  St  Ola.  a village  three  miles  I 
north  of  XirkwaU  where  the 
policeman’s  family  lives. 

Michael  Ross,  who  was  15 
at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  is 
now  serving  with  the  Black 
Watch  at  Fort  George  in  In- 
verness. Kenny  Pirie,  a neigh- 
bour and  family  friend  for  20 
years,  said  the  community 
was  united  in  its  belief  that 
the  two  men  were  innocent. 

“An  exemplary  police 
career  and  a perfectly  decent 
family  have  been  ruined  by 
all  of  this,"  he  said. 

Mr  Pirie  was  speaking  as  it 
emerged  that  detectives  have 
interviewed  a witness  who 
came  forward  last  week, 

rlfllmiwg  to  have  seen  & 

acting  suspiciously  near  the 
restaurant  the  day  before  the 
shooting.  The  suspect  de- 
scribed as  stocky,  with  short 
spiky  hair  and  tanned  skin, 
matches  a photoflL 

Supporters  of  the  Ross  fam- 
ily are  hopeful  the  new  wit- 
ness will  provide  a break- 
through in  what  has  so  Car 
been  a fruitless  murder  inves- 
tigation. Every  home  on  the 
Islands  was  visited  and  more 
than  4,000  people  questioned. 

Three  years  after  Mr  Mah- 
mood's  death.  Chief  Superin- 
tendent George  Gough,  the  In- 
verness-based officer  who 
headed  the  investigation,  ad- 
mitted his  team  had  not  been 
able  to  establish  a motive. 

“He  was  a respectable 
young  man  — which  makes 
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Kirkwall  Bay,  Orkney,  where  the  murder  of  an  Indian  waiter  in  June  1994  remains  unsolved  despite  a large  police  inquiry  photographs:  murdo  macleod 


his  death  even  more  difficult 
to  understand.  There  is  this 
school  of  thought  that  says  be- 
cause Orkney  is  an  island  all 
the  police  had  to  do  was  seal 
the  place  off  and  we  had  the 
murderer  trapped.  But  the 
population  Of  the  Iclanric  is 
far  greater  than  most  out- 
siders would  think  and  it  is 
difficult  to  stop  people  mov- 
ing around."  he  said 
The  evidence  against 
Michael  Ross  consists  of  a 
witness  report  that  he  was 
seen  in  woods  near  Ms  home 
two  weeks  before  the  killing 
wearing  a balaclava  and  dark 
clothing  allegedly  similar  to 
that  worn  by  the  murderer.  A 
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Marian  Flaws  in  the  Mumutaz  restaurant,  where  the  gunman  killed  her  colleague 


Queens  covet  DPs  frocks 


New  York’s  finest 
drag  artistes  likely 
to  bid  for  princess’s 
cast-off  costumes 

Stuart  MMar  

THE  79  ball  gowns  and 
cocktail  dresses  once 
decorated  a long-run- 
ning and  bitter  royal 
drama.  Now  the  costumes 
worn -by  Diana,  Princess  of 
Wales  may  be  at  the  centre 
of  an  even  more  glamorous 
regal  confrontation  when 
they  are  auctioned  in  New 
York-next  month-  '‘i 

U emerged  yesterday  that 
among  the  hundreds  of  call-  j 
ers  ringing  to  express  an  in- 
terest were  several  leading 
members  of  Manhattan’s 
alternative  royal  dynasty 
— the  drag  queen 
community.. 

Only  the  eUte  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  running 
for  the  dresses,  some  of 
which  are  expected  to  fetch 
over  $5,000.  ■ 

Competition  fbr  owner- 
ship of  the  frocks  is  ex- 
pected to  be  Intense,  with 
the  likes  of  RuPaul,  eeven- 
foot  tall  and  the  wealthiest 
of  all  New  York’s  drag 
stars,  hoping  to  outMdeom- 
patrlot  Lypsinka  and  .sev- 
eral others.  ... 

Their  . interest  was 
aroused  by  catalogues  ima- 
Itefeed  last  week  detailing 
every  item  from  renowned 
rteri tenets  such  as  Bruce 
Oldfield,  -Victor  Edelstebt 
and  French-bom  Catherine 
Walker. 


Drag  queen  RnPauL  left,  said  to  be  hoping  for  cast  offs 
such  as  the  Murray  Arbeid  designed  navy  blue  dress 


The  sale  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  the 
catalogue  atone  is  reported 
to  have  raised  31  million  al- 
ready. The  ^proceeds  from 
the  sale  w£&  go  to  cancer 
and  Aids  charities  Is  New 
York.  -• 

According  ■ .to  Christie  s. 
which  is  handling  the  sale, 
Diana  is  merely  keen  that 
whoever,  purchases  the 
dresses  enjoys  w?artng 
them  as  much  as  she  did. 
even  though  she  was 
reported  to  have  been  keen 
to  set  rid  of  - such  obvious, 
though  luxurious. 


reminders  of  her  troubled 
marriage. 

Observers  say  it  is  unsur- 
prising that  the  sale  of  Di- 
ana’s dresses  has  sparked 
such  interest  in  both  the 
drag  queen  and  the  wider 
gay  community.  The  prin- 
cess has  taken  on  the  status , 
of  a gay  Icon,  not  least  be- 
cause of-  her'  high-profile 
support  of  Aids  sufferers. 

Cynics  were  also  pointing 
out  that  it  was  fitting  the 
dresses  went  to  other  world 
famous  and  glamorous  ce- 
lebrities with  a talent  for 
melodrama. 


senior  police  officer  also  al- 
leged during  last  week’s  trial 
that  the  teenager’s  alibi  could 
not  be  confirmed,  although 
conceded  there  was  no  foren- 
sic evidence  against  hhn  Nor 
was  he  Identified  from  an 
identity  parade. 

On  Orkney  sympathy  for 
the  victim  is  mined  with  puz- 


zlement at  the  failure  to  find 
the  murderer  and  regret  that 
the  Island's  image  had  been 
tarnished  by  a seemingly  ran- 
dom killing.  Moina  Miah,  the 
owner  of  the  Mumutaz,  put 
the  restaurant  up  for  sale 
shortly  after  the  shooting  but 
there  have  been  no  buyers. 

Marian  Flaws  was  working 


alongside  Mr  Mahmood  when 
be  was  killed,  “i  know  as 
much  now  as  I did  then,"  she 
said.  “He  was  a nice  young 
man.  He'd  only  been  working 
here  a few  weeks." 

Donald  Glue,  the  owner  of  a 
garden  centre  in  Kirkwall,  his 
wife  and  two  young  children 
were  being  served  by  Mr 


Mahmood  when  the  gunman 
entered.  “The  guy  walked  di- 
rectly up  to  the  waiter  with 
the  gun  down  at  his  side.  It 
looked  as  though  he  was 
about  to  play  a trick  with  a 
water  pistol.  When  he  pulled 
the  trigger  we  all  expected  a 
little  flag  with  the  word 
“Bang!"  on  it  to  appear  out  of 


Sympathy 
for  the 
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seemingly 
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killing 


the  barrel. Our  daughter, 
didn't  sleep  in  her  own  room 
for  two  years.  For  her  sake,  a 
part  of  me  would  just  like  the 
whole  thing  to  go  away.  But 
like  everyone  else  here,  I 
would  like  it  to  come  to  a con- 
clusion so  that  no  one  needs 
to  worry  that  whoever  did 
this  is  still  out  there." 


Festival  gives  theatre  a spectacular  lift 


Turning  night  into  day  for  art’s  sake 


Dan  Glalster 
Arts  Correspondent 


A BARRAGE  of  fire- 
works that  threat- 
ens to  turn  night 
fnto  day,'  a gu|ded 
tour  .pf  a disused  coach 
station,  a.  training  school 
for  politicians  and  a' live 
film  of  a London  street  pro- 
jected on  to  buildings  In  the 
same  street. 

Welcome  to  the  London 
International  Festival  of 
Theatre,  which  promises  to 
transform  the  capital  for 
four  weeks  from  tomorrow. 

Lift  emphasises  spectacle 
and  physical  theatre,  with 
performers  as  likely  to  ap- 
pear in  and  above  the  audi- 
ence as  before  them.  Spec- 
tacle is  one  way  to  attract 


audiences  who  would  never 
normally  attend  a theatre 
performance. 

“1  don’t  think  we  sacri- 
fice the  meaning  for  the 
spectacle,”  said  Rose  Fen- 
ton, the  festival’s  co- 
founder  and  co-director. 
"It’s  not  just  decadent 
froth.  It  lights  up  every 
sense,  not  just  the  intellect 
We  tty  to  challenge  the  au- 
dience’s notion  of  what 
theatre  is  and  where  It  can 
take  place.  A large-scale 
outdoor  event  is  a celebra- 
tory event  London  needs 
those  events.” 

Battersea  Park  Is  the 
venue  for  one  such  event 
The  French  pyrotechnidan 
Christophe  Berthonneau 
will  try  to  turn  night  into 
day  with  his  performance 
Un  Peu  Plus  de  Lumi&re  (A 


Little  More  Light).  Berth- 
onneau,  who  designed  the 
spectacular  firework  dis- 
play that  closed  the  1992 
Barcelona  Olympics  and  is 
expected  to  provide  a fit- 
ting finale  to  next  year’s 
football  World  Cap  in 
France,  promises  to  “play 
the  fire”  at  Battersea.  But 
with  fire  he  can  never  be 
too  sure  of  realising  his  vi- 
sion. “I  can’t  do  the  show 
10  times  in  my  house  before 
I go  to  London,”  he  said. 
“It’s  much  too  expensive.” 

A darker,  quieter  experi- 
ence awaits  visitors  to  a 
disused  coach  station  in 
King’s  Cross.  The  Colom- 
bian company  Ordculos 
offers  tours  of  26  chambers 
filled  with  different 
sounds,  textures  and 
smells.  The  audience  is  in- 


structed to  remove  its  foot- 
wear before  entering  the  in- 
stallation, which  the 
French  newspaper  Libera- 
tion described  as*‘more 
effective  than  any  drug”. 

The  critical  buzz  sur- 
rounds the  Argentinian 
company  De  La  Guarda, 
whose  Periodo  Villa  Villa 
enjoyed  a long  run  in  Bue- 
nos Aires  but  has  proved 
too  expensive  to  bring  to 
Europe.  Lift  has  managed 
to  bring  its  17  members 
over,  with  the  help  of  IMG 
Barings. 

Periodo  Villa  Villa  is  a 
performance  without  a nar- 
rative which  begins  with 
the  performers  above  the 
audience  apparently  swim- 
ming in  water. 

The  most  controversial 
item  in  the  programme  I 


could  well  be  Go  Go  Go  at 
the  Institute  of  Contempo- 
rary Arts  by  Juliana  Fran- 
cis, a sometime  go-go  dan- 
cer of  New  York.  Her  work 
has  been  described  as  a 
shocking  examination  of 
incest  and  violence  in 
which  the  stage  perfor- 
mance is  subverted  by 
images  and  messages  on 
video  screens. 

Lift,  a biennial  festival 
that  started  in  1981,  is  now 
a £1.8  million  celebration 
of  international  theatre 
and  the  possibilities  offered 
by  the  medium.  Set  up  with 
help  from  the  now  defunct 
Greater  London  Connell,  it 
has  since  survived  on 
grants  and  ticket  revenue. 
This  year  it  has  21  produc- 
tions from  17  different 
countries. 


Mother  takes  case  to  Lords  55 pc  of  youths 

— | and  had  difficulty  breathing.  | had  come  she  would  not  have  I' U 

F*ar^2yer  _ I A senior  registrar  was  called  | inserted  a tube.  The  registrar  ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■  m M ■■  ■ iBtfr 

Legal  Correspondent 


A MOTHER  who  has 
battled  for  14  years  to 
hold  a health  authority 
liable  for  her  son’s  brain  dam- 
age will  take  her  case  to  the 
House  of  Lords  tomorrow. 
The  case  is  the  first  medical 
negligence  claim  to  reach  the 
Lards  In  10  years. 

Valerie  Holt,  from  Cam- 
bridge. has  fought  to  reach 
Britain’s  highest  court  even 
though  her  son,  Patrick  Bo- 
litho.  died  seven  years  ago 
aged  nine.  Patrick  suffered 
severe  brain  damage  in  1984 
when,  aged  two,  he  collapsed 
and  suffered  a heart  attack 
while  being  treated  for  respi- 
ratory problems  at  London's 
St  Bartholomew’s  hospital. 

Patrick  had  undergone  an 
operation  the  month  before  to 
correct  a minor  congenital 
heart  defect  A few  days  before 
the  cardiac  arrest  which 
caused  his  brain  damage,  he 
bad  been  treated  at  the  hospi- 
tal for  acute  croup.  He  was  dis- 
charged but  brought  back  in 
the  following  day  because  be 
was  still  not  breathing 
properly. 

The  next  morning  his 
colour  was  pink,  but  he  had 
two  episodes  at  12.40pm  and 
2pm  when  he  turned  white 


and  had  difficulty  breathing. 
A senior  registrar  was  called 
by  the  ward  sister  after  the 
first  episode  but  she  never 
came.  At  2pm  the  sister  called 
her  again  but  during  the  call 
Patrick  became  pink  again. 

The  registrar  said  she  had 
bleeped  a junior  doctor  to  go 
in  her  place,  but  it  later 
emerged  that  she  never  got 
the  message  because  her 
bleeper  batteries  were  flat. 

At  2.30pm  Patrick  started  to 
cry.  While  the  sister  again 
tried  to  summon  the  regis- 
trar, a nurse  set  off  the  emer- 
gency buzzer  and  a call  went 
out  for  the  cardiac  arrest 
team,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
avert  severe  brain  damage. 

The  case  reached  the  High 
Court  in  1991.  But  even 
though  the  City  and  Hackney 
health  authority  admitted 
negligence,  it  was  found  not 
liable. 

The  health  authority  ad- 
mits that  the  registrar  was 
negligent  in  twice  failing  to 
come  or  make  sure  another 
doctor  responded  to  the  sis- 
ter’s calls.  It  concedes  that  if 
doctors  had  inserted  a tube  to 
keep  his  airways  open,  he 
would  probably  not  have 
ended  up  brain  damaged. 

Blit  it  argues  that  the  regis- 
trar’s failure  to  arrive  did  not 
cause  the  injuries,  because 
she  insisted  that  even  if  she 


had  come  she  would  not  have 
inserted  a tube.  The  registrar 
and  two  expert  witnesses  for 
the  health  authority  main- 
tained in  the  High  Court  that 
Patrick's  condition  at  the 
time  did  not  seem  to  warrant 
such  a step. 

To  succeed  in  a medical 
negligence  claim,  a plaintiff  ! 
has  to  show  not  only  that  the  i 
doctor  was  negligent  but  that 
the  negligence  caused  the 
Injury. 

It  is  well  established  that 
doctors  can  escape  a finding 
of  negligence  if  they  can  show 
that  a responsible  body  (X 
medical  opinion  would  have 
found  their  actions  reason- 
able. The  House  of  Lords  will 
have  to  decide  for  the  first 
time  whether  they  can  use  the 
same  argument  to  escape  a 
finding  that  their  acts  — or 
omissions  — caused  the  plain- 
tiff’s injury. 

When  the  case  went  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  two  of  the 
three  judges  upheld  the  High 
Court  finding,  even  though 
five  expert  witnesses  for  Pat- 
rick had  said  a tube  should 
have  been  inserted. 

Ms  Holfs  solicitor,  David 
Body,  said:  “The  test  should 
not  be  whether  one  doctor 
says  wbat  another  doctor  did 
was  acceptable,  but  whether 
the  patient  was  put  at  unac- 
ceptable risk.” 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 

MORE  than  half  the 
country's  young  men 
and  a third  of  its 
young  women  admit  to  hav- 
ing committed  a crime,  ac- 
cording to  an  analysis  of 
crime  prevention  published 
today. 

Young  men  are  not  growing 
out  of  crime  as  they  reach 
their  late  teens  or  early  twen- 
ties, according  to  the 
research. 

As  a result  of  the  failure  of 
public  policy  on  crime  there 
needs  to  be  a radical  shift  in 
the  way  it  is  addressed,  ar- 
gues Jon  Bright,  director  of 
field  operations  at  Crime  Con- 
cern. Resources  should  be  al- 
located to  preventing  crime 
rather  than  merely  dealing 
with  it  after  the  event,  he  says 
In  Turning  the  Tide,  pub- 
lished by  Demos,  the  left  of 
centre  think-tank. 

Less  than  half  of  l per  cent 
of  the  criminal  justice  budget 
is  spent  on  prevention,  says  i 
Mr  Bright,  yet  Home  Office  : 


statistics  indicate  that,  of  100 
crimes  committed,  only  three 
result  in  a caution  or 
conviction. 

Mr  Bright  calls  for  a 
national  prevention  strategy. 
Local  authorities  would  be 
required  to  prepare  annual, 
costed  community  safety 
plans. 

Crime  costs  £16.7  billion  a 
year,  he  says,  yet  only  a tiny 
percentage  of  that  is  put  into 
crime  prevention  measures. 

For  every  100  crimes  com- 
nutted,  47  are  reported  to  the 
police,  27  are  recorded  by 
them  and  live  are  cleared  up, 
of  which  three  result  In  some 
penalty,  according  to  the 
study.  Fifty-five  per  cent  of 
young  men  and  31  per  cent  of 
young  women  admit  to  com- 
mitting a crime  at  some  time 
during  their  lives  although 
most  commit  only  one  or  two 
offences.  About  3 per  cent  of 
offenders  are  responsible  for 

over  a quarter  of  all  offences. 

Turning  the  Tide  by  Jon  Bright 
Published  by  Demos,  9 
Bridewell  Place,  London  EC4V 
6AP,  El  2.95. 


E.  coli  death  toll  rises  to  record  20 


New  drivers  face  bans  for  six 
penalty  points  in  two  years 


Alison  Daniels 

THE  number  of  people 
who  have  died  as  a result 
of  an  & coli  food  poison- 
ing outbreak  last  year  in  Scot- 
land is  now  a record  for  such 
an  outbreak,  after  the  death 
yesterday  of  the  20th  victim. 

The  woman,  who  has  not 
been  named,  died  in  Bank- 
view  nursing  home  in  Bank- 
nock.  near  Falkirk  in  central 
Scotland.  Her  death  brings 
the  toll  to  one  more  than  in  a 
1985  outbreak  in  a Canadian 
nursing  home.  Forth  Valley 


Health  Board  said  the  elderly 
woman  never  fully  recovered 
after  foiling  in  during  the  epi- 
demic that  affected  496  people 
across  the  region  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.. It  claimed 
six  other  residents  of  the 
home. . 

It  was  linked  to  John  Barr 
& Son's  butcher  shop  in 
Wishaw,  Lanarkshire,  when 
eight  pensioners  died  after 
eating  steak  pies  supplied  by 
the  shop  for  a church  lunch. 
The  shop  was  ordered  to  dose 
10  days  after  the  first  death 
and  reopened  in  February. 

Mr  Barr  was  charged  in 


January  with  culpable  and 
reckless  conduct  No  date  had 
been  set  for  a hearing,  the 
Crown  Office  said. 

The  outbreak  prompted  a 
£45,000  inquiry  led  by  Hugh 
I Pennington  of  Aberdeen  uni- 
j versity.  Has  report  in  April 
| recommended  a stricter  li- 
j censing  regime  for  butchers 
but  backed  away  from  recom- 
mending separate  staff  to 
handle  cooked  and  raw  meat 

The  report,  which  criticised 
the  former  government’s  ap- 
proach to  food  hygiene,  was 
attacked  by  lawyers  as  little 
more  than  a whitewash. 


Alteon  Daniels 

NEWLY  qualified  drivers 
awarded  six  or  more  pen- 
alty points  for  road  traffic  of- 
fences will  face  a series  of 
bans  under  rules  which  came 
into  force  yesterday. 

The  New  Drivers  Art  which 
will  cover  those  who  commit 
an  offence  within  two  years  of 
passing  a test  is  predomi- 
nantly aimed  at  cracking 
down  on  bad  driving  among 
motorists  aged  between  17 
and  25  are  responsible  for  a 
quarter  of  all  accidents. 

Until  now  drivers  could  be 
banned  if  given  m penalty 


points  over  three  years. 
Under  the  act  new  drivers 
, will  have  to  resit  a driving 
test  following  a ban.  The  leg- 
1 islatlon.  steered  through  Par- 
liament by  Dr  Michael  Clark, 
Conservative  MP  for  Ray- 
leigh, Essex,  was  welcomed 
by  motoring  organisations 
and  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Accidents. 
They  have  sought  improve- 
ments in  the  driving  test  and 
harsher  penalties  for  poor 
driving.  An  aa  spokesman 
said  it  would  also  like  to  see 
new  drivers  given  Instruction 
on  motorway  and  night  driv- 
ing in  an  effort  to  improve 
road  safety. 
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Beijing 


rages  as 
London 
invites  a 


ghost  to 
the  feast 


sj'SSMs 


Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong 


A MON* 
LX  ain’s 
# lfrom 


A MONTH  before  Brit- 
ain’s midnight  retreat 
from  Hong  Kong,  its 
testy  relations  with  China 
deteriorated  farther  yester- 
day when  a senior  British 
diplomat  suggested  that 
Margaret  Thatcher  should 
be  joined  at  the  handover 
ceremony  by  the  former 
Chinese  prime  minister 
Zhao  Ziyang.  who  co-signed 
the  1984  pact  fixing  the  col- 
ony’s future  bat  has  since 
become  a non-person  in 
. China. 

Hugh  Davies,  the  senior 
British  representative  on 
the  joint  liaison  group,  said 
Britain  would  “warmly 
welcome"  the  presence  of 
Mr  Zhao,  who  has  been 
under  effective  house  ar- 
rest since  1989,  when  he 
was  purged  for  refusing  to 
sanction  the  military 
crackdown  on  students  in 
Tiananmen  Square.  China 
reacted  angrily,  telling , 
Britain  to  mind  Its  own  ! 
business. 

Yesterday  about  5.000 
people  joined  a parade  in 
memory  of  the  hundreds 
who  died  in  the  assault.  It 
was  part  of  the  annual  com- 
memorations that  some 
fear  will  be  cartailed  or 
banned  after  the  handover. 
Demonstrators  waved 
black  placards  demanding 
a “reversal  of  the  verdict" 
on  the  1989  protests,  which 
the  late  Deng  Xiaoping 
branded  a “counter-revolu- 
tionary rebellion". 

Mr  Zhao,  who  has  been 
airbrnshed  out  of  China's 
official  history,  would  be 
the  principal  beneficiary  of 
such  a reversal-  Beijing  has 
produced  books  and  films 
to  stir  patriotic  ardour  be- 
fore the  handover  but  has 
had  to  doctor  footage  to  ef- 
face the  key  role  played  by 
Mr  Zhao. 

Yesterday’s  march  ended 
with  speeches  and  songs 
outside  the  citadel  of  Com- 
munist Party  authority  in 
Hong  Kong,  the  Xinhua 
(New  China)  News  Agency. 

Security  personnel  photo- 
graphed the  crowd,  as  dem- 
onstrators covered  the 
building’s  locked  entrance 
with  a painting  of  the  God- 
dess of  Democracy,  a statue 
erected  in  Tiananmen 
Square  in  1989  and  toppled 
on  the  night  of  the  massa- 


it 


in  cm* 


Marchers  in  Hong  Kong  yesterday  commemorate  the  1989  killings  of  activists  in  Tiananmen  Square  photograph:  bobby  w 


ere  by  an  armoured  person- 
nel carrier. 

A series  of  memorial 
events  In  Hong  Kong  culmi- 
nates on  Wednesday  with  a 
candle-lit  vigil  in  Victoria 
Park. 

The  Beijing-appointed 
leader-in-waiting,  Tung 
Chee-hwa,  has  promised 
that  Hong  Kong  will  never 
experience  a Tiananmen- 
style  crackdown  but  has 
urged  activists  to  leave  the 
bloodshed  to  “the  judgment 
of  history". 

“I  think  people  should  de- 
cide, not  history,”  said 
Samuel  Sze,  an  engineer, 
who  took  part  in  yester- 
day's march  with  his  wife. 
“I’m  still  angry,  t'll  never 
forget  China  has  a lot  of 


power  in  Hong  Kong.  If  we 
don’t  say  what  we  think 
they  will  be  able  do  what- 
ever they  want.” 

Hong  Kong  and  China 
remain  separated  by  the 
emotional  rift  left  by  the 
Tiananmen  crackdown. 
China  itself  is  divided  too. 
A Hong  Kong  magazine. 
Zheng  Ming,  has  reported 
that  the  Chinese  leadership 
held  a secret  conference  in 
Beijing  recently  to  confirm 
the  official  account  of  what  | 
happened. 

Mr  Davies  scraped  this 
unhealed  wound  yesterday 
when  he  said  Britain  would 
welcome  Mr  Zhao  at  the 
handover  ceremony,  which 
will  be  attended  by  Prince 
Charles.  Lady  Thatcher  and 


4,000  other  dignitaries. 

“We  will  certainly  invite 
anyone  on  the  British  offi- 
cial side  who  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  transi- 
tion over  the  years.  The 
Chinese  side  will  no  doubt 
take  a similar  decision,”  he 
told  local  television. 

“You  will  have  to  ask  the 
Chinese  side,  but  we  would 
warmly  welcome  premier 
Zhao  Ziyang  to  the  cere- 
mony. We  have  pointed  oat 
that  the  British  signatory 
of  the  joint  declaration 
shall  be  present  If  the  Chi- 
nese side  thinks  it  appro- 
priate to  invite  Zhao  Ziyang 
be  will  of  course  be  more 
than  welcome.” 

Zhang  Junsheng,  deputy 
director  of  Xinhua,  con- 


demned the  remarks  as 
inappropriate  and  said  the 
Chinese  guest  list  would  be 
decided  by  Beijing  alone. 

After  a formal  ceremony 
in  the  Hong  Kong  Conven- 
tion Centre  and  the  depar- 
ture of  Prince  Charles  In 
Britannia.  China  will  in- 
stall Mr  Tung  as  chief  exec- 
utive and  the  60-member 
unelected  provisional  legis- 
lature, which  Britain  says 
is  illegitimate. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Tony 
Blair,  is  expected  to  visit 
Hong  Kong  for  the  hand- 
over bnt  he,  the  US  secre- 
tary of  state  Madeleine 
Albright,  and  Western  dig- 
nitaries will  probably  stay 
away  from  the  nnelected 
legislators’  oath-taking. 


Arafat  police  accused  of  land-deal  death 


Shyam  Ethatla  In  Jerusalem 


ISRAEL  accused  Yasser 
Arafat's  Palestinian  police 
yesterday  of  murdering  an- 
other Arab  land  dealer  sus- 
pected of  selling  a house  to 
Jewish  settlers. 

The  body  of  33-year-old  Ali 
Jamhour  was  found  on  Satur- 
day near  the  West  Bank  city 
of  Ramsllah.  He  had  been 
shot  twice  in  the  head.  He  is 
the  third  victim  since  Mr  Ara- 
fat  began  a crackdown  on 
land  dealers. 

Shai  Bazak.  spokesman  for 
the  prime  minister,  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  said:  ‘The  mur- 
der of  land  dealers  carried  out 
with  the  open  encouragement 
of  officials  in  the  Palestinian 
Authority  presents  a large 
question  mark  about  the 


I authority’s  willingness  for 
relations  of  peace  with  Israel 
and  its  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect civil  rights.” 

A police  spokesman  in  Je- 
rusalem said  that  an  attempt 
to  kidnap  an  Arab  land  bro- 
ker was  foiled  on  Friday.  He 
said  six  Palestinian  security 
agents  were  arrested  when 
they  arrived  at  the  man's 
home  in  north  Jerusalem. 

The  police  said  later  that , 
they  had  “solid  evidence"  j 
that  a security  branch  of  the  | 
Palestinian  Authority  was 
responsible  for  Jamhour's 
death  and  that  of  the  first  i 
murdered  land  dealer,  and 
Friday's  attempted 

kidnapping. 

Israeli  security  officials  say 
they  believe  the  Palestinian 
Authority  has  issued  death 
warrants  against  more  than 


100  Arabs  suspected  of  selling 
property  to  Jews. 

But  a message  from  a hith- 
erto unknown  group  calling 
itseff  Guardians  of  the  Holy 
Land  was  sent  to  the  Palestin- 
ian newspaper  A1  Hayat  AI 
Jadeeda  claiming  responsi- 
bility for  the  three  murders. 

The  Multi  of  Jerusalem. 
Sheikh  Ikirma  Sabry.  rejected 
a request  by  Jamhour’s  fam- 
ily to  bury  him  in  the  city's 
Muslim  cemetery.  They  were 
told  that  he  was  “an  infidel  \ 
and  traitor". 

The  Israeli  internal  secu- 
rity minister,  Avigdor  Kaha- 
lani,  condemned  the  murder 
of  Jamhour  and  two  other 
land  dealers  killed  in  similar 
circumstances  in  the  past 
month.  "All  the  indications 
are  that  these  murders  were 
carried  out  by  the  Palestinian 


Authority,"  he  said  in  a 
statement 

David  Bar  Elan,  Mr  Netan- 
yahu's media  adviser,  said: 
•'Senior  officials  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Authority  are  encour- 
aging the  murders.  This  casts 
a large  question  mark  over 
the  Palestinian's  readiness  to 
maintain  peaceful  relations 
with  Israel.'' 

The  Palestinian  Authority 
has  so  far  refused  to  respond 
to  the  Israeli  accusations,  but , 
Palestinian  officials  in  Gaza  i 
have  privately  predicted  that 
the  killings  will  continue. 

Palestinian  human  rights  , 
groups  have  condemned  the 
extra-judicial  executions.  I 
Bassem  Eid,  director  of  the 
Palestinian  Human  Rights 
Monitor,  called  on  the  Pales- 
tinian Authority  to  denounce 
the  killings. 


Right-wing  Israeli  pollticans 
have  also  reacted  with  fury. 
Hanan  Porat,  a member  of  the 
National  Religious  Party, 
which  has  two  ministers  in 
the  government  coalition, 
called  for  the  VEP  travel  privi- 
leges of  Mr  Arafat’s  minister 
of  justice.  Freih  Abu  Medein, 
to  be  revoked  after  he  pub- 
licly endorsed  the  death  pen- 
alty for  all  Arab  land  dealers. 
• The  Israeli  supreme  court 
has  rejected  a petition  by  the 
Palestinian  human  rights 
group  Law  for  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  security  ser- 
vices torturing  45-year-old 
Omar  Ghneimat.  brother  of 
Musa  Ghneimat,  the  Hamas 
bomber  who  blew  himself  up 
ata  Tel  Aviv  cafe  in  March. 

Mr  Ghneimat  was  arrested 
In  April  and  has  been  under 
interrogation  for  47  days. 
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Bill  would  force  up  to  450  oases  to  be  abandoned 


trials  in 


jonn  in  c 

Oevott  i 
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John  Hooper  hi  Rome 


OST  of  the  Italians 
Indicted  for  cor- 
ruption in  the 
great  anti-sleaze 
crusade  of  the  early  1990s  will 
not  go  to  jail,  or  even  pay  a 
fine,  if  a bill  due  to  be  debated 
in  the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment this  week  becomes  law. 
The  biQ,  already  approved  by 
the  upper  house,  would  also 
halt  more  than  20  Mafia 
trials. 

Opinion  is  heatedly  divided 
whether  it  is  a much-needed 
adjustment  to  the  scales  of 
Italian  justice  or  the  product 
of  a cynical  bargain  between 
left  and  right. 

Its  passage  through  parlia- 
ment has  been  marked  by  bit- 
ter exchanges  between  politi- 
cians and  judges  and  within 
the  centre-left  majority. 

A leading  corruption  prose- 
cutor caused  uproar  last 
month  when  he  compared  the 
present  administration  to 
that  of  Bettino  Crash,  the 
prune  minister  from  1983  to 
1987  and  a key  figure  In  many 
of  the  graft  trials. 

“A  government  of  the  left  is 
doing  what  not  even  Craxi  at- 
tempted," said  Francesco 
Greco,  of  the  “Clean  Hands” 
anti-corruption  team. 

He  claimed  that  the  charges 
against  two-thirds  of  the  600 
or  so  defendants  put  In  the 
dock  by  his  investigators 


would  have  to  be  dropped. 
The  government  has  not  dis- 
puted his  estimate. 

Last  week  details  were 
released  of  a justice  ministry 
survey.  It  concluded  that  about 
900  trials,  some  Involving  more 
than  ioo  defendants,  would  be 
affected  by  the  legislation.  Half 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  if 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Ministry  officials  reckoned 
that  23  corruption  trials  in 


‘A  government  of 
the  left  is  doing 
what  not  even 
Bettino  Craxi  tried’ 


Milan  are  In  jeopardy  — a fig- 
ure compatible  with  Mr 
Greco's  claim.  They  say  the 
same  number  of  Mafia  trials 
would  have  to  be  halted  in 
Palermo,  including  one  with 
108  defendants. 

At  the  centre  of  the  contro- 
versy is  a manifest  injustice. 
As  things  stand,  a defendant 
can  be  arraigned,  convicted 
and  sentenced  without  his 
lawyer  being  able  to  cross- 
examine  the  prosecution's 
main,  or  perhaps  only, 
witness. 

If  a witness  Is  also  a defen- 
dant in  another,  related  trial 
he  win  refuse  to  attend  the 
court  and  give  his  evidence  to 


the  prosecution  in  the  form  erf 
a statement 

In  numerous  corruption  and 

Mafia  trials  the  key  ev  idence 
comes  from  such  witnesses,, 
people  who  have  turned' 
state’s  evidence  after  being 

charged  with  similar  offences. 
The  reform,  drafted  by  a 
group  of  centrist  MPs,  would 
force  them  to  face  those  they 
have  accused  and  be  ques- 
tioned by  defence  counseL 

In  almost  any  other  country 
the  reform  would  be  seen  as  a 
blow  for  civil  liberties.  But  in 
Italy,  where  the  opposition 
leader,  Silvio  Berlusconi,  and 
many  of  his  friends  and  asso- 
ciates are  in  danger  of  being 
jailed  for  corruption,  the  pro- 
posal raises  suspicion. 

Legislation  to  strengthen 
defendants'  rights  Is  seen  as 
an  attempt  to  help  very  spe- 
cific defendants.  The  suspi- 
cion is  all  the  greater  when, 
as  now,  the  government  needs 
the  opposition’s  help  to  pass 
urgently  needed  constitu- 
tional reforms. 

The  legislation  covers  trials 
already  in  progress,  so  the 
prosecution  in  these  cases 
would  have  to  begin  again.  ‘ 

Italian  law  limits  the  num- 
ber of  years  a case  can  run  • 
before  charges  are  dismissed; 
and  allows  up  to  two  appeals. 
So  in  many  cases  restarting 
the  trial  would  mean  the  case 
had  no  chance  of  running  its 
course  before  the  charges 
were  statute-barred. 


Rebels  kill  1 7 
policemen 
and  troops  in 
East  Timor 


Asean  agrees  to  admit  Burma 
in  teeth  of  diplomatic  protest 


Nick  Cummin^-Bruce 
In  Bangkok 


John  Agile nby  In  Jakarta 


THE  Association  of  South- 
East  Asian  Nations 


INDONESIAN  troops  were 
scouring  the  hills  of  East 


■scouring  the  Hills  of  East 
Timor  last  night  in  search  of 
separatist  rebels  who  killed 
17  soldiers  and  police  officers 
in  an  ambush  on  Saturday. 

In  the  worst  single  attack  in 
the  territory  for  many  years, 
rebels  threw  a grenade  into  a 
lorry  carrying  26  policemen 
and  two  soldiers  back  to  the 
territory’s  capital,  Dili. 
Twelve  were  killed  immedi- 
ately and  five  others  were 
shot  dead  while  trying  to  es- 
cape the  blazing  vehicle.  The 
11  remaining  passengers  were 
all  wounded. 

The  ambush  occurred  just 
outside  the  town  of  Baucau. 
90  miles  east  of  DHL 

Major-General  A.  Riavi,  the 
military  commander  for  east- 
ern Indonesia,  said  scores  of 
soldiers  had  been  deployed  to 
search  for  the  rebels  but  no 
one  had  been  arrested. 

He  admitted  that  the  lorry, 
which  had  been  travelling 
alone,  had  not  followed  nor- 
mal regulations.  It  is  stan- 1 
dard  procedure  that  when 
returning  Crom  duty  at  least 
two  vehicles  should  be  used, 
to  protect  each  other  In  the 
event  of  an  attack,  he  said. 

At  least  another  17  people 
died  last  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  in  attacks  in  East 
Timor  by  rebels  attempting  to 
disrupt  Indonesia’s  general 
election,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment party  Golkar  won  74  per 
cent  of  the  vote.  Its  biggest 
share  since  President  Suharto 
came  to  power  31  years  ago. 

Alfredo  Ferreira,  a spokes- 
man for  the  rebel  Fretilin 
group,  said  from  Darwin. 
Australia:  "These  attacks  are 
intended  to  show  Indonesians 
that  the  resistance  movement 
is  still  strong.” 

Jakarta  said  recently  there 
were  only  80  separatist  rebels 
left  in  East  Timor.  Other 
sources  say  the  number  is 
more  than  200.  Indonesia  has 

a permanent  garrison  of  at 
least  5.000  troops  in  the  for- 
mer Portuguese  colony  it  in- 
vaded in  1975  and  annexed  the 
following  year. 


(Asean)  is  going  ahead  in  the 
teeth  of  Western  disapproval 
with  plans  to  admit  Burma  as 
a full  member  in  July,  along 
with  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

The  decision  by  Asean's 
seven  foreign  ministers, 
meeting  in  the  Malaysian  cap- 
ital Kuala  Lumpur,  rebuffs  a 
letter  reportedly  sent  by  the 
United  States  vice-president, 
AI  Gore,  setting  out  Washing- 
ton's objections. 

The  US  and  the  European 
Union  have  cautioned  that 
Asean’s  high  standhig  may  be 
compromised  by  giving  diplo- 
| matte  comfort  to  Burma's  junta 
at  a time  when  Its  human 
rights  abuse  makes  it  a target 
for  Western  sanctions.  Burma 
is  also  one  of  the  world’s  big- 
gest heroin  suppliers. 


Asean  leaders  also  dis- 
missed a videotaped  appeal 
by  Burma’s  opposition  leader 
and  Nobel  peace  laureate 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  to  defer 
Burmese  membership  until 
the  junta  undertook  political 
reform.  She  warned  that  Bur- 
ma's admission  would  make 
its  generals  “more  obdurate 
and  oppressive  than  ever". 

Several  Asean  countries 
were  uneasy  about  admitting 
Cambodia  at  a time  when  bit- 
ter conflict  between  its  co- 
prime  ministers  is  fuelling  a 
surge  in  political  violence 
that  could  erupt  into  open 
warfare. 

Asean  leaders  have  empha- 
sised that  they  do  not  con- 
sider human  rights  records  to 
be  a criterion  for  admission, ' 
preferring  "constructive  en- 
gagement" to  sanctions. 

The  Malaysian  foreign  min- 
ister. Abdullah  Badawi,  said: 
"We  believe  that  [Burma]  will 
be  better  if  it  is  with  Asean." 


News  in  brief 


foies  in  oa 
over  Russi 


Still  alive  at  I Not  so  grand  river 


77,  jokes  Pope 


A jovial  John  Paul  n joked 
with  fellow  Poles  yesterday 
about  still  being  alive  at 
age  77.  but  sternly  warned 
them  of  a moral  wilderness 
threatening  the  freedom  they 
had  won  after  decades  of 
totalitarianism.  . 

During  an  open-air  mass 
before  200,000  people  in  Wro- 
claw, the  Pope  also  lashed  out 
at  criticism  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  calling  It 
Poland’s  true  guardian  of  lib- 
erty. He  warned  the  crowd  of 
the  dangers  of  a society  “per- 
meated by  teeas  of  democracy 
inspired  by  liberal  ideol- 
ogy”.— Reuter. 


Mexican  officials  warned  citi- 
zens to  avoid  drinking  or 
swimming  in  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  forms  the  border  with 
Texas.  It  is  so  polluted  that 
even  washing  in  it  could 
cause  serious  infections,  offi- 
cials said.  — AP. 


Roadblock  lifted 

Impoverished  protesters  in 
the  north-western  Argentine 
province  of  Jqjuy  lifted  road- 
blocks and  accepted  provin- 
cial government  offers  of 
12,000  new  jobs,  after  days  of 
negotiation.  — Reuter. 


On  the  warpath 

The  United  States  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright, 
flew  to  the  Bosnian  capital  Sa- 
rajevo to  push  for  frill  compli- 
ance with  the  Dayton  peace 
treaty,  after  reprimanding  the 
presidents  of  Serbia  and  Cro- 
atia for  not  honouring  the 
pact,  amid  concern  it  is  un- 
ravelling: — Reuter. 


Home-brews  kill  19 

Moonshine  alcohol  has  killed 
19  people  in  the  Siberian  city 
of  Krasnoyarsk  since  Friday, 
Itar-Tass  news  agency 
reported.  — AP. 


Lawn  mower  death 

A man  fell  200ft  to  Ills  death 
when  his  ride-on  lawnmower 
rolled  over  a cliff  as  he  turned 
sharply  in  high  gear  while 
cutting  the  grass  at  his  holi- 
day home  near  Port  Angeles, 
Washington  state.  — AP. 
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Bonn  in  crisis 
as  revolt  over 
euro  spreads 
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French  Socialist  victory 


Lessons  for  an  odd  couple 
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Danis  Staunton  In  B*rUn 
and  Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 

Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  was  locked  in  cri- 
sis talks  with  his  coali- 
tion partners  in  Bonn  last 
night,  desperate  for  a way  out 
of  a political  debacle  that 
could  sink  the  euro  and  his 
government 

President  Jacques  Chirac's 
foiled  gamble  in  France  to 
seek  an  early  mandate  for  an 
austerity  drive  to  qualify  for 
the  single  currency  will  only 
add  to  the  uncertainty  now 
surrounding  the  euro  project 
While  Hans  Tietmeyer,  the 
Bundesbank  chief;  reiterated 
his  defiance  of  government 
plans  to  revalue  the  national 
gold  reserves  to  qualify  for 
the  single  currency,  signs  of  a 
rebellion  on  the  backbenches 
and.  by  the  junior  coalition 
partner  added  to  the  urgent 
crisis  in  Bonn. 

Last  night’s  meeting  with 

‘A  Pandora’s  Box  - 
has  been  opened 
and  the  [political] 
consequences  are 
now  out  of  control’ 

leaders  of  the  liberal  Free 
Democrats  (FDP)  and  the  be- 
leaguered finance  minister 
Theo  Waigel’s  Bavarian 
Christian  Social  Union  (CSU) 
was  to  find  measures  to  plug 
an  DM18  billion  hole  in  the 
budget 

While  the  central  hawk  is 
vehemently  opposed  to  Mr 
Waigel’s  plan  to  revalue  the 
gold  to  cut  the  budget  deficit, 
the  FDP  has  staked  its  credi- 
bility on  stopping  the  finance 
minister  from  raising  ftael  tax 
and  delaying  a promised  cut 
in  the  unpopular  “solidarity 
tax”  levied  to  rebuild  eastern 
Germany. 

The  FDP  economic  spokes- 
man, Paul  Friedhoft  said  his 
party  was  not  afraid  of  trig- 
gering fresh  elections  on  the 
tax  issue. 

“I  see  no  chance  that  the  1 
FDP  will  agree  to  plug  gaps  in 
the  budget  by  increasing 
taxes,”  he  said.  "That  also  ap- 
plies to  the  solidarity-tax.  The 
Christian.  Democrats  (CDU) 


and  the  CSU  win  need  a new 
coalition  partner  to  make 
such  a decision.  Tt  would  also 
be  clear  in  those  circum- 
stances that  the  CDU  and  the 

CSU  bore  all  the  blame  for  the 

break-up  of  the  coalition." 

As  Mr  Waigel  and  Mr 
Kohl’s  key  lieutenant  Wolf- 
Bang  Schduble.  sought  to  rally 
their  troops  by  stressing  the 
“independence”  of  parlia- 
ment Mr  Tietmeyer  sought 
MPs*  support  before  going  be- 
fore the  budget  committee  on 
Wednesday. 

The  Bundesbank  chief  de- 
nied reports  that  he  had 
called  for  a delay  In  the  sched- 
uled 1999  launch  of  the  euro, 
but  showed  no  signs  of  back- 
ing down  on  the  gold  tow. 

“The  Bundesbank  hopes 
the  German  government  and 
parliament  will  take  appro- 
priate consideration  of  these 
objections  when  they 
their  decisions,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile  the  scale  of  the 
opposition  to  Mr  Kohl  and  Mr 
Waigel  became  apparent  Mr 
Kohl’s  traditional  supporters 
in  business,  banking  and  the 
media  have  deserted  him 
Disquiet  is  growing  on  the 
government  backbenches, 
and  public  opinion  backs 
Frankfurt  against  Bonn. 

Mr  Waigel  argues  that  the 
government  has  no  alterna- 
tive to  raising  taxes.  He  hqg 
listed  possible  public  spend- 
ing cuts,  including  child 
allowances  and  subsidies  to 
coal  mining  and  agriculture 
— none  of  which  would  be  po- 
litically acceptable. 

Government  officials  admit 
the  gold  row  has  helped  In- 
crease the  possibility  of  a de- 
lay in  the  launch  of  the  euro. 

“They  are  victims  of  their 
own  ingenuity,”  one  said.  “A 
Pandora's  Box  has  been 
opened  and  the  consequences 
are  now  out  of  control  No- 
body knows  what  tt  will  lead 
to,  but  a delay  is  now  a lot 
more  likely.” 

The  leader  of  the  opposition 
Social  Democrats,  Oskar  La- 
fontalne,  called  on  Mr  Kohl  to 
announce  a general  election, 
saying  the  Bundesbank  row 
had  irreparably  damaged  the 
government’s  credibility. 

“The  economic  and  finance 
policies  of  the  Kohl  govern- 
ment have  foiled.  The  coali- 
tion is  so  divided  that  it  Is 
incapable  of  taking  action,” 
he  said  in  an  interview  in 
today's  Der  Spiegel  magazine. 


Holes  in  ozone 
over  Russia 


Carol  wnttants 
htNomsflUrafe 

IN  THIS  land  of  melting 
permafrost  and  dwindling 
species,  a new  ecological 
threat  is  looming  over  much 
of  Russia  In  the  form  of  two 
giant  holes  in  the  Earth's  pro- 
tective ozone  layer.  - 

The  holes,  which  appeared 
in  early  March,  expose  to  in- 
creased ultraviolet  radiation 
an  area  twice  the  size  of 
Texas  east  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  a smaller  area  in 
the  densely  populated  north- 
west region  which  includes 
Moscow,  St  Petersburg  and 
the  now-independent  Baltic 
states. 

Scientists  studying  the 
openings  are  unsure  of  the 
causes  but  say  decades  of 
reckless  development  of  Sibe- 
ria in  the  Soviet  era  have  con- 
tributed to  the  problem. 

“The  human  factor  is  no 
doubt  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions leading  to  depletion  of 
the  ozone  layer."  said  Vladi- 
mir Zuyev,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Atmospheric  Optics 
in  Tomsk. 

"But-the  truth- is  that  we 
don’t  really  understand  foe 


mechanics  of  how  geophysi- 
cal and  chemical  substances 
are  interacting  with  ozone, 
and  until  we  do  we  cannot 
'draw  intelligent  conclusions 
about  what  changes  are 
needed  in  human  behaviour.” 

The  holes,  which  were  de- 
tected by  satellite,  have 
remained  in  place,  though 
their  size,  ozone  content  and 
location  vary  slightly  each 
day. 

Thinning  of  the  ozone  layer 
was  first  noticed  over  Antarc- 
tica in  the  early  1980s  and  a 
similar  hole  has  been  seen 
over  the  Arctic  in  some  years. 

Western  and  Russian  stud- 
ies suggest  fluorocarbons 
from  aerosol  cans  and  gas 
used  In  refrigeration  are  res- 
ponsible for  destroying  areas 
of  ozone.  A study  by  the  Sibe- 
rian branch,  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1992  also  linked 
the  activity  of  big  gas-produc- 
ing companies  in  the  Tyumen 
region  to  the  loss  of  ozone. 

But  scientists  say  natural 
phenomena  seem  to  be 
equally  important:  Mr 
Zuyev’s  institute  says  the 
biggest  destroyer  of  ozone  in 
the  past  10  years  was  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Pinatubo 
in  1991.  — Los  Angeles  Times. 


A period  of 
‘cohabitation’ 
looms  for  the 
conservative 
president  and 
a Socialist 
prime  minister. 
But  Jacques 
Chirac  is 
unlikely  to  gain 
the  leverage 
that  Frangois 
Mitterrand 
once  secured 
over  him, 
writes 

Paul  Webster 

in  Paris 


WHEN  the  GauD- 
ist-led  coalition 
won  the  parlia- 
mentary elec- 
tions in  1986, 
there  was  a widespread  as- 1 
sumption  that  a constitu- 
tional crisis  would  quickly  ' 
follow  as  the  new  prime  min- 
ister, Jacques  Chirac,  and  the 
Socialist  president  since  1981, : 
Francois  Mitterrand,  clashed I 
on  policies.  1 

This  was  the  first  time  in  I 


President  Jacques  Chirac  in  Paris  contemplates  Socialist  victory  at  the  weekend 


the  1958  fifth  republic  that  the 
two  most  important  leaders 
bad  come  from  opposing  polit- 
ical systems.  The  word  “co- 
habitation” was  born  into  the 
political  vocabulary. 

The  world  watched  with 
amusement  when  Mr  Chirac 
and  Mitterrand,  in«»  an  ill- 
suited  married  couple,  argued 
over  who  would  sit  where  at 
summit  meetings. 

But  in  less  than  two  years  it 
seemed  that  cohabitation  had 


ruined  Mr  Chirac's  career. 
The  prime  minister’s  pres- 
sure for  the  president  to 
resign  and  accept  a popular 
verdict  on  the  previous  five 
years  of  socialism  rebounded 
in  his  face. 

Mitterrand  never  lost  con- 
trol of  the  key  levers  of 
power,  Including  defence  and 
foreign  policy,  while  quietly 
campaigning  far  re-election 
in  1988. 

Meanwhile  Mr  Chirac  was 


left  to  conduct  domestic  af- 
fairs, including  privatisation, 
which  a disappointed  elector- 
ate held  against  him  when  he 
stood  for  the  presidency  in 
1988. 

Mitterrand's  immense  po- 
litical experience  and  cun- 
ning were  more  important  to 
his  1988  victory  over  Mr 
Chirac  than  the  constitution 
drawn  up  by  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  who  assumed  that  the 
president  and  prime  minister 
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would  come  from  the  same 
party. 

Drawing  lessons  from  the 
domination  that  Mitterrand 
exercised  from  1986  to  1988. 
Edouard  Balladur,  the  next 
Gaullist  prime  minister  to 
undergo  the  trials  of  cohabita- 
tion. was  considerably  more 
cautious. 

Mr  Balladur,  whose  right- 
wing  coalition  was  returned 
to  power  with  a landslide  in 
1993,  wanted  to  stand  for  pres- 


ident in  1995.  so  he  was  al- 
most excessively  respectful  of 
presidential  prerogatives.  Al- 
though Mitterrand  was  dying 
of  cancer,  he  became  the  dom- 
inant partner  again,  while  en- 
couraging Mr  Balladur  to 

compete  against  Mr  Chirac  in 
1995. 

The  split  between  support- 
ers of  Mr  Balladur,  who  was 
knocked  out  in  the  presiden- 
tial first  round,  and  Mr 
Chirac,  who  won.  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  voters' 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  di- 
vided Gaulli  st-centre-right 
government. 

Mitterrand  has  won  a post- 
humous personal  triumph, 
but  it  is  doubtful  that  Mr 
Chirac  can  use  the  experience 
of  cohabitation  to  gain  the  ad- 
vantage over  Lionel  Jospin. 

Rather  than  call  for  Mr 
Chirac  to  resign.  Mr  Jospin 
has  said  he  must  hand  over 
the  keys  or  power  to  parlia- 
ment and  the  government  and 
take  a backseat  or  bring 
about  a constitutional  crisis. 

Even  before  the  result  the 
president  had  implicitly  ac- 
knowledged a shift  in  the 
power  base  by  taking  up  left- 
wing  demands  for  a more 
social  Europe  and  debate  on 
the  single  currency. 

During  his  two  years  in 
office,  Mr  Chirac  has  lacked 
authority,  energy  and  intu- 
ition. Few  people  credit  him 
with  Mitterrand's  political 
skill,  but  he  has  a trump  card: 
he  can  dissolve  the  national 
assembly  and  call  a fresh  gen- 
eral election  after  a year  — as 
may  happen  if  he  clashes  with 
Mr  Jospin  before  the  assem- 
bly's five-year  term  ends  in 
2002. 

He  can  also  call  a referen- 
dum to  settle  policy  differ- 
ences or  propose  his  own  ini- 
tiatives — while 
remembering  a 1969  prece- 
dent: De  Gaulle  resigned  after 
losing  a referendum. 


Women  tipped  to  inject 
new  blood  into  cabinet 


Jospin  puts  an  end  to 
waiting  in  the  wings 


Lionel  Jospin  campaigned  with  a restricted  entourage, 
leaving  little  doubt  about  his  cabinet  selections,  writes  Paul 
Webster.  Themost  striking  change  win  be  the  presence  of  at 
least  floe  women,  to  fulfil  a party  pledge  to  give  women 
30  per  cent  of  the  posts  as  the  first  step  towards  parity. 

All  the  women  expected  to  be  nominated  worked  with  the 
last  Socialist  government  under  Pierre Berigoooy,  who 
committed  suicide  in  1993.  The  nea>  administration  will 
also  mark  the  ascendancy  of  the  social-democratic  wing,  led 
by  the  former  prime  minister  Michel  Rocard,  who 
consistently  challenged  what  he  considered  Francois  ■ 
Mitterrand’s  archaic”  economic  policies. 


Rising  stars 


THE  five  women  most 
likely  to  be  given 
senior  posts  are: 

□ Marttne  Aubry,  aged  47, 
daughter  of  the  former  EU 
Commission  president  Jac- 
ques Delors.  She  is  ex- 
pected to  be  reappointed 
labour  minister. 

□ Dominique  Voynet,  aged 
38,  the  presidential  candi- 
date for  Les  Verts  in  1995 
and  now  its  leader.  A doc- 
tor and  MEP.  she  has  been 
told  she  will  be  environ- 
ment minister. 

□ Elisabeth  Guigon,  aged 
40,  Mitterrand’s  EU  adviser 
and  then  minister  for  Euro- 
pean affairs.  A graduate  of 
the  Ecole  Nationale  d’ Ad- 
ministration, she  expects  to 
be  industry  minister. 

□ S£golene  Royal,  aged  44. 
Environment  minister  in 
1993.  she  will  probably 
head  the  cultural  ministry. 

□ Fr&derique  Bredin,  aged 
40,  mayor  of  Honfleur,  was 
youth  and  sports  minister 
hi  the  last  Socialist  govern- 
ment and  is  in  line  to  be- 
come health  minister. 

The  men  Mr  Jospin  wants 
in  his  cabinet  include  two 
former  prime  ministers  as 
well  as  former  senior  min- 
isters who  have  helped  ; 
reunite  a party  divided 
after  Mitterrand’s  retire- ! 
ment  in  1995.  The  male  ! 


ministers  will  be  on  aver- 
age 10  years  older  than  the 
female  ones.  They  include: 

□ Michel  Rocard,  aged  66. 
prime  minister  1983-91, 
whose  battle  to  impose 
social  democratic  doctrines  __ 
on  the  party  put  him  at  Martine  Aubry 

odds  with  Mitterrand.  

Party  first  secretary  in 
1993  and  1994,  he  is  favour- 
ite for  the  justice  ministry. 

□ Laurent  Fabius,  aged  50, 
prime  minister  in  1984.  His 
career  was  set  back  by  un- 
proved allegations  of  com- 
plicity In  the  distribution 
of  HIV-contaminated  blood. 

Mayor  of  Gran d-Qu evilly 
near  Rouen,  he  is  set  to  be- 
come foreign  minister. 

□ Jean-Pierre  Chevfcnement, 
aged  58.  led  the  Socialist  Par- 
ty's nationalistic  left  wing 

I until  be  founded  the  Euro-  Segolene  Royal 
sceptic  Citizens’  Movement. 

He  will  probably  get  the  pub- 
lic works  ministry. 

□ Jack  Lang,  aged  57,  a 
university  law  lecturer  and 
former  theatre  director, 
was  the  most  popular  min- 
ister in  previous  govern- 
ments. He  is  in  line  for 
European  affairs. 

□ Dominique  Strauss-Kahn, 

aged  48,  is  tipped  as  finance 
minister,  charged  with  dis- 
cussing social  reforms  to 
accompany  the  single  . „ _ . 

currency.  Elisabeth  Guigon 


Jonathan  Steele  in  Paris 

EDOUARD  Balladur,  the 
rightwing  former  prime 
minister,  put  his  finger 
on  it  halfway  through  the 
campaign.  When  Lionel  Jos- 
pin called  for  a television  de- 
bate he  snapped:  “He  thinks 
this  is  the  third  round  of  the 
1995  presidential  election." 

Watching  the  Socialist  lead- 
er’s adrenalin  pump  as  he 
raced  round  the  country  in 
the  last  month  was  indeed 
like  seeing  a replay  of  the  way 
Mr  Jospin  came  alive  two 
years  ago.  He  became  a man 
possessed  of  a new  energy 
and  drive,  apparently  deter- 
mined to  get  revenge  for  Jac- 
ques Chirac’s  narrow  victory. 

It  was  especially  significant 
because  he  went  into  the 
shadows  after  the  defeat,  and 
his  tenure  as  party  secretary 
was  for  from  secure.  He  could 
simply  have  faded  away. 

Instead,  this  intellectual 
with  a well-deserved  reputa- 
tion far  integrity  and  honesty 
held  on,  and  even  before  the 
snap  election  was  called  he 
had  become  the  architect  of 
the  winning  formula  of  "plu- 
ralism on  the  left”. 

He  created  an  alliance  with 
the  various  green  groups,  a 
strategy  never  adopted  by 
Francois  Mitterrand.  While 
recognising  the  need  to  bring 
the  Communists  on  board  be- 
cause of  their  10  per  cent 
share  of  the  vote,  he  chose  the 
loose  formula  of  a joint  decla- 
ration rather  than  the  “com- 
mon programme”  created  by 
Mr  Mitterrand  in  19RL 
He  also  pushed  the  notion 
of  a new  approach  to  the 
single  currency.  While  never 
renouncing  support  of  the 


Jospin:  Finds  intrigues  and 
phoney  imagery  distasteful 

euro  or  abandoning  the  1999 
starting  date,  he  laid  down 
new  conditions  for  France’s 
adhesion.  This  trapped  Presi- 
dent Chirac,  who  called  the 
early  election  because  of  the 
imminence  of  the  euro  deci- 
sion but  appeared  to  have  no 
policy  except  more  of  the 
same  austerity. 

Mr  Jospin  always  had  an 
ambiguous  relationship  with 
Mitterrand.  As  Socialist  Party 
secretary  from  1981.  when  Mit- 
terrand became  the  presiden- 
tial candidate,  Mr  Jospin 
seemed  doomed  to  be  an  appa- 
ratchik rather  than  a minister. 

“James  Stewart  but  never 
John  Wayne  or  Kirk  Doug- 
las,” said  Jean-Marie  Colom- 
bani.  editor  of  Le  Monde.  But 
be  showed  his  mettle  by  in- 
sisting on  running  the  1986 
parliamentary  campaign 
rather  than  let  Laurent  Fa- 
bius, the  then  prime  minister, 
doit. 

Although  the  campaign  was 
lost.  Mr  Jospin  was  seen  as  a 


man  of  the  party  rather  than 
a courtier  in  the  Mitterrand 
entourage.  He  hated  Mitter- 
rand’s monarchist  tenden- 
cies. and  the  corruption 
which  they  encouraged.  He 
shocked  the  president  by 
resigning  as  party  secretary 
shortly  before  the  1988  presi- 
dential election. 

Appointed  education  minis- 
ter afterwards,  a move  meant 
to  sideline  him  for  ever,  he 
was  distanced  from  the  strug- 
gles between  Michel  Rocard, 
the  new  prime  minister,  and 
Mr  Fabius,  who  had  replaced 
Mr  Jospin  as  party  secretary. 

He  also  remained  untainted 
by  the  disastrous  party  con- 
ference in  1990,  when  the 
party  almost  broke  apart  He 
took  over  again  as  party  sec- 
retary on  the  eve  of  the  1995 
election. 

Like  most  members  of  the 
political  elite,  Mr  Jospin  is  an 
enarque  — a graduate  of  the 
prestigious  Ecole  Nationale 
d' Administration.  But  after 
graduating  he  broke  ranks  by 
refusing  an  invitation  to  join 
the  foreign  service  and  be- 
came a teacher.  Some  saw  this 
as  deliberate  "class  betrayal”, 
a product  of  1960s  Trotskyism. 

Whatever  the  reason,  Mr 
Jospin’s  anti-careerist  in- 
stinct has  remained  true.  He 
finds  the  intrigues  and  pho- 
ney imagery  of  party  politics 
mildly  distasteful,  and  even 
though  his  political  views 
have  shifted  he  retains  a 
strong  streak  principle. 

A personal  crisis  three 
years  ago  when  his  wife  left 
him  might  have  wrecked  his 
morale.  He  bounced  back  and 
re-married,  and  as  he  ap- 
proaches his  60th  birthday  in 
July  he  Is  clearly  a man  at  the 
top  of  his  form. 
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An  end  to 
dependency 

But  let’s  have  childcare  too 


Will  Ulster  listen? 

Don’t  knock  the  bosberaad 


RARELY  can  Winston  Churchill's  complaint  about  the 
dreary  integrity  of  the  Irish  quarrel  have  been  so 
graphically  illustrated  as  at  the  conference  centre 
outside  the  South  African  village  of  Amiston  this 
weekend.  The  insistence  of  the  Unionist  delegations  on 
having  their  own  bar,  sleeping  and  dining  facilities  — 
unsullied  by  the  sight  of  their  republican  countrymen 
and  women  — would  seem  to  bear  out  the  most 
pessimistic  assessments  of  the  insolubility  of  the 
conflict  The  thought  of  Nelson  Mandela  having  to 
deliver  his  “opening”  speech  twice  because  the  dele- 
gates refused  to  share  the  same  room  would  be  comic  if 
it  were  not  cause  for  deep  embarrassment  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  prefer  a less  ridiculous  characterisa- 
tion of  loyalism.  But  they  were  at  least  there;  if  not 
exactly  meeting  across  the  sectarian  divide,  then  at 
least  engaged  in  what  might  described  as  proximity 
talks. 

The  Amiston  concatenation  (a  term  which  might 
describe  those  resentfully  chained  together  by  history) 
was  part  of  a South  African  tradition  known  as  the 
bosberaad,  a word  which,  post-1994,  is  deserving  of 
recognition  beyond  the  Afrikaans  woordeboek.  Translat- 
ing as  a “council  In  the  bushveld,”  the  bosberaad  is  an 
informal  get-together  at  a remote  venue  in  which  the 
participants,  removed  briefly  from  the  intrusions  of 
everyday  life  and  the  demands  of  public  posturing,  are 
expected  to  bond  over  drinks  at  the  bar  — boerewors  at 
the  braatvleis  and  steaks  at  the  breakfast  table  — 
enabling  them  to  sort  out  their  collective  problems  with 
the  benefit  of  fresh  understanding  as  to  their  shared 
humanity. 

Now  much  favoured  in  the  South  African  corporate 
world,  the  bosberaad  was  popularised  by  informal  get- 
togethers  between  the  ANC  and  the  National  Party 
government  which  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  coun- 
try's political  settlement  At  the  first  bosberaad,  legend 
has  it  the  then  South  African  foreign  minister,  Pik 
Botha,  was  so  over-taken  by  the  conviviality  of  the 
proceedings  that  he  dressed  himself  up  as  Napoleon 
and,  amidst  great  hilarity,  had  to  be  saved  from 
immolating  himself  m die  camp-fire. 

Comic  opera  aside,  the  lesson  learned  was  the  advan- 
tage of  escaping  from  the  straight]  ackets  imposed  by 
“principles”  and  the  associated  baggage  of  history 
which  parties  to  well-entrenched  conflicts  tend  to  bring 
to  the  negotiating  table.  The  bosberaads  also  spawned  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  fridge,  the  negotiators  developing 
the  philosophy  that  the  surest  way  to  reach  the 
finishing  line  is  to  run  around  the  hurdles.  (A  fine 
example  was  provided  by  the  recent  discovery  that 
South  Africa  does  not  have  a coat-of-arms;  the  negotia- 
tors. it  transpires,  quietly  "forgot"  to  provide  for  one  in 
the  constitution  in  the  belief  that  the  search  for  symbols 
would  be  divisive).  It  is  unfortunate  if  these  lessons 
have  gone  undiscovered  by  the  participants  in  Ireland’s 
first  bosberaad.  But  they  are  there  to  be  commended  to 
those  who  are  now  setting  the  agenda  for  the  assault  on 
the  Irish  quarrel;  an  assault  made  all  the  more  welcome 
by  this  latest  manifestation  of  dreary  integrity. 


NO  WONDER  yesterday’s  broadsheet  press  was  excited. 
Downing  Street  had  briefed  their  political  editors  about 
the  speech  which  Tony  Blair  will  make  today.  In  this 
first  social  policy  speech  outside  Westminster  since 
becoming  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Blair  is  promising  to 
tackle  the  one  welfare  issue  which  the  Conservatives 
continued  to  duck:  one-parent  families.  According  to 
Labour’s  spin  doctors,  the  Government  is  intent  on 
ending  “the  dependency  culture".  It  has  finally  recog- 
nised that  “governments  can  all  too  easily  institutional- 
ise poverty  rather  than  solve  it,  lock  people  into 
dependency  rather  than  give  them  the  means  to  be 
independent”.  The  front-page  splash  headlines  signalled 
this  new  approach:  “Blair:  single  mothers  must  work” 
(Sunday  Telegraph),  “Labour  assault  on  single  moth- 
ers” (Sunday  Times),  "Blair’s  new  tough  line  on  single 
mothers”  (the  Observer). 

No  one  should  dispute  the  worrying  rise  in  depen- 
dency of  Britain’s  L5  million  one-parent  family  Two 
decades  ago,  only  44  per  cent  of  lone  mothers  were 
dependent  on  benefits;  now  70  per  cent  rely  on  Income 
Support  Nor  should  anyone  be  proud  of  the  result 
almost  50  per  cent  of  lone  mothers  in  1994  were  living 
on  less  than  £10fra-week  compared  to  only  4 per  cent  of 
married  couples.  The  same  story  in  reverse  order 
happens  at  the  other  end  of  the  income  scale,  with  over 
60  per  cent  of  married  couples  enjoying  an  income  of 
more  than  £350-a-week  compared  to  8 per  cent  of  lone 
mothers.  Remember,  the  poverty  which  afflicts  most 
lone  parents  also  afflicts  and  narrows  the  opportunities 
of  their  one-million-plus  children.  Other  European 
states  have  avoided  this  dependency  trap:  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Finland  and  Sweden  all  have  under 
40  per  cent  of  single  parents  dependent  on  benefits;  the 
Netherlands  has  under  30  per  cent,  and  Germany  under 
20  per  cent 

The  British  dependency  problem  is  genuine  enough. 
Any  progressive  party  should  be  confronting  such  a 
challenge.  It  is  Labour’s  solution  with  which  we  wish  to 
quibble.  Set  aside  the  compulsion  element,  which 
Whitehall  yesterday  said  would  not  be  included  in  the 
programme.  Sensibly,  Labour  will  give  single  parents  a 
choice  — not  an  order  — to  find  a job.  But  in  reality 
there  will  be  no  choice  because  there  is  no  plan  for 
comprehensive  childcare  provision.  Ministers  make 
much  of  surveys  which  show  that  nine  out  of  10  single 
parents  would  work  if  there  was  adequate  childcare 
provision  but  then  ignore  the  studies  by  the  Daycare 
Trust  which  show  there  is  only  one  childcare  place  for 
every  nine  children  under  eight  in  the  UK  What  is  the 
point  of  Harriet  Harman  inviting  500,000  single  mums 
to  have  a chat  at  their  Jobcentre  if  there  are  no 
childcare  places  available  even  if  they  found  a job? 

Promising  to  divert  a few  million  pounds  from  the 
lottery  for  homework  centres  is  not  a policy.  Worse  still 
pretending  this  welfare-to-work  policy  will  save 
resources  is  dishonest  None  of  the  successful  pro- 
grammes. such  as  Australia's  JET  (jobs,  education  and 
training)  scheme  which  Labour  has  endorsed,  have 
saved  money.  Cash  is  required  to  back  up  the  commit- 
ment Labour  is  no  longer  in  opposition.  Government 
requires  proper  planning  In  policy-making.  It  is  time  for 
ministers  to  demonstrate  some  joined-up  thinking. 
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Letters  to  .the  Editor 


Dunblane:  a 
victim’s  rights 


Teaching:  whose  head  will  roll? 


DOES  Decca  Aitkenhead 
really  believe  that  be- 


1— /really  believe  that,  be- 
cause my  daughter  was  mur- 
dered at  Dunblane,  I should 
be  precluded  from  campaign- 
ing for  tighter  gun  control 
(Let's  not  be  seduced  by  the 
charms  of  “victim  power”, 
May  30)? 

It  is  hardly  "irrational”  to 

suggest  that  if  handguns  had 
been  banned  after  the  Hun- 
gerford  massacre  in  1967  the 
tragedy  at  Dunblane  would 
not  have  occurred.  After  Hun- 
gerford.  those  in  Parliament 
left  gun  legislation  largely  un- 
changed because  they  argued 
— In  their  “rational"  way  — 
that  such  a massacre  was  a 

one-off. 

Ms  Aitkenhead  promotes 
the  view  that  those  who 
grieve  for  murder  victims 
somehow  lose  their  right  to 
comment  on  and  Influence 
events.  This  may  be  appropri- 
ate when  judgment  is  being 
made  on  the  fate  of  the  perpe- 
trators (alleged  or  convicted), 
as  in  the  case  of  Frank  Gif- 
ford, whose  sister  was  mur- 
dered in  Saudi  Arabia,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  so  when  those 
directly  affected  comment  on 
the  circumstances  that 
allowed  a crime  to  happen. 

I wished  only  to  change  a 
circumstance  that  was  a 
major  contributor  to  my 
daughter’s  death  — the  accep- 
tance of  a creeping  legal  gun 
culture. 

I was,  and  stQl  am,  against 
capital  punishment.  One 
reason,  a rational  one,  is  that 
it  is  not  a deterrent  it  would 
certainly  not  have  stopped 
Hamilton.  Gun  control  was  an 
overriding  issue  because  he 
was  allowed  to  keep  the  mur- 
der weapons  at  home  legally. 
(Dr)  Mick  North. 

1 Bridgend,  Dunblane, 
Perthshire  FK15  9ES. 


HEAD  teachers  demon- 
strated in  Scarborough 
the  kind  of  petulance 
they  would  not  expect  or  toler- 
ate from  students  in  their  own 
schools  (Heads’  enemy  No  l 
spared.  May  31).  Their  hysteri- 
cal reaction  to  Chris  Wood- 
head  demonstrates  that  the 
view  in  most  staffrooms  is 
that  teachers  always  know 
best  and  that  head  teachers 
should  be  the  sole  arbiters  on 
all  issues  concerned  with  chil- 
dren in  schooL 
The  long  march  to  child- 
centred  education  was  set  in 
reverse  at  a stroke  by  the  1988 
Education  Reform  Act  The  . 
right  of  children  to  be  edu- 
cated  has  become  the  right  of 
a head  to  decide  if  a child  de- 1 
serves  to  be  educated;  the 
right  of  children  to  be  lis- 
tened to  has  become  the  right 
of  a head  to  choose  whether  to  j 
ignore  a child's  opinion  or 
complaint 

Hopefully  last  Friday's 
childish  performance  will 
hasten  the  end  of  a bleak 
period  where  many  children 
— especially  the  disadvan- 
taged— have  a growing  sense 
of  schools  as  hostile  and  unre- 
sponsive places. 

David  HelliwelL 
5 Whinney  Field, 

Huddersfield  Road, 

Halifax.  W Yorks  HX3  0NP. 


THE  utter  distructiveness 

of  Wig  “naming  sham- 


I I Of  Wig  Naming  anrt  sham- 

mg”  policy  has  now  hew 
capped  by  the  head  teachers’ 
union's  Victorian  attitudes 
towards  Judging  teachers. 
Perhaps  teachers  should  be 
hanged,  shot,  imprisoned, 
fined  or  placed  in  stocks  on 
the  village  green  if  all  the 

fhilHrt>n  in  their  rlassgR  do 
not  achieve  level  X, Y or  Z? 

The  fact  is  that  if  only  2per 
cent  or  less  of  teachers  are  ac- 
tually incompetent  — if  you 
take  Chris  Woodhead’s  fig- 
ures — but  about  30  per  cent 
of  lessons  are  unsatisfactory 
— according  to  Ofisted  — then  . 
QED  there  are  a lot  of  per- 
fectly good  teachers  out  there 
who  are  teaching  badly.  The  1 
only  explanation  for  fills  can 
be  schools’  management. 

It  is  understandable  for  the 
head  teachers'  union  to  want 
to  deflect  any  criticism  for 
failing  schools  away  from  its 
members.  However,  trying  to 
put  their  own  staff  under  still 
more  pressure  is  facile  and 
will  be  counterproductive  In 
the  end. 

Many  head  teachers  do  not 
realise  how  much  power  they 
have  to  reduce  pressures  on 
their  own  staff,  thus  leaving 
them  with  time  and  energy  to 
teach  better,  or  possibly  even 
to  take  some  of  the  pressure 


off  the  head.  All  stick  and  no 
carrot  makes  for  an  acute 
teacher  shortage. 

Mark  Hellen. 

56  Bowtborpe  Road, 

Norwich  NR23TW. 


THE  objections  to  Mr 
Woodbead  arise  not  from 


DAVID  Blunkett  should 
know  that  the  enthusi- 
asm and  hope  that  currently 
exist  in  the  country  have 
arisen  in  the  expectation  that 
things  are  changing  for  the 
better  after  18  long  years.  One 
of  the  things  we  hope  has 
changed  is  the  culture  of  deni- 
gration of  the  less  by  the 
more  powerful  as  a way  of  ob- 
scuring social  truth. 

Mr  Woodbead  has  been  a 
leading  exponent  of  this  cul- . 
hire  — not  a servant  of  that 
section  of  the  citenzry  strug- 
gling against  appalling  odds, 
but  servile  to  foe  power  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  mak- 
ing foe  job  impossible.  Mr 
Blunkett’s  suggestion  that 
those  who  would  like  to  see 
the  back  of  him  are  "sceptics, 
cynics  and  energy-sappers”  is 
an  ominous  return  to  the  cul- 
ture of  denigration  we  hoped 
had  disappeared. 

Mr  woodhead  is  New 
Labour’s  first  big  mistake  and 
should  be  sacked. 

David  Small. 

35  Tranby  Gardens,  WoHaton, 
Nottingham  NG8  2AB. 


■ Woodbead  arise  not  from 
his  desire  to  raise  profes- 
sional standards  but  from  his 
lack  of  qualifications  — by 
scholarship  or  by  classroom 
expertise  — for  the  task.  One 
can  have  no  confidence  either 
in  his  understanding  of 
research  methods  or  In  his  fa- 
miliarity with  teacher  skills. 
The  resounding  vote  against 
him  ensures  his  pronounce- 
ments can  have  no  credibility 
with  the  profession.  If  Mr 
Blunkett  persists  in  his  cham- 
pioning of  Mr  Woodhead,  his 
own  credibility  is  equally  un- 
likely to  survive. 

(Prof)  David  Fontana. 

6 Larch  Grove,  I 

Cardiff  CF45TEL  I 


MYRA  Hindley  (Letters, 

May  31)  should  have 


IVlMay  31)  should  have 
served  her  tariff  sentence 
(was  it  12  years?)  and  then 
taken  the  normal  chance  at 
release  when  considered  risk- 
free. If  there  Is  reason  to  keep 
her  in  prison,  however,  let  it 
be  done  with  humanity. 

Within  prisons  there 
should  be  a seml-autonomous 
building,  semi-residential,  ad- 
mission conditional  and 
selective.  There  could  be  edu- 
cational courses  and  social 
activities.  Very  long-term 
prisoners  could  stay  there  for 
life  and  the  public  would  be 
safeguarded. 

Sen  Norman. 

Bowness  on  Solway,  Carlisle. 


THE  views  expressed  at  the 
head  teachers'  conference 


UNLIKE  many  who  com- 
ment on  her.  i have  met 


I head  teachers'  conference 
mean  that  the  entire  teaching 
community  has  told  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Education 
that  it  shares  his  vision  of 
quality  but  totally  disagrees 
about  the  methods  that  will 
achieve  it.  Ignoring  this  pro- 
fessional experience,  he  tells 
teachers  he  knows  best  The 
sheer  gob-smacking  hubris  of 
it  reminds  me  of — well,  pre- 
vious Tory  administrations. 
Tony  Faulkner. 

6 Ridley  Road, 

Rochester,  Kent  MEl  ItJL. 


Ument  on  her.  I have  met 
Myra  Hindley.  The  experi- 
ence made  one  lasting  impres- 
sion on  me:  how  like  an  the 
rest  of  us  she  is.  Is  that,  per- 
baps,  why  some  people  want 
to  keep  her  in  prison? 
Andrew  Graystone. 

Address  supplied. 


IF  Brady’s  accomplice  had 
been  a young  man,  would 


I been  a .young  man,  would 
your  feminist  correspondents 
be  demanding  his  release  or 
incarceration  for  life? 

John  Rogers. 

Melbourne  Road,  Bristol 


On  duty 


HAS  anyone  worked  out  the 
cost  of  taking  goods  up  in 


THE  “victim  power”  demon- 
strated after  Dunblane  was 


I straled  after  Dunblane  was 
channelled  into  facing  head-on 
the  increasing  “romance” 
with  firearms  in  this  country 
— not  quite  the  same  as  call- 
ing for  the  public  beheading,  if 
found  guilty,  of  the  defendants 
in  the  Saudi  case. 

(Dr)  John  C Franklin. 

16  Bui-well  Close, 

Lower  Earley. 

Reading  RG6  4BB. 


■ ■cost  of  taking  goods  up  in 
an  aeroplane  in  order  to  sell 
them  to  passengers  who  plan 
to  consume  them  after  taking 
them  back  to  earth  and  away 
from  the  airport  — to  which 
they  have  already  been  trans- 
ported at  some  expense? 

The  cost  of  the  employees 
selling  the  goods  must  be  con- 
siderable and  the  marginal 
costs  of  having  the  extra 
weight  must  have  an  Impact 
on  the  economics  of  an  airline. 
John  Roberts. 

19  White  Horses  Way, 
Littlehampton  BN17  6NH. 


A Country  Diary 


Living  space 


NONE  of  the  responses  to 
foe  International  Crime 


ROY  Greenslade  (Tony  was 
doing  fine  until  Belfast, 


THE  power  of  the  state  pit- 
ted against  an  individual 


I ted  against  an  individual 
in  the  dock  can  induce  sympa- 
thy with  foe  accused  as  being 
the  underdog.  Allowing  the 
victim  to  state  how  foe  crime 
has  affected  him/her  can 
redress  the  balance. 

Walter  Cairns. 

836  Wllmslow  Road, 
Manchester  M20  8RP. 


■ ■doing  fine  until  Belfast, 
May  21)  writes;  "When  a vote 
is  worthless,  the  gun  assumes 
an  understandable,  if  distaste- 
ful importance.”  This  does  not 
explain  why  the  original  IRA 
gave  up  the  gun  In  1972,  or 
why  the  SDLP  never  took  it  up. 
Bert  Ward. 

Westwood  Avenue. 
Middlesbrough. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  In  e-ma/led 
letters 


IN  the  international  Crime 
Victimisation  Survey  (Let- 
ters, May  28)  focused  on  ur- 
ban design.  Yet  in  contrast  to 
the  well-connected  and  dense 
‘traditional”  city  (ie  much  of 
London)  which  has  homes, 
business,  work  and  leisure 
opportunities  close  together, 
every  development  of  the  last 
20  years  has  tried  to  spread 
out  and  separate  out  different 
uses. 

Connected  streets,  with  a 
mix  of  uses,  result  in.the  pres- 
ence of  people  for  much  of 
each  day.  Such  designs  sup- 
port natural  surveillance  and 
lessen  the  opportunity  for 
burglary.  By  contrast,  in  the 


modern,  single-use  estate, 
with  short  roads  or  dead- 
ends, housing  areas  are  con- 
fusing to  enter  and  often  lead 
nowhere.  More  car  use  and 
less  walking  is  inevitable  and 
the  lack  of  connectedness 
minimises  the  presence  of 
people  passing  through. 

Many  new  estates  have 
minimal  overlook  of  puhlic 
spaces  and  so  nearly  every 
garden,  a favourite  place  of 
burglar  access,  can  be  ap- 
proached . without 

confrontation. 

Urgent  change  in  the  way 
we  regulate  and  design  urban 
layout  is  indicated. 

Graham  Paul  Smith. 

Joint  Centre  for  Urban 
Design, 

Oxford  Brookes  University, 
Oxford  OX3  0BP. 


BRADFIELD  WOODS,  SUF- 
FOLK: It  seemed  a good  way  of 
distracting  our  young  daugh- 
ters so  that  we  could  have  a 
little  time  to  enjoy  this  mag- 
nificent reserve  — promising 
them  lOp  for  each  different 
flower  they  could  spot  Off 
they  flew,  running  up  and 
down  the  woodland  rides  to 
point  out  to  us  their  various 
profitable  discoveries;  blue- 
bells, violets,  wood  anemones, 
wood  spurge,  yellow  archan- 
gel lords  and  ladies,  water- 
avens.  primroses,  early  purple 
orchids,  lesser  celandines,  bu- 
gles, oxsllps-  It  was  beginning 
to  look  a rather  expensive 
deal  Fortunately  their  botany 
didn’t  run  to  all  tbs  trees  on 
foe  reserve,  which  includes 
most  of  Britain's  native 
species.  Yet  these  might  have 
been  only  a fraction  of  our 
potential  expense,  since  the 
plant  list  for  Bradfield  Is  over 
370  species  — a total  rivalled 
by  only  two  or  three  locations 
in  Britain. 

One  of  foe  reasons  for  this 
extraordinary  diversity  is 
Bradfield’ s age.  Documents 
concerning  its  management  as 
a commercial  wood  go  back  to 


1252,  and  evidence  from  the 
soft  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  continuously  covered 
with  trees  for  8,000  years. 
Bradfield  also  holds  more 
powerful  visual  proof  of  its 
antiquity  in  some  of  the  cop- 
piced tree  stools,  which  are 
over  5.5  metres  across.  Dr  Oli- 
ver Rackbam,  an  authority  on 
this  wood,  speculates  that  foe 
stumps,  perhaps  a thousand 
years  old,  are  amongst  the 
oldest  surviving  residents  in 
Britain.  As  he  goes  on  to  sug- 
gest, Bradfield  is  a living  ex- 
pression of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  Important  to  our  under- 
standing of  foe  past  and,  thus, 
of  ourselves,  as  a Norman  ca- 
thedral or  the  nearby  abbey 
ruins  of  Bury  St  Edmunds. 

How  strange,  then,  that  in 
the  1960s  anyone  could  think 
it  appropriate  to  fell  Bradfield 
in  the  name  of  agricultural 
improvement  Fortunately,  it 
was  saved  by  a campaign,  run 
by  local  residents  and  is  cur- 
rently managed  by  English 
Nature  and  Suffolk  Wildlife 
Trust  To  all  of  these  parties 
we  owe  an  enormous  debt  of 
gratitude. 

MARK  COCKER 


A bard  for  the  world  but  not  for  the  Globe 


Endpiece 


Roy  Hattersley 


AFTER  weeks  of  agonis- 
ing indecision.  I have 
firmly  decided  that  I 
am  unequivocally  am- 
bivalent about  the  Globe 
Theatre.  Dull  would  he  be  of 
scrul  who  failed  to  be  excited 
by  Sam  Wannamaker's  dream. 
And  the  way  in  which  deter- 
mination turned  hope  lntr> 
reality  was  even  more  heroic 
than  the  original  romantic 
idea.  But  although  i fed  the 
hair  rise  on  the  back  of  my 
neck  every  time  that  I think  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  being  per 
formed  in  exactly  the  same 
place,  and  in  almost  exactly 
foe  same  way,  as  they  were 
performed  In  Shakespeare's 
time.  I know  in  my  head  (if 
not  in  my  heart)  that  the  con- 
trivance Is  certainly  danger- 
ous and  probably  wrong. 

I was  convinced  of  the  dan- 
ger and  error  by  foe  boyhood 
memories  that  mention  of  the 


Globe  brings  to  mind.  I do  not 
recall  Donald  Wolfit  touring 
with  King  Lear  or  the  local 
rep  putting  on  Hamlet  to  in- 
spire A-level  English  students. 

1 remember  visiting  the  City 
Museum  at  York  and  being 
told,  as  we  walked  down  the 
perfect  replica  of  a Victorian 
street  that  we  were  re-living 
foe  past.  That  is  not  where 
Shakespeare  belongs.  i 

Shakespeare,  as  well  as  Mfl- 1 
ton,  should  be  living  at  this 
hour  — not  treated  as  if  he  is 
part  of  our  quaint  and  almost 

forgotten  past  The  Globe  la  an  , 
enchanting  building  and  its 
magic  Is  increased  by  foe 
knowledge  that  all  of  the  de- 
sign, and  most  of  foe  materi- 
als, whidh  gave  the  concept 
shape  and  form,  are  faithful  to 
the  theatres  which  were  built 
In  Shakespeare's  England.  But 
that  makes  ft  dangerously  like 
the  centre  oiece  of  an  Eliza- 
beth theme  park-  What  Shake- 
speare has  to  teach  ns  is  as 
relevant  today  as  ft  was  400 
years  ago. 

Let  us  take  a single  example 
from  the  several  thousand 
which  prove  my  point  “i  have 


no  spur  to  prick  the  sides  of 
my  intent  but  only  vaulting 
ambition”;  confessed  Mac- 
beth. He  waft  on  to  say  that  it 
“o’erieaps  itself  and  falls  on 
the  other”.  If  in  file  years 
since  1606  anyone  has  written 
a better  warning  to  politicians 
with  a lust  for  power  but  a 
lack  of  principle,  I have  yet  to 
read  it  I do  not  want  that  sort 
of  essentially  contemporary  , 
genius  to  be  kept  on  display  | 
under  glass. 

Enthusiasts  for  the  Globe 
win  certainly  argue  that  they 
are  bringing  Shakespeare  to 
the  people.  And  I understand 
foe  attraction  of  recreating 
the  spirit  of  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land before  A C Bradley  dis- 
covered aspects  of  the  trage- 
dies that  foe  author  hiwwptf 
had  failed  to  notice.  But  I do 
not  believe  .that  the  talk  of  or- 
anges on  sale  in  the  bear  pit 
and  fighting  amongst  the  pay- 
ing public  will  make  even  the 
more  raucous  of  the  comedies 
come  alive.  AdmittecBy  most 
of  the  silly  talk  about  duds 
and  strolling  players,  did  not 
come  from  the . management, 
but  it  is  the  inevitable  result 


of  a building  which  looks  as  if , 
it  is  part  of  The  Shakespeare  , 
Experience. 

Tan  years  ago,  I would  have 
fowl  unthinkingly  on  the  airto  , 
of  the  Globe.  Shakespeare,  I 
believed  In  my  ignorance, 
ought  to  be  reproduced  in  the 
way  which  I imagined  that 
Shakespeare  intended.  I 
: thought  that  actors,'  dressed  in 
mffe  anti  wHnnld  stand 

at  the  centre  of  the  stage,  look 
straight  into  die  audience  and 
speak  the  ihv*  In  the  mea- 
sured diction  which  allowed 
foe  playgoers  -to  understand 
foe  poetry.  In  this  paper,  I 
have  denounced  Troflns  and 
Cressida  set  in  the  Crimean 
War,  The  Winter’s  Tale  enliv- 
ened by  a jaxzarcKestra  and  a 
Comedy  of  Errors  with  seta  of 
twins  which  was  so  spectaco- 
lariy  dissimilar  that,  although 
each  confusion  was  s good 
joke,  no  conflision  -was  credi- 
bly possible.  .;•/ 

. I justified  my  objection  wtth1 
the  example  trf  Joe  Macbeth — 
a Hollywood  adaptation  offtfe- 
Scottish  play  which  made  foe 
•Tha  ne  of  Cawdor  a Chicago 
hoodlum  with'  ambitions  -to 


take  over  the  rackets  for  the 
whole  town.  The  film  was  a 
flop.  Shakespeare,  I used  to 
say,  cannot  be  improved  upon. 
Play  him  straight.  Flay  him 
original.  My  delight  at  seeing 
the  Globe  musicians  in  their 
original  costumes,  playing 
original  music  on  original  in- 
struments would  have  been 
un  confined. 

Then  Stanley  WeEs  — dur- 
ing one  of  those  glorious  birth- 
day celebrations  which  they 
hold  at  Stratford  every  year — 
put  me  right  Mr  Wells  Is  one 
of  the  world’s  great  authori- 
ties on  Shakespeare,  and  with 
Gary  Taylor,  of  America,  has 
co-edited  foe  new,  -massive 
and  most  authoritative  Oxford 
edition,  of  the  Complete 
Works.  Shakespeare,  Wells 
told  me,  expected- his  {days  to 
.be  adapted - to  . the  circum- 
stances of  time  or  place.  They 
were  not  intended-tor  publica- 
tion, or  meant  to  be  the.  basis 
of  questions  in  the-GCSE  ex- 
amination. They  were  a 
framework  within  which  a 
good  night  out  could  be  builL  I 

Shakespeare  was  meant  to  | 
make;  us  glad  — not  as  a mu- 


seum piece  but  as  part  of  our 
everyday  lives.  Paradoxically, 
keeping  true  to  the  spirit  of 
his  work  requires  us  to  make 
changes  In  costume  and  stage 
direction  from  the  way  it 
would  have  all  been  done  in 
his  time.  That  confirms  him 
as  part'  of  here  and  now. 

Despite  all  that,  1 was  abso- 
lutely honest  in  what  I said 
about  my  firm  ambivalence- 
When  I thinir  of  the  Globe,  a 
frisson  of  pleasure  runs 
through  my  apprehension 
about  its  consequences-  Per- 
haps all  I afik  tethat  it  be  kept 
in  proper  perspective.  The 
Globe  is  a Shakespeare  mu- 
seum, and  it  is.  wonderful  that 
we  can'see  foe  way  In  which 
his  plays  were  once  produced. 
But  when  foe  school  parties 
have  giggled  at  the  boy  with 
foe  placard  which -announces 
“Another  part  of  the  forest”, 
they  ought  to  be  taken  off  to  a 
more  modem  representation 
of  Arden. 

.'.Then  they  win  know  that 
what  Shakespeare  wrote  was 
about  them  and  their  daffy 
lives.  Shakespeare  iaihe  play 
:.wright  erf  eternity. 
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Chris  MGreal 


REAKjpwill 

rs  never  ipe  same  at 

I—/  Kinsh/s  Interconti- 
nental hoteurst  the 
rebels’  arriVheraldedthe 
end  oftheapnd 
croissants,  came  the 
business  w/the  grenade. 

Just  abofbe  only  per- 
son not  disfbed  by  the  lit- 
tle metal  W clattering  on 
to  the  tllef>orand  wan- 
dering its/y  laboriously 
under  thoeakfast  tables 
was  the  yPG  soldier  who 
dropped  m*c  sun.  was  just 
up  and  tx/as  more  Inter- 
ested injfning  his  first 
beeroftflaj’. 

The  rfar  clientele  of 
local  biiessmen  and  for- 
eign di  Jnats  sat  frozen 
and  inJhilous  until  their 
li  be  rat/Qnally  slouched 
his  ws^er  to  recover  his 
mispUd  explosive  and 
madepo  blitz  the  buffet. 

Mof  the  leaders  of  the 
revoipn  which  revived 
Zaira  the  re-christened 
Con  Jre  n ow  basking  in 
Kin  spa's  top  hotel.  With 
the^ve  come  young  sol- 
dienom  the  rural  inte- 
rior10 have  seen  nothing 
Ilk  J And,  for  all  the  de- 
crq  state  of  Mobntn  Sese 
Self  defeated  troops,  the 
hofbas  never  seen  any- 
th/ quite  like  their 
cc/aerors. 

7e  regular  guest  to  the 
b /blast  table  specialises 
hfe  Mexican  bandit  look 
\A  wads  of  ammunition 
dug  across  his  chest 
fie  humping  a machine 
a almost  as  tall  as  him 
ach  he  refuses  to  let  go  of 
en  as  he  loads  up  his  bowl 
ith  tinned  fruit.  It  could 
i pe  out  most  of  the  clien- 
jle  in  a matter  of  seconds, 
hey  tend  to  wait  their  turn 
k a distance. 

I Laden  under  an  array  of 
veaponry.  rebels  wander 
/he  lobby  wide-eyed  at  the 
fine  suits  and  electronic 
jgadgets  decorating  the  opu- 
ilcnt  shops.  The  lifts  area 
/particular  source  of  Casein  a- 
t tion  and  confusion.  And  the 
j prostitutes  have  left  some 
I rebels  close  to  apoplectic  at 
j'  the  sight  of  mini-skirts  and 
: make-up. 

I The  “Inter” — as  the  hotel 

I is  universally  known  in  Kin- 
; shasa  — had  not  filled  more 
* than  a few  dozen  rooms  at  a 
time  in  years.  The  endof 
the  war  has  brought  a new 
boom,  if  filling  the  hun- 
dreds of  rooms  is  what  mat- 
ters. Quite  who  is  paying  is 
something  else. 

Half  the  hotel  is  owned  by 
the  government,  which  used 
to  mean  Mr  Mobntn.  His 
much  despised  son.  Kongoln 
- nicknamed  Saddam  Hus- 
sein for  his  ruthlessness — 
found  it  a favourite  hangout 
for  entertaining  whoever 
took  his  fancy  at  someone 
else's  cost. 

The  younger  Mobutn’s 
Dual  visit  to  the  “Inter” 
began  at  3am  the  morning 
the  rebels  moved  Into  Kin- 
shasa. He  jumped  from  an 
armoured  car  and  stormed 
into  the  hotel  in  search  of  an  1 
errant  army  captain  and  the 
prime  minister's  family  to 
settle  old  scores.  Kongula 
found  neither  and  a few  - 
b ours  later  bolted  across  the 
river  to  Brazzaville.  He  left 
behind  a $1  million  hotel 
bill. 

The  Intercontinental's 
I'alestinian-Jordanian  man- 
ager Is  uncertain  if  the  new 
order  is  any  more  credit- 
worthy as  It  does  Its  best  to 
compete  with  Kongnln’s 
spending.  The  rebels  even 
got  the  hotel  to  arrange  Lau- 
rent Kabila’s  inauguration 
last  week  In  the  absence  of 
anyone  in  Kinshasa  with 
recent  first  band  experience 
of  swearing-in  presidents. 

THE  “Inter”  may  come 
to  regret  thebrbakfast 
buffet  In  particular. 
After  ordering  theJijflrst 
beers,  soldiers  sweep  the 
platters  clean  befotf  mak- 


A tip  for  the  Tories 
amid  their  paranoia 


tiny  frailty  when  so  much  else 
is  on  the  move.  But,  from  all 

the  pantheon  of  promised  con- 
stitutional revolution,  it  Is 


also  the  simplest,  the  most  is  not  a project  c£  course,  that 
necessary  earnest  of  intent  Tony  Blair  will  scamper  to 
Paddy  Ashdown  has  cause  to  join.  It  is  also  not  remotely  the 


inf  frill  use  of  the  numerous 
baggy  pockets  on  their  uni- 
forms to  stock  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  J 
Security  outside  the  hotel 
is  tight,  if  you  don’t hare  a 
gun.  Whffe  men  drifting  in 
weapons  wan  der  in  and  out 
unhindered,  everyoife  else 
is  searched  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  of  Mr  Mtbutu’s 
funner  associates.  The  secu- 
rity guards  are  havinia 

hard  time  shedding  oil  hab- 
its so  they  dutifully  sauxte 
and  wave  them  throufu  the 
doors  untroubled.  \ 
When  the  bar  toJUetsbver- 
flowed,  the  plumbers  tts- 
covered  they  were  blocked 
with  ripped  up  documents 
discarded  by  a few  of  tm 
deposed  despot’s  croniet 
wbc  stayed  on  in  the  boie  of 
finding  a role  in  the  new 
regime.  OBCCfMrMobuu'^ 
arm  v generate  Is  even  IHtog 
In  the  hotel,  hoping  to  inira- 
tiate  himself.  It  iftaot  cletr  . 
if  be  has  beensucoessfril Vr 

is  on  Ws  way  toa  prteon  dll. 


be  disappointed  already. 
Worse,  when  1989  comes,  this 
early  dodder  of  inertia  win 
have  turned  to  something  big- 
ger and  more  familiar  govern- 
ment as  iwiifli- 

Tn  sum,  the  Conservatives 

over  the  nest  five  years  won't 
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Two  sides  to 

over  before  the  bottom  ■ li%# 

dropped  out  of  their  world.  It 

not  a project  of  course,  that  nJ|  , M. 

say  Blair  will  scamper  to  TnlC  CTAW 

£ It  Is  also  not  remotely  the  » WlUl  If  VI 

■oject  that  Ken  Clarke  spent  ^ 

child  abuse 

That  may  not  matte*  m the  ClkrUOw 


project  that  Ken  Clarke  spent 
go  much  time  keeping  his  op- 
tions open  for. 

That  may  not  matte*  in  the 
aid-  If  the  beast,  however 
born,  grows  healthily,  the  first 
decade  of  the  2lst  century  will 
be  cluttered  with  politicians 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


first  incredulity.  In  the  im-  [ lies,  like  most  things  in  life, 
mediate  aftermath  of  defeat  somewhere  in  between. 


WICl  LUv  UCA1  UVC  JKUJ  ■ — — - . . J . -, 

always  be  trailing  laps  behind  changing  their  minds.  But  it 
the  Blair  hare.  There  wm  be  a matters  to  the  leaaerless 


the  newspapers  of  traditional 
Conservatism  barely  pause  to 
draw  breath.  Which  prince, 
sweetly  installed,  would  lead 
them  back  to  their  rightful 
hegemony?  That  question 


somewhere  In  between.  ’ settling  back  and  a closing  of  Tories  today  because  it  means 
Take  two  pointers:'  one  of  perceptions.  Which  is  where  that  the  candidate  who 
them  small.  and  personal,  the  the  larger  pointer  of  the  week  every  public  opinion  policy 
other  a tide  of  events.  comes  in.  Enter  the  JBundes-  miles,  the  rumpled  bloke  who 

1 wandered,  for  three  weeks  ba°k  Let’s  «*snme  that  Eco- 


cnem  oaea  to  their  rightful  after  the  vote,  whether  there  nomlc  and  Monetary  Union 
hegemony?  That  question  was  anything  the  BUur  admin-  still  goes  ahaad  somehow  in 
seemed^  to  eat  more  acres  of  taxation  couldn’t  achieve  if  it  1999.  (That  year  again.)  If  you 
newsprint  than  the  Govern-  set  its  mind  to  it  Huge  major-  were  betting,  you'd  continue 


ment  we  had,  and  would  have  tty,  great  elan.  The  supposed  to  keep  your  euros  on  the  choosing  him  are  overwhelm- 

foryears.  months  of  arguing  about  devo-  table.  But  the  odds  are  slack-  ing.  He's  a rough  pamamep  Paul  rOOt 

flmnCYIte  lTnhflrtlUfrr  AAA  - I f ■ A 1 » IVXrt  fri  ^ 


foryears.  months  of  arguing  about  devo-  table.  But  the  odds  are  slack- 

POUTTrs  ie  Obvious  imbecility.  Phase  lution  were  over  before  sup-  ening.  Helmut  Kohl  has  made 

but « 7™°  ^ 111116 0,6  Prat*  -Per-  There  was  the  indepen-  an  ass  of  himself  over  those 

liS !2?  pys1111”-  The  pundits  dent  Bank  of  England  and  a re-valued  gold  reserves.  He’ll 
nmf  W^id  'fantfid  a ^“1  decision  sabretoothed  SIB  tiger;  a new  plough  on.  he’ll  pressure  the 

Conservative*!*  suddenly  wanted  no  decision  start  in  Europe;  a re-settled  bank;  there  will  probably  be 

beein  their  mfinrtc  ^ to  ^ ^ tot  Little  Johnny  or  Tom  Nato;  a mighty  bong  together  the  kind  of  grey  compromise 

,(°r  anyone)  mind  the  of  education  heads.  The  adren-  everyone  can  more  or  less  live 

Jr*  , gnnipse  now  idiotic,  shop  for  a few  months  while  alto  flowed  — anrf  still  flows  vtitb  — because  the  Bundes- 

bow  d^mngM  cra^thejrve  the  party  found  a better  -in waves.  bank,  too.  knows  how  much 

oerau  rain  comes  with  per-  method  of  election,  and  a bet-  But  what  was  it  Baroness  rides  on  EMU. 


matters  to  the  leaderless  ment  I mentioned  "Kerry",  he 

Tories  today  because  it  means  t _ assured  me  that  her  case  was 

that  the  candidate  who  tops  "the  key  to  the  whole  child 

every  public  opinion  poll  by  abuse  crisis".  When  I asked 

mites,  the  rumpled  bloke  who  him  why  he  had  not  checked 

seems  to  connect,  is  back  with  this  crucial  story  with  "Ker- 

the  practical  consensus,  his  ry*s"  mother,  he  replied:  “If  1 

awkward  issue  side-lined  by  had  been  able  to  get  hold  of 

events.  this  woman,  1 would  have 

The  practical  issues  for  done,  but  I didn’t  know  where 

choosing  him  are  overwhelm-  . — she  was."  The  mother  rejected 
ing.  He's  a rough  parliamen-  Paul  Foot  this  as  a hollow  excuse.  Bell 

tary  warrior,  and  a contrast  to  knew  her  name,  and  she  was 


the  Blair-  He  drinks 

Boddingtons  not  Bollinger.  If 
and  education  are  the 
Issues,  he  knows  them  both: 


in  the  phone  book.  Her  hus- 


CONGRATULATIONS  to  band,  moreover,  obviously 
Channel  4 and  the  pro-  knew  her  address, 
ducers  Of  last  week’s  The  nlain  fact  remains  that 


and  in  detail.  And  he  be-  absorbing  programme  on  the 


The  plain  feet  remains  that 
Bell  was  entirely  wrong  about 


spective. 

Pour  weeks  of  wounded  ob- 
scurity ten  their  own  story,  of 
course.  The  taxis  that  need 


tue  p any  louna  a Detter  — m waves. 

method  of  election,  and  a bet-  But  what  was  it  Baroness 

ter  field  of  electable  candi-  Hnriis  was  teTitng  the  Lords 


hank,  too.  knows  how  much 
rides  on  EMU. 


dates. 

Any  hunch  of  politicians 
who  bad  absorbed  the  full  per- 


hailing  again,  the  empty  days,  spective  might,  sensibly,  have 
the  search  for  gainful  employ-  stopped  there  and  begun 
ment  Gissa  a non-executive  again  But  no.  The  cry  is 
directorship.  It  could  have  effective  opposition  at  the 


the  other  day?  That  there  were 
a lot  of  problems  with  chang- 
ing the  voting  system  for  the 
European  Parliament.  She 
didn’t  think  It  would  be  poss- 


T 


HE  ruckus,  though. 


queathed  an  economy  which,  Cleveland  child  abuse  saga  if  “Kerry".  As  the  Channel  4 
even,  on  the  latest  figures,  Bruce  Gyngeil.  the  sanctimo-  programme  suggested,  he  was 
looks  a golden  inheritance,  nious  Thatcberite  chief  execu-  probably  just  as  wrong  about 
Who  better  to  lead  the  charge  five  of  Yorkshire  Television,  the  entire  Cleveland  crisis, 
if  it  goes  to  sick  and  tears?  and  Labour  MP  Stuart  Bell  Yet  when  a programme 
Of  course  there's  an  elec-  had  had  their  way.  we  would  threatened  to  tell  the  other 


had  had  their  way,  we  would 


t»»ng  us  more  clearly  toral  mountain  to  climb.  But  never  have  seen  it 


than  ever  that  the  doesn’t  France  bring  a frisson 
single  currency  is  poii-  here?  The  socialists,  remem- 


The  programme  had  been 
commissioned  from  Yorkshire 


ible  to  have  a replacement  on  Is  a political  act  of  will 
method,  if  any  could  be  ar-  And  the  upheavals  in  France, 


flee,  not  economics.  Driving  I ber,  were  whacked  even  worse  I and  Tyne  Tees  Television. 


than  the  Conservatives  four  Stuart  Beil  heard  that  it  might 
years  ago  after  15  years  on  top.  criticise  the  strong  line  he 


been  John  and  Norma  with  double:  there  can  be  no  let  or  rived  at,  in  time  for  the  however  finally  sorted,  j But  no  whacking  is  for  ever  took  against  foe  paediatrician 


Bill  and  Hillary,  quaffing  Con-  hindranrg.  Sir  Archie  Hamfl.- 
ran  Bollinger:  but  they’re  ton  (whose  Wodehousian 


back  on  foe  baked  beans  and  snortings  make  you  nretaigir 
Typhoo  circuit.  Power  lends  for  Marcus  Fox)  is  king  of  the 
its  own  sheen  of  authority..  1922  gang,  and  he  time 
Strip  it  away  and  these  most  warped  somewhere  in  the 


ton  (whose  Wodehousian  Government  proposes  that 
snortings  make  you  nostalgic  British  MEPs,  far  beyond  the 


Strasbourg  vote.  This  can-do  tba*  supremacy  of  politics.  As  | (or  even  very  long)  in  the  min-  at  the  centre  of  the  story.  Dr 


for  Marcus  Fox)  is  king  of  the  miTtennhim,  sit  there, 

1922  gang,  and  he  seems  time  first  past  the  post  and  still  last 


ordinary  mortals  shiver  at  our  phase  One  mire. 


inspection. 


Yet  foe  weeks,  already,  have  from  the  mists,  is  neither 
brought  three  different  hlank  incomprehension  nor 
glimpses  of  the  predicament  shrivelled  insitminnanro  it 


warped  somewhere  in  the  to  be  chosen  by  an  offensively  can  you  have  a European  cur- 
Phase  One  mire.  pre-historic  method  Tony  rency  without  southern 

Yet  Phase  Three,  emArgfag  Blair  has  blown  hot  and  cold  Europe?” 
from  the  mists,  is  neither  over'  for  years.  1999?  Gdly,  So  foe  project  that  staggers 
blank  incomprehension  nor  that’s  a bit  sharp.  Nothing  can  to  life,  and  probably  into  life, 
shrivelled  insignificance.  It  be  done.  It  seems,  to  be  sure,  a will  not  be  foe  allegedly  clini- 


one  Spanish  diplomatic  erfimr  ing,  rootless  world  of  post-  Marietta  Higgs.  In  a best-sell- 
pats  it  to  me.  “Of  course  we.  cold-war  politics.  ing  book  he  bad  compared 

and  the  Italians,  have  to  be  1999  will  be  here  soon  Cleveland’s  medical  and 
there  in  the  first  wave.  How  enough.  And,  as  a crocked  but  social  service  authorities  to 
can  you  have  a European  cur-  clear  Michael  Heseltine  recog-  foe  witch-hunters  of  Salem, 
rency  without  southern  nised yesterday,  the  Conserve-  and  accused  them  of  splitting 
Europe?”  fives  have  only  one  runner  for  families  with  false  allegations 


threatened  to  tell  the  other 
side  of  the  story,  he  tried  to 
stop  it,  refused  to  appear  on  it 
and  then  denounced  it  as 
biased. 

There  is  nothing  worse  than 
being  falsely  accused  of  child 
abuse  — except  child  abuse 
itself.  Both  sides  of  any  abuse 


Europe?" 


So  foe  project  that  staggers  foe  fast  track:  if,  that  is,  they  of  child  abuse.  He  wrote  to 


have  any  perspective  left  mid 
the  panic  and  the  paranoia. 


Marietta  Higgs.  In  a best-sell-  story  must  be  painstakingly 
ing  book  he  bad  compared  assessed  before  rushing  into 
Cleveland’s  medical  and  print  or  on  screen.  Proclaim- 
social  service  authorities  to  ing  one  side  of  the  story  with- 
foe  witch-hunters  of  Salem,  out  even  investigating  foe 
and  accused  them  of  splitting  other  is  every  bit  as  irrespon- 
families  With  false  allegations  sible  as  making  false 
of  child  abuse.  He  wrote  to  allegations. 


Epidemic  of  death 


turned  against  the  state,  and  optimism  that  President  Zer- 
foe  paranoia  and  confusion  erf  oual  would  be  able  to  curb  the 


ie  nlnia-*  It-ii i »;n  UnliAwoo  •H-IO+  sweep  against  them  in  foe  turned  against  foe  state,  and  optimism  that  President  Zer- 

VlClOria  Df  II Idlfl  Dt?llcVtJo  II  lal  south.  the  paranoia  and  confusion  erf  oual  would  be  able  to  curb  the 

AIsisnmV-i’o-  +esrrr\r  non  Gruesome  stories  of  killer  shifting  alliances  in  the  exile  "eradicators"  among  his  gen- 

nlUtilla  o UlLic  Ul  Ltff  I Ul  LsdJ  I UC  dwarfs,  home-made  guillo-  community  is  a shadow  of  foe  erals,  bent  on  stamping  out 

Kbv-tWvn  tines,  massacres  in  country  insecurity  Algerians  live  foe  FIS  and  the  (HA  at  any 

DrOKen  only  IT  in©  government  districts  of  dozens  of  people  in  under  at  home.  In  a recent  price. 

_______  4.^.1 v«rH-K  lolomio  a single  night  by  bands  of  100  work  the  writer  Assia  Djebar  The  situation  is  even  more 

agrees  TO  TcUKS  Wixn  ISiarniC  or  more  Islamic  youths;  of  has  described  her  feeling  that  dramatically  changed  since 

l^oWirsn  +r\  o ran ! CilcwMion  women’s  throats  slit;  of  small  history  is  repeating  itself  al-  1392  when  the  cancellation  of 

terrorists  jieaQiny  TO  areal  election  children  decapitated;  Of  most  exactly,  foe  pre-indepen-  the  elections  the  FIS  would 


shifting  alliances  in  the  exile 
community  is  a shadow  of  foe 
insecurity  Algerians  live 
under  at  home.  In  a recent 
work  the  writer  Assia  Djebar 


or  more  Islamic  youths;  of  has  described  her  feeling  that 


“eradicators"  among  his  gen- 
erals, bent  on  stamping  out 
foe  FIS  and  foe  (HA  at  any 
price. 

The  situation  is  even  more 
dramatically  changed  since 


LGERIA’S  election 
this  week  takes 


dozens  or  hundreds  of  Islam-  dence  violence  is  foe  same  as 
ists  killed  in  fire  fights  with  today's,  the  uncountable  vic- 


LGERIA’S  election  mitHwg  a real  election.  ists  killed  in  fire  tights  with  todays,  foe  uncountable  vic- 

this  week  taicre  For  five  years,  since  the  FIS  the  authorities,  are  foe  every-  thus  of  the  liberation  war 
piwcoi  in  a country  were  on  the  point  of  winning  day  fare  of  Algerian  news-  have  served  no  purpose  as 
heM  to  ransom  by  foe  last  legislative  elections  papers.  The  picture  which  death  has  come  back  to  Alge^ 
J^^wBrierror  — daily  as-  and  they  were  cancelled  by  emerges  is  of  a secular  govern-  ria  in  great  melancholy 
SBS&inations,  car  bombs,-  rail  the  generals,  Algeria  has  been  ment  at  war  with  ruthless  Is-  circles, 
sabotage,  which,  say  opposl-  c^CTimed  by  violence.  Teas  of  lamlsts  for  whom  no  brutality  The  major  political  assassi- 
tion  leaders,  threaten  the  So-  thousands  of  people  have  been  is  too  gross.  It  is  a picture  nations  since  1992  are  part  of 
malfeatian  of  the  country.  The  killed.  Thousands  more  have  which  fits  neatly  with  West-  this  picture  of  seemingly  inex- 


malisatkai  of  foe  country.  The 


the  authorities,  are  foe  every-  thus  of  the  liberation  war 
day  fare  of  Algerian  news-  have  served  no  purpose  as 
papers.  The  picture  which  death  has  come  back  to  Alge- 
emerges  is  of  a secular  govern-  ria  in  great  melancholy 
ment  at  war  with  ruthless  Is-  circles. 
inmiatK  for  whom  no  brutality  The  major  political  assassi- 

is  too  gross.  It  is  a picture  nations  since  1892  are  part  of  1 
which  fits  neatly  with  West-  this  picture  of  seemingly  inex- 1 
em  stereotypes  of  pli cable  violence  from  which 


have  won  was  broadly  wel- 
comed by  secular  society,  and 
particularly  by  women  wbo 
feared  “an  Islamic  dic- 
tatorship”. 


terror  like  foe  election,  marks  fled  into  exile,  notably  women,  em  stereotypes  of  Islam.  plicable  violence  from  which 

the  strtusle  between  the  gen-  doctors,  writers.  Journalists,  But  there  is  a growing  credi-  the  Islamists  are  not  the  bene- 
erals  in  power,  and  a deep-  film  makers,  intellectuals  of  bility  problem  with  these  fleiaries.  Mohamed  Boudlaf, 
rooted  Islamic  movement  all  sorts,  and,  more  recently,  stories  of  massacres,  based  on  brought  back  from  exile  to  be 
which  refuses  to  lie  down  and  policemen.  Amnesty  Interna-  military  commuiuqufes  and  President  after  foe  crisis  of 


SINCE  then  foe  soci- 
ety has  evolved  so 
that  foe  secular  tra- 
dition seen  as  heir 
to  the  liberation 
war  movement,  has  lost  its 
resonance.  The  standard  bear- 
ers of  that  generation  are 


brought  back  from  exile  to  be 


which  refuses  to  lie  down  and  policemen.  Amnesty  Interna-  military  communiques  and  President  after  foe  crisis  of  dead,  like  Boumedienne  and 

die  despite  a massive  military  fianalputs  the  figure  of  deaths  with  virtnaQy  no  reliable  first-  the  cancelled  election,  was  a Boudlaf  in  heart-broken  exile 

camDaira  to  stamp  it  out  • at  60,000;  other  researchers  band  reports.  Nor  do  foe  occa-  man . carrying  the  prestige  of  out  of  politics,  or,  in  the  case 

Algeria's  infliiwprg  m foe'  suggest  • a figure  as  high  as  sional  interviews  given  to  foe  liberation  war  years  and  of  Hocine  Ait  Ahmed,  leader 

the  Mah-'  80.000.  western  Journalists  by  fierce  foe  determination  to  clean  the  of  the  Front  of  Socialist  Forces 


campaign  to  stamp  it  out  ■ . at  60.000;  other  researchers 
Algeria's  influence  on  foe  suggest -a  figure  as  high  as 

other  countries  of  the  Mafe-  80,000. 
igreb,  and  far  wider  in  foe  - The  truth  is  that  no  one 
Arab  world,  is  immense  — knows  how  many  have  died, 
: hence  -the  acute  anxiety  in  or.  in  what  circumstances,  or 


. The  truth  is  that  no  one  young  men  claiming  to  be 
knows  how  many  have  died,  from-  foe  GIA  ring  true  to 


dark  corners  of  military 


of  Hocine  Ait  Ahmed,  leader 
of  foe  Front  of  Socialist  Forces 
(FFS)  leading  his  party  from 


western  Europe  and  the 
United  States  shout  this  hid- 


or  fri  what  circumstances,  or  Algerians.  The  GlA  has  long  a public  meeting  surrounded 
at  whose  haute.  Initially  it  since  fragmented  into  small  by  bis  bodyguards.  It  Is  hard 

was  simple;  the  radical  Armed  regional  groups,  led  by  men  in  to  find  an  Algerian  who  be- 


power.  He  was  assassinated  at  exile.  The  FFS  however  has 
a public  meeting  surrounded  for  the  first  time  some 


den  stragde  with  Islam.  A Islamic  Group  (GIA)  claimed  whKe^stfo^ 

rShSlSic  government  in  the  killings  of  numerous  toryBfTOqumiiyrfpetfrfo^ 


radical  Islamic  government  in 
Algeria  would  be  a geo-politi- 
cal upheaval  of  more  seismic 
proportions  than  foe  Iranian 
revolution  20  yepra  ago.  . 


their  early  20s  whose  past  his-  lieves  the  official  story  of  the 
toryfe  frequently  of  petty  theft  | sole  responsibility  erf  his  body- 
guard, Lembarek  Boumaarafi, 


prominent  intellectu-  or  desertion  from  foe  military,  guard,  Lembarek  Boumaarafi. 

ala,  and  many  of  the  car  Their  violent  crimes  are  often  an  Islamist,  but  with  no  links 
bombs  which,  shattered  foe  indistinguishable  from  those  to  an  Islamic  organisation. 


national  impact,  especially 
with  youth  and  women,  going 
beyond  its  Berber  origins. 

The  wasted  lives  of  the  des- 
perate youths  of  foe  GIA,  or 
the  well-educated  young  FIS 
in  exile,  are  an  indictment  of 


[CRT 

kJNKj&iCS  A 


fional  support  foe  the  existing 
regime,  two  rivfil  visions  of 


cenire-of  Algiers  and  other  of  foe  government's  civil  de-  The  powerful  trade  union  the  government’s  military 

foffltow"  of  a towns.  The  FIS.  whose  top  fence  groups.  The  well-known  leader,  Abdelhaq  Benha-’  strategy-  The  proposals  fcr  a 

KVwrifel^nlfrwhich  the  leaders,  Ahbassi  Madam  and  singer  Lounes  Matoub,  heW  mouda,  murdered  just  as  he  pdlitiral  settlement,  such  as 

has  al-  AliBelBadi  have  been  impris-  far  a fortnight  by  the  GIA,  was  about  to  head  the  newly  foe  FIS  put  forward  last  week, 

SS?^sFS^^Mmerand  oratisiz^June  30,  1991,  and  gave  a chilling  portrait  ofthe  created  National  Democratic  were  the  basis  of  tefes  heldat 

SWA  which  is  outlawed  inaide  Alge-  17  and  lfc-year-dlds  who  held  Rally  (NRD)  party  of  foe  gov-  various  times  in  tte  last  two 

did  in  hgtim«kSignaLi  ca»  repeatedly  de-  him.  "Lost  youths,  with  no  eminent  died  implicitly  Warn-  years  by  an  foe  polity  forces 

^n^foeSffisSSnex-  education,  recruited  in  the  ing  “fe  poiwoir " with  the  except  foe  ^verament  itself. 


17  and  18-year -olds  who  held 


nounced  the  killings  from  ex- 
ile in  Germany,  Britain  and 


thefirture  of  thisoil-rich  Med-  the  US.  bat  gone  virtually  un- 
iwrranean  country  are  fight-  beard-(Tfce  ESS'S 
tot  For  Legitimacy  this  week,  who  topped  their  election  list 
On  the  one  hand  the  govern-  lnl99i,  Abdel-Kader  Hachami, 
ment  of  President  Lamine  Zer-  has  bear  ^ 

oual  is  claiming  “normality”  On  y^re.  Hejs  nmt  on  hm> 


mosques . . . Death  was  their  words,  "they  betrayed  us.  my 
ideology,  their  cult"  brother”,  on  his  lips.  The  offi- 


varioos  times  in  the  last  two 
years  by  all  the  political  forces 
except  foe  government  itself. 
With  the  election  campaign 
the  government  says  they 


elections-  On  the  other,  foe  armed  wing,  /titels3anxic  Sal 
banned  Islamic  Salvation  vafion Army fedmMy 
Front  (FIS)  Has  launched  a by  men  who  wot  seals  in  foe 
urobosal  Tor  direct  1992  election  campaign,  has 
^towifowe  generals,  a attacked  only  mfoteT. 


T 


their  cult.”  brother”,  on  his  lips.  The  offi-  foe  government  says  they 

rial  story  of  the  various  young  have  closed  the  door  finally  on 
HE  infiltration  of  members  of  the  virtually  un-  the  FIS,  and  boast  that 
the  GIA  by  the  seen-  known  Mezreb  family  who  “terrorism”  is  finished.  But 
rity  services,  anA  have  died  or  are  now  in  prison  without  the  alibi  of  the  vio- 


“terrorism”  is  finished.  But 
without  the  alibi  erf  the  vio- 


the  manipulations  for  his  murder  is  equally  gen-  lence  the  regime  would  have 


rtrike.)  The  FIS*a  own  ■ and  intragroup  kUt  erally  dismissed. 

the  Mamie  Sal-  fogs  which  have  resulted,  are  AH  tins  violence  on  so  many 

SrtfonArow(AIS),  ted  mainly  behind  the  phenomenon  of  levels  has  brought  a sea 
Keats  in  the  frightened  ex-policemen  seek-  change  m mood  since  foe 


aStod  only  military  festal-  from  the  ghosts  of  airocitiK 
tenons  and  made  little  impact,  committed  by  the  regime  a 


erally  dismissed.  to  deal  with  the  huge  social 

All  this  violence  on  so  many  problems  such  as  unemploy- 
levels  has  brought  a sea  ment,  lack  of  housing,  and 
change  in  mood  the  dropping  living  standards 

presidential  elections  aT  late  which  made  people  turn  to  the 
1995.  in  which  the  turnout  of  FIS  in  desperation  as  the  only 


I ^ I ™ 


75  per  cent  was  widely  seen  as 
a rejection  of  extremism. 


alternative  in  199L  The  key  to 
the  spiral  erf  violence  lies  in 


'ending  foP killings  and  per- 


Gyngell  advising  "dear 
Bruce"  against  the  pro- 
gramme on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  “seeking  to  prove  that 
Marietta  Higgs  and  her  sup- 
porters were  right  and  every- 
one else  was  wrong";  and  that 
the  new  programme  might 
conflict  with  Tyne  Tees’s  pre- 
vious line.  After  what  foe 
company  describe  as  a “demo- 
cratic decision  by  the  board", 
the  programme  was  pulled. 
Channel  4 recommissioned  it 


IF  SMUG  Chris  Woodhead 
had  an  ounce  of  self-respect  or 
concern  for  foe  democratic  de- 
cisions of  foe  profession  he  is 
meant  to  be  regulating,  he 
would  respond  to  foe  unani- 
mous censure  of  head  teach- 
ers by  resigning.  Which  is 
why  he  won't. 

CHRISTOPHER  BELL,  a 
Labour  party  member  in 
Herts,  tells  me  a story  which 


from  producer  Tim  Tate's  own  shows  how  labour  history  is 


company  and  broadcast  iL 
My  own  suspicions  about 
Stuart  Bell's  role  were 
aroused  in  1989  when  I inter- 
viewed a Cleveland  mother 


acceptable,  even  admirable, 
until  it  interferes  with  what  is 
happening  today.  His  constit- 
uency includes  Heronsgate. 
one  of  the  settlements  built  by 


wbo  was  disgusted  by  Bell’s  the  Chartist  Land  Company  to 


book.  At  foe  centre  of  the  book 
was  “Kerry”,  a pseudonym  for 
her  little  girl,  then  six  years 


provide  homes  and  votes  for 
factory  workers.  Heronsgate 
was  inaugurated  as  O’Connor- 


old.  Four  whole  chapters  were  viHe  by  huge  jubilant  crowds 


devoted  to  the  lament  of  the 
girl’s  father  who  said  he  had 
been  forced  to  leave  home 


on  May  Day  1847.  The  Labour 
Party  resolved  to  commemo- 
rate the  150th  anniversary  of 


after  false  allegations  by  Mari-  that  joyful  May  Day  with  a 
etta  Higgs  that  his  daughter  slate  plaque  on  Heronsgate 


had  been  abused. 

. Over  several  hours,  the 
mother  told  me  her  story.  She 
had  taken  her  daughter  to  the 


Hall  “in  proud  memory  of 
O’ConnarvIUe  founded  here  in 
1847  by  Feargus  O’Connor, 
Chartist,  Idealist  and  Social 


doctor  with  bruises  around  Reformer”.  Underneath  the 
the  vagina.  When  child  abuse  plaque  in  very  small  letters 


was  later  diagnosed  by  Dr 
Higgs,  the  mother  angrily  pro- 
tested. She  did  not  specially 
like  Marietta  Higgs.  Yet  one 


they  proposed  to  add: 
“Erected  by  foe  Chorleywood 
and  Rickmansworth  Labour 
Party  on  May  1,  1997."  This 


evening,  as  she  sat  with  her  was  too  much  for  the  hall's 
daughter  in  hospital,  the  little  owners,  the  wealthy  burghers 


girl  started  to  reveal  what  had 
happened.  Though  the  detail 
upset  her  so  much  that  she 
was  struck  dumb  for  long  pe- 
riods. she  made  it  dear  she 


of  Heronsgate  Residents 
Association,  most  of  whom 
live  in  newly-built  mansions 
complete  with  swimming 
pools.  They  voted  to  ban  the 


had  indeed  been  abused  by  plaque  if  it  contained  foe 


her  father.  The  mother 
promptly  threw  her  husband 
out  of  foe  houses 


slightest  reference  to  the 
Labour  Party.  So  the  memo- 
rial was  never  installed.  Last 


Bell’s  story,  the  mother  in-  weds,  the  Residents  Associa- 
slsted,  was  completely  wrong,  don  sponsored  an  exhibition 
Yet  he  bad  not  even  spoken  to  of  documents  about  O’Connor- 
her.  I rang  Stuart  Bell  at  foe  vflle  — all  old,  “historical” 
House  of  Commons.  The  mo-  and  safely  irrelevant. 
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Tony  Kirkhope 


His  other  cinema 


AT  THE  Other  Cin- 
ema. Britain's 

storehouse  of  cine- 
matic rebellion  in 
the  lS70st  Tony 
Kirkhope,  who  has  died  of  a 
heart  attack  aged  49,  built  a 
unique  company.  Re-named 
Metro  Pictures,  it  became  me 
of  most  innovative  specialist ' 
film  distributors  in  the  world.  | 
Most  of  the  international 
radical  distributors  of  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s  are  gone. 
But  Kirkhope  used  entrepre- 
neurial savvy  and  bloody- 
mindednessto  sustain  his  pur- 
pose. 

He  first  arrived  at  the  Other 
Cinema,  north  of  London's 
Oxford  Street,  to  do  part-time 
book-keeping  in  1972.  He  bad 
trained  as  an  engineer  and 
worked  mostly  in  industry 
around  Cardiff;  where  he  had 
been  brought  up.  He  claimed 
that  a spark-plug  factory  had 
sacked  him  as  a junior  man- 
ager  because  he  bad  stopped 
to  have  two  doughnuts  at 
break  time.  He  later  taught 
physics  at  a comprehensive 
school 

Kirkhope  was  a strategic 
thinker.  He  also  loved  the  cin- 
ema and  had  a grasp  of  fitm 
storytelling  more  usually 
associated  with  studio  moguls. 
He  brought  the  skills  together 
to  make  Idealistic  projects  sur- 
vive in  a hostile  environment 
The  Other  Cinema  of  the 
mid-1970s  was  a left-wing  rep- 
ertory cinema  with  a pro- 
gramme veering  between  the 
brilliantly  new  and  the  ex- 


tremely dour,  and  the  size  of 
its  audiences  was  correspond- 
mgly  uneven,  it  .was  about  to 
be  dosed  and  Kirkhope  was 
caught  up  In  the  *#,  i 

save  1L  He  became  a ^ 

member  of  the  collective  and, 

characteristically,  he  optedfor 

a strategy,  rather  than  indulge 
the  middle-class  radical  habit 
of  going  down  in  a of 
placard-waving  gory. 

So  he  fought  to  keep  the  film 
library  separate  from  the  cin- 
ema. This  meant  he  saved  the 
distributor,  offering  fiimc  hvp 
The  Battle  of  Algiers,  Winstan- 
ley,  Themroc,  The  Hour  of  the 
Furnaces  and  the  work  of  film- 
makers Including  Joris  Ivens, 
Chris  Marker,  Chantal  Aker- 
raan,  Steve  Dwoekin  and  Ous- 
mane  Sembene. 

The  Other  Cinema’s  pre- 
mises were  taken  over  by  Its 
former  manager,  a young 
Stephen  Wooley  — later  pro- 
ducer of  The  Cry  ing  Came  and 
Michael  CoUins.  The  distribu- 
tion company  kept  afloat, 
releasing  films  like  Frank  Rj. 
ploh's  Taxizum  Klo  and  Chris 
Marker's  Sunless. 

Then,  in  1985.  Kirkhope 
opened  the  two-screen  Metro 
Cinema  just  off  Leicester 
Square,  with  support  from  the 
Ken  Llvingstone-era  Greater 
London  Council.  Its  first  nimn 
were  Stephen  Frears’s  My 
Beautiful  Laundrette  and 
Jean-Luc  Godard's  Hail  Mary . 
Its  programme  showed  docu- 
mentaries, national  film 
weeks  and,  in  the  afternoons, 
Chinese  movies  for  that  local 


community.  The  style  was 
youthful,  unstuffy,  and  the 
Metro  quickly  established  a 
niche.  It  was  the  only  cinema 
of  its  kind  in  London. 

As  well  as  opening  new  fea- 
tures in  cinemas,  the  Other 
Cinema  remained  the  single 
source  of  radical  film  on 
16mm.  its  catalogue  was  split 
into  categories  like  labour 
movement,  gay  and  lesbian, 
women's  movement  and  Cen- 
tral America:  that’s  how  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  at  club 
screenings  see  works  from 
British  radical  film  groups 
like  the  Berwick  Street  Collec- 
tive, and  left-wing  classics  like 
Rosie  the  Riveter  and  Bl  Salva- 
dor: Another  Vietnam. 


WHEN  Channel 
4 was  launched 
in  1982,  it  even 
planned  the 
first  season  of 
what  became  The  Eleventh 
Hour  series  as  The  Other  Cin- 
ema. But  Kirkhope  always 
hated  the  name:  it  evoked  for 
him  an  Imaginary  parallel 
universe. 

Metro's  Wardour  Street  of- 
fices were  a haven  for  film 
organisations  like  the  Inde- 
pendent Film-makers  Associa- 
tion, Framework  Magazine, 
London  Video  Arts,  and.  In 
1984  the  Miners'  Video  Pro- 
ject There  were  also  many 
Independent  producers  whose 
late,  or  endlessly  deferred, 
rent  payments  were  accepted 
with  comradely  stoicism  by 
Kirkhope.  Rather  like  Rick  in 


Casablanca  helping  refugees 
in  his  bar,  he  kept  very  dis- 
creet his  generous  contribu- 
tions to  the  work  of  emerging 

film -makers. 

In  1991  Metro  Pictures 
formed  a joint  venture  with 
Hamisb  McAlpine  and  Tartan 
Video  unriAr  the  label  Metro 
Tartan:  it  released  films  like 
La  Haine,  The  Last  Seduction, 
Strawberry  and  Chocolate, 
Man  Bites  Dog  and  the  works 
of  Pedro  Almodovar  and  Bigas 
Lunas.  This  year  Metro  Cine- 
mas opened  the  Regal  Henley 
with  great  success  and  the 
company  is  planning  further 

new  Mnpma«t 

Kirkhope’s  idiosyncracies 
were  common  currency 
among  Sta  people.  It  was  un- 
cannily common,  for  Instance, 
for  Metro  films  to  be  extrava- 
gantly praised  by  the  Toronto 
Star  in  ads;  it  was  only  when 
Tony  recently  met  the  paper’s 
critic  that  he  realised  the 
paper  did,  in  fact,  exist  Then 
I there  were  campaigns,  like  the 
Metro  Tartan  release  of  Blgas 
Lunas's  GoldenbaUs  which 
will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 
This  featured  a row  of  men 
seemingly  perching  their  som- 
breros on  their  penises.  There 
were  the  slogans  — “Gay  or 
Hetero,  Get  Down  the  Metro’’. 
Kirkhope  once  blamed  his  late 
arrival  at  Cannes  on  his 
tailor,  who  had  failed  to  de- 
liver his  festival  suit  on  time,  j 

In  the  last  decade,  the  Brit- 
ish market  for  smaiter  inde- 
pendent films  has  been  getting  , 
tougher.  Kirkhope  was  angry  | 


about  the  declining  support 
for  foreign  language  film  from 
television  and  its  knock-on  ef- 
fects  on  cinema  audiences.  He 
built  up  Metro  Pictures, 
fought  to  find  space  for  a di- 
verse range  of  films,  and  nur- 
tured radical  ideas,  ready  for 
better  times. 

He  was  also  a consummate 
showman.  He  believed  that  ad- 
vocates of  the  challenging  and 
subversive  to  move  faster 
than  people  s^tiing  the  main- 
stream. This  made  some  crit- 
ics see  him  as  an  ordinary 
huckster,  but  they  were 
wrong.  Yet  he  did  little  to 
discourage  this  view.  He  en- 
joyed the  contradictions  while 
pressing  the  cause  of  cinema 
with  a difference. 

In  1989,  Tony  and  his  long- 
time companion  Eva  Tarr 
founded  the  London  Latin 
American  Film  Festival.  Eva 
directs  what  is  now  the  big- 
gest annual  gathering  of  its 
kind  in  Europe.  The  couple 
married  in  1994. 

Tony  Kirkhope  was  a huge 
presence,  and  British  film’s 
best  advocate  of  diversity.  He 
will  be  remembered  for  his 
energy,  generosity,  mastery  of 
comic  understatement  and  his 
hilarious,  perfectly  directed, 
bluntness.  He  took  people  just 
as  they  were,  and  he  mas- 
sively enjoyed  life. 


Ben  Gibson 


Anthony  James  Henry  Kirkhope, 
film  distributor,  bom  October  10.  , 


.ifernei 


t off 


Imate  reft 
ortax  dodc 


1947;  died  May  29, 1897 


Tony  Kirkhope. . . gave  blatant  support  to  the  cinema  and  discreet  help  to  film-makers 


Frei  Damiao 


Birthdays 


Brother  of  miracles  among  the  poor  of  Brazil 


Ex-King  Constantine  ot 
Greece,  57:  Prof  Heather 
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Preaching  to  the  converted Frei  Damiao  speaks  at  a rally 


FREI  Damiao,  who  has 
died  aged  98,  was  a 
mystic  Catholic  friar  j 
who  inspired  fanatical  j 
devotion  among  the  poor  of 
the  north-east  of  Brazil. 
Mourners  wept,  prayed  and 
sang  hymns  outside  the  hospi- 
tal in  Recife  where  he  died. 

Despite  this  devotion,  Frei 
Damiao  was  regarded  by  the 
Catholic  Church  with  what 
can  most  charitably  be  called 
. ambivalence.  The  hierarchy 
disliked  the  way  he  appeared 
to  encourage  popular  belief  in 
his  power  to  perform  miracles. 
And  the  progressive  faction  of 
the  Church  was  unhappy  with 
his  reactionary  views.  His 
idea  of  salvation  as  an  individ- 
ual mystical  experience,  div- 
orced from  social  reality,  was 
anathema  to  liberation  Geolo- 
gists, who  believed  the  Church 
should  help  the  poor  and  work 
towards  a just  society. 

FTei  DamiSo,  whose  real 
name  was  Pio  GianotH  was 
bom  In  Bolzano  in  Italy.  At  16, 
be  entered  the  Capuchin 
order,  graduating  in  theology 
and  canon  Law  at  the  Grego- 
rian University  in  Rome.  In 
1931,  he  was  ssrt  to  work  in 
Pernambuco  state  in  north- 
eastern Brazil 
At  that  time,  the  Catholic 
Church  was  a powerful,  au- 


thoritarian institution  provid- 
ing the  poor  with  charity  and 
spiritual  sustenance.  There 
was  a defined  hierarchy,  with 
no  talk  of  "empowering  the 
poor”.  Adopting  the  name  of 
Frei  Damido  of  Bolzano,  he 
visited  villages  and  towns  in 
the  hinterland,  a region  of  pov- 
erty ravaged  by  droughts. 

The  locals  were  mostly  Illit- 
erate peasant  farmers, 
renowned  for  their  fierce, 
often  fanatical  Catholic  devo- 
tion. Evan  today,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  devout  to 
walk  for  days,  lugging  heavy 
wooden  crosses,  in  payment  to 
God  of  promises  they  made  if 
He  would  end  the  drought  or 
save  the  life  of  a child.  Minia- 
ture models  of  legs,  feet,  arms 
and  heads  are  still  nailed  to  i 
church  walls,  with  prayers  I 
begging  God  to  help  recovery 

from  illness. 

Frei  Damiao,  already  a pow- 
erful preacher,  spoke  directly 
to  the  hearts  of  these  people 
and  he  soon  became  venerated 
as  a saint  His  followers  saw 
him  as  a successor  to  Padre 
Cicero,  the  mystical  leader 
who  roamed  Brazil’s  hinter- 
land early  in  this  century,  at- 
tracting thousands  of  follow- 
ers. Frei  DamiSo  was  said  to 
perform  miracles,  a claim  that 
was  frowned  upon  by  the 


Church  hierarchy.  For  de- 
cades. thousands  flocked  to 
bear  him,  as,  in  his  brown 
habit  and  sandals,  he  walked 
from  village  to village,  hearing 
confessions  in  the  open  air 
from  dawn  until  midnight  Po- 
litically, Frei  Damiao  was  on 
the  extreme  right  preaching 
I against  communism,  carnival 
and  condoms. 

In  1989,  when  “Lula”  the 
left-wing  trade  unionist  Luis 
Imacio  da  Silva,  had  a real 
chance  of  wlnmhg  the  presi- 
dency, Frei  Damfao  spoke  at 
political  rallies  with  the 
wealthy  right-winger  Fer- 
nando Conor  de  Melo,  and  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  Lu- 
la's defeat  Collar,  who  won 
the  election  by  a small  margin, 
made  well-publicised  visits  to 
Frei  Damiao  when  be  was  hos- 
pitalised in  1991-  The  contact 
ended  in  late  1992,  when  Presi- 
dent Collor  was  forced  to 
resign  after  a massive  corrup- 
tion scandal  led  millions  to 
take  to  the  streets  to  demand 
his  impeachment 

Frei  DamiSo  suffered  from  a 
degenerating  disease  of  the 
spine  that  eventually  turned 
him  into  a hunchback.  Hit 
breathing  was  affected,  mak- 
ing It  difficult  for  him  to 
speak.  Even  so.  be  insisted  on 
continuing  wllli  his  travelling 


and  preaching,  and  the  small 
bent  figure,  with  an  almost 
Inaudible  voice,  had  a huge 
following.  Several  times  he 
was  rushed  to  hospital  but  he 
always  recovered,  often  unex- 
pectedly. Even  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  will  feed 
his  saintly  image. 

He  was  taken  to  hospital  in  a 
very  serious  condition,  and 
last  Tuesday  doctors  declared 
him  "irreversibly  brain-dead”. 
Hie.  was  given  the  last  rites  and 
his  death  was  expected  within 
hours.  His  coffin  was  pre- 
pared, a church  decorated 
with  flowers  for  his  lying  in 
state,  and  details  of  his  funeral 
were  announced  on  radio  and 
television.  But,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  doctors,  Frei  Damiao 
refused  to  die  and  it  was  only 
last  Saturday  that  a hospital 
official  declared  him  dead. 

Pernambuco’s  socialist  gov- 
ernor, Miguel  Arraes  — who, 
ironically,  was  persecuted  by 
the  right-wing  military  regime  i 
that  Frei  DamiSo  tacitly  sup- 
ported — ordered  three  days’  i 
mourning  in  his  memory.  ] 


Greece,  57;  Prof  Heather 
Couper.  astronomer,  48; 
Mark  Elder,  musical  direc- 
tor. 50;  Dave  “Boy”  Green, 
boxer,  44;  Marvin  Hamlisch, 
composer,  53;  The  Rt  Rev 
Richard. Harries,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  61;  Prof  Rosalyn 
Higgins,  qc,  first  woman 
I judge  on  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  60;  Trevor 
Jesty,  cricket  umpire,  49; 
Stacy  Reach,  actor,  56;  Sally 
Kelleruuut,  actress,  60;  Gay 
I Kindersley,  racehorse 
1 trainer,  67;  Sonia  Lawson, 
painter,  44;  Carol  Shields, 
novelist,  62;  Johnny  Speight, 
scriptwriter.  77;  Craig 
Stadler,  golfer,  M;  France- 
sca Stanfforth,  textile  de- 
signer, 40;  Sir  Sigmund 
Sternberg,  Financier,  chair- 
man, International  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  76;  Bar- 
bara Tate,  president.  Society 
of  Women  Artists,  70;  Charlie 
Watts,  drummer.  56; . Marie 
Waugh  and  his  twin  brother, 
Steve,  cricketers,  32;  David 
Wheaton,  tennis  player,  28. 
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Letter 


•Ian  Rocha  and 
Sue  Branford 


Frei  DamiSo  (Pio  Glanottf),  priest, 
bom  November  5, 1898;  died  May 
31, 1997 


Dick  Freeman 


The  judge  who  ploughed  Soviet  fields 


THE  career  of  Dick  Free- 
man, who  has  died  aged 
B6,  was  an  odyssey  from 
the  Communist  Party  to  ap- 
pointment as  a county  court 
judge. 

Dick  was  the  child  of  a 
Maryiebone  doctor  and  his 
was  a conventional,  middle- 
class  Tory  background:  Char- 
terhouse and  Hertford  College 
Oxford.  He  was  not  an  assidu- 
ous student,  since  sport  and 
politics  took  up  hJs  time.  He 
Qrst  met  the  left  at  university, 
during  the  great  depression. 
Dick  was  one  of  those  welcom- 


ing the  south  Wales  hunger 
marchers  and  he  was  active  in 
the  October  Club  — which 
took  its  title,  and  political  line, 
from  the  Russian  Revolution. 

In  1931,  he  visited  the  Soviet 
Union,  a holiday  probably  fi- 
nanced by  his  family  in  the 
vain  hope  that  it  would  cure 
him  of  his  leftist  views.  Dick 
had  besi  on  a tractor  mainte- 
nance course  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Lenin  communal 
farm  outside  Moscow.  On  Sun- 
days he  ploughed  the  fields  of 
neighbouring  farms,  two 
pretty  women  by  his  side. 


Back  from  Russia  he  called 
at  the  Communist  Party’s  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden  head- 


Sers  and  Joined  the  party, 
in  the  decade  the  Inter- 


Later  in  the  decade  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Campaign  and 
the  International  Student 
Movement  became  major  parts 
of  his  life. 

In  1935.  he  accompanied  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  and 
Lady  Mary  Cameron  to  Brazil 
to  plead  for  the  release  of  the 
legendary  Brazilian  CP  leader, 
Luis  Carlos  Prestes.  The  Daily 
Mirror  headlined,  their  story 
“Titled  Britons  Held  As  Reds”: 


they  were  deported.  He  was 
also  then  active  in  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  rallies  of  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley’s  British  Union  of  Fas- 
cists. At  the  BUFs  1936  Wem- 
bley gathering  Dick  tried  to 
include  as  many  women  as 
possible  in  his  group  to  maitp 
sure  that,  when  they  were 
thrown  out,  the  Fascists  would 
not  kick  than  too  hard. 

After  the  Munich  agree- 
ment. Dick  joined  the  army, 
graduated  top  of  his  class,  was 
awarded  the  sword  of  honour  , 
— and  was  discharged  as  a 
dangerous  red.  He  was  called 


up  for  the  second  world  war 
and  saved  for  six  years  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  — he  Was  a 
lifelong  Arsenal  fan  — In 
NOrth  Africa  and  Italy.  In  the 
postwar  period  he  devised 
army  education  courses. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1947.  His  practice  focused  on  , 
workers'  compensation  — he 
was  even  presented  with  a hel- 1 
met  by  miners  — but  he  also  , 
developed  a large  -criminal 
practice,  mcfaidmg  one  of  the 
great  train  robbers. 

In  i960  he  Joined  the  British 
Peace  Committee  and  became 


Freeman ...  tractor  repairs 


a member  of  its  executive.  He 
left  the  CP  in  the  early  1980s. 

In  1968  he  became  a county 
court  judge.  His  kindness  and 
compassion  did  not  desert  him: 
he  did  what  he  could  to  nwiw 
ordinary  people  feel  more  at 
ease  in  the  Brightening  sur- 


roundings of  the  court  He  en- 
joyed those  times,  and  was  one  , 
of  the  really  good  judges. 

Dick  Freeman  was  a true 
internationalist  and  a fighter  , 
for  good  causes,  interested  In , 
everything  — indudmg  the  | 
horses.  He  loved  cricket  he  | 
was  a life  member  of  Surrey 
and,  more  recently,  of  the 
MCC. 

He  leaves  his  wife  Freddie 
(his  constant  companion  for  36 
years),  two  daughters  and.  a 
son.  He  made  Arsenal  fans  out 
of  his  grandchildren  and  great- 
nephews  and  nieces;  and  left 
the  world  a better  place. 


Wendie  Gray  writes:  Syd  Bid- 
well  (obituary.  May  28)  was  a 
firm  anti-racist  He  went  out 
of  bis  way  to  be  a strong 
comrade  to  my  black  husband 
and  myself  when  we  were 
members  of  Southall  Constit- 
uency Labour  Party.  “Mixed 
couples”  were  rare  in  those 
days.  I remember  the  Police 
protection  he  and  Daphne, 
and  my  husband  and  I needed 
from  the  National  Front  at 
the  1966  Parliamentary  count. 
He  was  proud  and  happy  to 
take  my  children  around  the 
constituency  with  him.  They 
knew  that  the  member  of  Par- 
liament was  a friend  who  was 
genuinely  Interested  in  them. 


Death  Notices 


KNKMT.  Stoat  ot  Fulham.  tJodfcatod 
Guardian  mad#,  dad  Buddsniy  on  holiday 
on  21  si  May  ago!  62.  a gnat  guy  wfw  «rlJi 


ba  BoraJy  itimad  by  Ma  wtta.  children  and 
trtands-  Cremation  fa  laka  place  on  Thurs- 
day an  June  2.15pm  at  Weal  London  Cra- 
Kistaiwm.  Kmubbi  Omen  mno.  Family 
nowars  only  Donation*,  a desired  may  be 
■ant  lor  Charing  Cross  Lnagua  at  Friends, 
tor  nhom  be  wotted  as  a vufamtoar  at 
Chartig^Ctoaa  HoapKaL  Fulham  Pataca 


nay  Gore  and 
Peter  Kamfltoa 


Dick  (Richard  Gavin)  Freeman, 
Judge,  bom  October  IQ,  1910;  died 
May  16. 1997 


^ to  use! 
**®r  indu 

^ersity 
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8am  end  Sam1  MotvFrl 


Jackdaw 


Raptor  rapture 


“YOU  didn't  know  about  Site 
B?”  says  the  clotty  old  million- 
aire (Richard  Attenborough) 
to  the  wiseacre  scientist  (Jeff 
Goldblum).  Site  B,  eh? 

You'd  think,  given  the  money 
and  brainpower  involved, 
that  someone  would  have 
come  up  with  a less  galumph- 
ing way  to  launch  the  sequel 
to  Jurassic  Park  than  the  old 
“you  didn't  know  aboutsite 
B”  speech.  But  people  who 
make  sequels  to  blockbusters 
don’t  act  as  if  they  need  to 
recapture  your  imagination 
— they  act  as  if  they  have  a 

99-year-lease  on  it . . . 

Like  a virtuoso  litigator, 
Spielberg  can  make  the  case 


for  either  side.  He  can  sell  the 
terror-of-dinosaurs  scenes 
and  he  can  sell  the  cruelty-to- 
dinosaurs  scenes.  But  he 
can't  seem  to  dramatise  the 
ambivalence,  and  Tm  not 
sure  he  realises  he  ought  to. 

He’s  an  opportunist  who 
believes  in  one  thing  — audi- 
ence manipulation — and  so 
he  doesn’t  have  any  problem 
with  getting  you  to  root  fora 
couple  of  people  who  are 
j not  so  nice  to  animals  to  be 
eaten  by  the  dinosaurs,  and 
then  getting  you  to  root  for 
those  animals  to  be  blown 
away  when  they  come  after 
the  good  guys.  The  film  is 
barbarously  PC.  When  a 
character  mentions  the  price 
of  his  suit  you  know  he'll 
have  to  be  eaten. 

And  those  are  the  flattering 
parts  ef  David  Edelstein  k 
pointy-toothed  review  from  on- 
line mag  Slate. 


Familiars 


IT  WAS  a convention  of  the 
time  for  Christian  names  to 
run  in  families.  All  the  same, 
there  is  something  spooky 
about  the  way  the  Lake 
women  doubled  and  tripled 


themselves.  There  were  three 
Saras,  two  Dorothys.  two 
Marys  and  the  two  Ediths. 
Sisters  blurred  with  wives 
and  daughters  with  mothers. 
Triangles  abounded.  Words- 
worth conducted  a passion- 
ate, though  probably  chaste, 
love  affair  with  his  sister 
Dorothy,  while  managing  to 
get  married  to  her  childhood 
friend  Mary  Hutchinson. 
Coleridge  wedded  Sara 

Flicker  before  failing  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  Mary's  sis- 
ter, Sara.  Even  Southey,  who 
always  seemed  to  be  the  sen- 
sible one,  married  Cole- 
ridge’s sister-in-law. 

This  habit  of  keeping 
things  in  the  family  can 
partly  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  one  else 
around.  The  Wordsworths 
lived  at  Grasmere,  the  Cole-  . 
ridges  and  Southeys  12  miles 
away  at  Keswick.  In  between, 
there  were  a lot  of  hills,  a few 
dull  gentry  and  some  suspi- 
cious vil  lagers  who  quite 
reasonably-thought  that 
there  was  something  fUnny 
going  on.  None  of  the  families 
was  rich  enough  to  keep  a 
carriage,  so  It  wasa  question 
of  either  splashing  through 


the  mud  in  clumsy  clogs  or 
staying  at  home  and  making 
do  with  the  people  you  knew. 
Or,  as  the  late  Laurie  Lee  put  it 
“Quiet  incest  flourished  where  . 
the  roads  were  bad".  Kathryn 
Hughes  in  the  Literary 
Review  on  a biography  of  the 
Lake  Poets’ females. 


Woolly  stuff 


I WAS  drinking  my  morning 
coffee  on  New  Year’s  Day 
when  a sheep  came  through 
my  kitchen  ceiling.  The  dogs 
went  berserk  and  attacked 
the  kitchen  door  in  their 
efforts  to  get  at  the  monster 
lurking  within.  Nervously,  I 
opened  the  door.  At  first  I 
noticed  nothing.  Then  I 
looked  up  and  saw  four  sheep 
feet  sticking  through  the 
ceding-...  * 

Great  opening/ Robert  KU- 
lick’S  despatch  from  a Welsh 
hillside  to  Dogs  Today. 


Going  under 


THE  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner eulogised  the  heroes 
whose  place  in  the  Titanic’s 
lifeboats,  and  in  the  world, 
was  taken  “by  some  sabot- 


shod,  shawl-enshrouded.  Il- 
literate and  penniless  woman 
of  Europe.”  The  essential  no- 
bility of  the  rich  and  famous, 
indeed  the  natural  rightness 
of  their  wealth  and  feme,  was 
confirmed  by  the  public 
image  of  these  men  standing 
in  the  deck  in  tuxedos,  smok- 
ing elegant  cigarettes  while 
the  Titanic  slipped  inelucta- 
bly under  the  water  . . . 

. The  Titanic  was  known  to 
be  unsinkable,  however.  The  - 
slowness  to  react  of  everyone 
from  the  crew  to  the  passen-  i 
gera  testified  to  the  lack  of  < 
alarm.  It  is  entirely  possible 
thatthe  men  who  waited  on  i 
the  deck  with  such  aplomb  did 
not  believe  their  lives  terbe  in 
imminent  danger.  The  ship 

sankagtnnichlirfaotaqinr 
what  seemed  a minor  colli-  . 

sion.  The visible  evidence  of 
damage  was  minimal  As ..  . 
Steven  Bielpoints  out  “the 
attitude  of  the  first-class  male 
passengers  might  just  as  well 
have  been  complacency  as  he- 
roic cata”.  One  surviving 
passenger  remembered  that  at 
the  time  he  left  there  was  dlffi- 
culty  in  filling  all  the  life- 
boats, as  the  danger  had  not 
yet  been  fully  realisftdby  the 


passengers. . . and  farther, 
the  chances  of  the  women  sur- 
viving in  the  freezing  waters 

of  the  North  Atlantic  in  an 
open  lifeboat  were  considera- 
bly less  than  those  of  the  men 

waiting  an  deck  for  the  crisis 

tohlowover ... 

The  band  didn  tplay  Nearer 
My  God  to  Thee  as  the  ship 
watt  doom,  either,  but  Song 
d’Automne.  Jenny  Diski  sinks 
the  legend  in  the  London  . 

Review  qf Books. 
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Dogs  Today . . . round-up 


ALAN. GERRY,  a cable  entre- 
preneur, recently  bought  the 
farm  where  Woodstock  was 
staged.  Be  plans  to  build  a - 
sixties  theme  park ...  What 
the  boomers  have  wanted  for 
most  of  their  adult  lives  is  to 
lose  themselves  in  something 
big.  important  and  universal 
— in  other  words,  to  get 
wasted — andto  be  better 
people  for  It.  Presently, 
there's  a brace  of  new-media 
nincompoops  who  look  to  cy- 
berspace as  the  new  Happy 
Hun  ting  Groundof  self- 
MfUlment ... 

-Ex-hippies  have  been  tak- 
ing flak  for  years,  not  so 
much  for  turning  on  and 
dropping  out  as  for  showing 
up  andcashing-in.  One 
thing’s  for  sure.  They  never 
lost  sight  of  thfeir  charter  as 
the  Me  generation.  Its  just 
that  their  aspihttkms  became 
somewhat  less  noble  over  the 
years.  Bat  the  genius  of  the 
counterculture  was  in  find- 
toga  way  totnrd  asocial 
cause  into  a private  soir&e , . 

Thereare  therapy  coaches.') 
across  the  land  supporting  ■ 1 
the  considerable  weight  of  J 


boomers  still  looking  fortbc 
themselves  among  the  ruins 
of  seif  indulgence.  It’s  not  as 
if  the  Ye  the  first  generation 
to  suffers  collective  nervous 
breatdown.  But  they're  the 
first vith  the  time,  money,  - 
and  ipotive  to  generate 
interminable  chat  sessions 
abort  it 

Avl  online  networks  have 
kep1.  the  love-in  going . . . 
WhJe  the  Net  was  orginally 
ccooeived  to  serve  higher 
purposes,  like  naHnnai  de- 
fence and  scientific  resMrch. 
it’s,  somehow  comforting  to 
krow  that  flower  power  en- 
sured the  technology  would 
btrepnrposed  for  the  fuzzy 
ligic  of  Tm  OK,  you're  0K-" 
...  Look  at  how  high  their 
siuls  have  soared.  Ugh.  To 
paraphrase  Peter  Townsend's 
Celebrated  anthem,  I hope  I 
tie  before  I get  dumb. 

3 L Skinner  Jbr  that  stroppy 
little  online  mag  suck 
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Study  yjggests  minimum  wage  could  be  set  at  £3.75  an  hour  without  increasing  unemployment  j American  Notebook 


Pay  floor  ‘need  not  hit  jobs 


Larry  Elll 


MINIMUM  wage 
/could  be  intro- 
^■^Siduced  at  up  to  £3.75 
hour  without 
Mg ■tedding  to  Britain’s 
dole  queues,  according  to  a 
report  published  today. 

A stuff  by  the  Employment 


?¥  * I**05*  nams  stffl.l  NMW  would  be  harmful  to 
whSh^mL??1  academics  in  force  they  would  be  worth  Jobs." 

out_the  de-  £3.20  to  £3.75  an  hour.  While  relatively  sanmiine 


Telecom  firms 
ring  no  changes 


MW  would  be  harmful  to  On  wage  costs,  the  EPI  The  report  suggests  the  sys- 
ba.-  stressed  that  a NMW  would  tem  should  provide  in-bnfll 

While  relatively  rangnim*  add  about  «na  per  cent  to  the  protection  against  higher 
»ut  the  employment  impact  wage  bill  if  set  at  £3.80  an  youth  unemployment  by  set- 


tails  of  the  national  minimum 
wage  (NMW)  — the  EPI  said 
attention  should  be  focused 
on  issues  other  than  the 
hourly  rate. 


"A  NMW  set  at  a much 
higher  level  than  this  would 
thus  take  the  UK.  into  un- 
charted waters.  This  if  noth- 
ing else  might  instil  a degree 


about  the  employment  impact 
of  a NMW,  the  EPI  warned 


wage  bDl  if  set  at  £3.80  an  youth  unemployment  by  set- 
hour,  but  the  total  lmpactwas  ting  a lower  rate  for  younger 


that  its  impact  on  poverty  I lBcely  to  be  greater,  because  of  workers  and  trainees. 


would  be  limited.  Many  the  impact  on  differentials, 
people  on  low  were  Estimates  have  shown  that  a 


The  EPI  reMd  *h»t  the  polic- 
ing of  the  minimum  wage 


Policy 


Th«  niwn4  -m  v.„,_  - - 7.  “T  ““ul  “ on  low  incomes  were  ssnmaies  nave  snown  mai  a mg  01  me  — «»- 

♦«>ro  miP.ia~  °[  cautlon  hi  the  minds  of  not  in  work  and  would  there-  NMW  of  £3.25  an  hour  accom-  should  be  integrated  with  ex- 

: r?  n«„f^?r*riar8^.a?in  7*9  511 00  foe  Low  Pay  fore  not  be  affected,  while  panted  by  25  per  cent  restore-  isting  forms  of  routine  busl- 

. . ervat iv es  that  a Commission.  many  of  the  likely  beneGda-  tion  of  differentials  in-  ness  inspection  to  reduce  m- 

mmimtnnwage  at  £4  an  hour  “However,  it  is  worth  rie$  would  be  women  *nH  crease  the  inflation  rate  by  0.6  trustveness  and  unnecessary 


institute  fl  nnn.  VA,,1H  met  ~ *_  _ ST1. : 7 : wvrwiu  uo  »umeu  cuiu  ucaac  luomuauuuioie  ujr  vr.o 

think  tantr  _ found  S2rdTh?i?j!§  that  even  a young  people  in  multi-earner  per  cent,  rising  to  1.1  per  cent  red  tape. 

. j?®8'  *“e  ® argued  that  NMW  Of  £4.25  would  have  an  hnmalmWc  rathw  than  main  Cnr  a NMW  nf  42L80  an  hour.  The  LF 


that  Conservative  claims  of  there  was  no  evidence  to 
big  jo#  losses  as  a result  of.  show  that  minitnmn  wages 


setting  a statutory  pay  floor 
were  displaced. 

In  sflO-point  programme  for 
the  L/w  Pay  Commniission 


impact  on  pay  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  followed 


earners. 

The  report  added  that  the 


for  a NMW  of  £3.80  an  hour. 

The  EPI  said:  "Knock-on  ef- 
fects are  difficult  to  assess 


The  LPC  was  announced  by 
Labour  while  in  opposition  as 


Mark  Tran 


in  on  the  Baby  Bells’ turf.  The 
Federal  Communications 
Commission  tried  to  stir 
things  up  by  forcing  the 
regional  companies  to  give 
the  long-distance  carriers  and 
other  potential  rivals  access 
to  their  local  networks  on 
favourable  terms.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  an  Interim 
step  before  the  long-distance 
companies  could  build  their 
own  local  facilities  and  take  a 


narmea  employment  In  those  the  introduction  of  the  Equal  NMW  should  not  be  seen  as  an  with  any  accuracy.  The  LPC  the  party's  former  commit- 

sectors  covered  by  wages  Pay  Act  in  the  1970s.  This  anti-poverty  panacea  but  as  should  as  a priority  obtain  de-  ment  to  a rigid  formula  — 

betw,een  t*ie  offers  an  additional  sense  of  part  of  a range  of  measures  to  tailed  estimates  of  likely  half  male  median  earnings  — 

1970s  ana  early  1980s,  and  perspective  on  fears  that  a help  people  on  low  incomes.  knock-on  effects”.  for  a minimum  wage. 


a means  of  moving  away  from  I real  crack  at  the  $100  billion 


Internet  ‘offers 
Itimate  refuge 
rtax  dodgers’ 


ATKINSON 
Lisbon  on  how 
ation  state  may 
etlost  in  space 


INTERNET  financial 
j I fraud  on  a grand  scale 
j I will  bring  the  traditional 
J nation  state  to  its  knees,  a 
j conference  of  academics, 
j bankers  and  law  enforcers 
I will  be  told  this  week. 


worth-Da  vies  will  address  a 
conference  on  Cyberlaun- 
dering and  Fraud,  discuss- 
ing issues  raised  for  finan- 
cial regulators  by  the 
growth  of  the  Internet.  The 
conference  is  being  chaired 
by  Portuguese  bankers  and 
senior  police  officers. 

Other  speakers  include 
Gareth  Madachlan  of  Brit- 
ain’s National  Criminal  In- 
telligence Service;  the 
Bank  of  Ireland’s  money- 
laundering  officer.  Aileen 
Lyndon;  LSE  computer  se- 


Govemments  deprived  of  curity  expert  Dr  James 
tax  revenue  will  resort  to  Backhouse  and,  from  the 


draconian  methods  to  seek 
out  money  or  turn  their 
countries  into  global  “hot 
spots”  like  Singapore  or 
Hong  Kong  to  attract 
skilled  workers  and  ^vest- 
ment. delegates  will  hear. 

••The  nation  state  is 
dead.”  Professor  lan  Angell 


enforcement  and  legal  ser- 
vices arm  of  Britain’s  Secu- 
rities and  Investments 
Board,  Martin  Hollobone. 

Prof  Angell  believes  tech- 
nological development  will 
destroy  the  traditional 
nation  state  and  the  con- 
ventional company;  ccirpo- 


of  the  London  School  of  rations  will  reinvent  them- 


Economics  will  tell  the  con- 
ference, adding:  “The  end 
of  progressive  taxation  is  in 


selves  as  “virtual 
enterprises,  at  the  hub  of 
loosely-knit  affiances  of 


sight.”  Private  Internet  local  companies,  all  linked 


currencies,  perhaps  stored  together  by  global 
electronically  on  satellites,  networks”, 
will  curtail  drastically  the  Company  functions  will 
tax  take  of  national  be  “outsourced”,  with  staff 
governments.  hired  on  a pay-as-yon-need 

Former  Fraud  Squad  offi-  basis.  “Companies  have 
cer  Rowan  Bosworth-  realised  that  they  can  no 
Davies  will  say  that  govern-  longer  afford  to  cany  a 
merits  will  not  give  np  their  large  inventory  of  *people 
taxes  without  a fight:  “De-  product'  of  varying  value 
vclopment  in  electronic  and  quality-” 


payments  as  an  everyday 
means  of  settlement  will 
usher  In  a whole  new  epoch 
of  global  liquidity  for  ill- 
gotten  gains. 

••[The]  existing  political ; 
controllers  of  society  will 
bo  farced  to  react  with  ever 


“Governments,  like  all 
other  organisations,  will 
have  to  survive  economi- 
cally on  the  efforts  of  an 
elite  few  — and  no  nation 
state  has  an  automatic 
right  to  exist.” 

Mr  Bosworth-Davies  will 


more  draconian  methods  of  say  that  a combination  of 
repression  . . . [In]  seeking  ageing  populations  and  eleo- 
to  reconp  unpaid  taxes  ironically  assisted  tax  eva- 


from  the  wealthy.” 


sion  presents  governments 


Prof  Angell  and  Mr  Bos- } with  a “fiscal nightmare”. 


on  local  phone  companies  be-  bypass  the  problem  of  build- 
cause  of  the  cost  Besides,  ing  expensive  local  networks 
cable  is  preoccupied  with  the  by  deploying  a wireless  sys- 
threat  from  satellite  TV  as  tem.  but  that  approach  is  two 
DirecTV,  owned  by  General  years  away  from  commercial 
Motors’  Hughes  Electronics  use.  MCL  about  to  merge  with 
unit,  and  the  fledgling  Echo-  BT  in  a $21  billion  deal,  is 
Star  begin  to  nibble  at  cable’s  building  local  facilities  in  31 
audiences.  But  even  here  the  cities,  but  they  are  geared 
expectations  for  competition  mainly  towards  connecting 
have  been  less  than  trum-  businesses  directly  to  its  long- 
peted  as  Mr  Murdoch  backed  distance  network,  leaving  the 
off  from  launching  his  "Death  residential  market  to  local 
Star” — ASkyB  — to  shake  up  companies, 
the  cable  industry.  The  natural  response  for 

SBC’s  regional  rivals  would 

MR  MURDOCH  was  sup-  be  to  ally  themselves  with  one 
posed  to  have  pro-  of  the  other  long-distance 
vided  the  first  real  companies.  There  is  specuia- 
com petition  for  cable  TV  with  tion  that  Nynex  and  Bell  At- 
his  $1  billion  EchoStar  deal,  tan  tic,  putting  the  finishing 
But  be  has  dumped  EchoStar  touches  to  their  $23  billion 
and  now  wants  to  align  him-  merger,  will  run  into  the 
self  with  the  cable  companies  arms  of  Sprint  America’s 
^ i by  buying  a stake  in  Prime-  third-largest  long-distance 

Terry  Thomas:  will  issue  an  ethical  challenge  to  rivals  as  he  picks  up  international  award  photograph:  graham  turner  star,  the  satellite  TV  concern  company,  in  which  Deutsche 

' owned  by  groups  including  Telekom  and  France  Telecom 
Tele-Communications  Inc  and  have  a stake.  All  the  telecom 


local  market  But  the  Baby 
Telecommunications  Rons  quickly  quashed  this  in- 

I Act  of  1996  was  supposed  terim  measure  by  suing  the 
to  usher  in  an  era  of  cut-  FCC  for  overstepping  its  ju- 
tbroat  competition  between  risdiction.  When  the  states 
cable,  long-distance  and  local  tried  to  pursue  the  matter. 


phone  companies.  Instead,  they  were  sued.  too. 


the  bill  has  spawned  a flurry 
of  megamergers,  the  biggest 


Consumer  activists  in 
Texas  have  accused  SBC  of 


now  in  the  offing,  the  $50  bfl-  making  potential  rivals  en- 
lion  (£30  billion)  marriage  of  dure  tedious  and  expensive 
AT&T,  America’s  largest  legal  battles  Instead  of  wel- 
long-distanoe  company,  and  coming  competition. 


SBC.  one  of  the  most  aggres- 
sive regional  players. 

Even  conservative  law- 
makers who  backed  the  law 


are  bemused  by  the  turn  of  a free  market. 


In  retrospect  lawmakers 
were  too  clever  for  thefr  own 
good  In  trying  to  fine-tune  the 
transition  from  a regulated  to 


events,  wondering 


Local  phone  companies,  for 


AT&T’s  prospective  partner-  example,  were  supposed  to 
ship  with  SBC  will  encourage  pass  a 14-point  checklist  dem- 


competition.  That  merger 
would  rank  as  the  largest  deal 
in  history,  creating  an 
$80  billion  operation  with  a 
stranglehold  on  California 


onstrattag  the  openness  of 
their  markets  before  being 
allowed  to  offer  long-distance 
services.  A simpler  method 
would  have  been  to  open  all 


and  Texas  — a fifth  of  Ameri-  markets  on  January  L 1998. 


ca’s  local  phone  market  — 
coupled  with  the  national 
reach  of  AT&T,  still  the  best 
known  telecommunications 
brand  despite  its  plodding  fi- 
nancial performance. 

No  wonder  the  prospective 
deal  has  been  likened  to  put- 
ting Humpty-Dumpty  to- 
gether again.  In  1984,  the  US 
government  broke  up  AT&T, 


the  approach  adopted  by  the 
European  Commission  for  te- 
lecom deregulation. 


THE  companies  that  have 
banded  together  argue 
that  size  is  essential  in 
order  to  compete,  especially 
because  it  takes  huge 
resources  to  provide  all  the 
services  of  television,  tele- 


foe old  Ma  Bell  system,  into  phone  and  the  Internet  bun- 


one  long-distance  company 
superimposed  on  seven 
regional  companies,  the  Baby 
BeOS.  If  the  AT&T-SBC  deal 


died  into  one  bilL  in  the  case 
of  the  prospective  AT&T-SBC 
deal,  AT&T  officials  have  de- 
fended their  plan  to  merge 


goes  through,  a large  chunk  with  SBC  by  promising  to 
of  Ma  Bell  would  be  glued  compete  intensely  in  those 


back  together,  making  a 
mockery  of  the  competitive 
intent  of  the  1996  law. 


local  markets  where  SBC  is 
not  present. 

But  that  argument  sounds 


AT&T’s  decision  to  ally  hollow  given  AT&T’s  reluc- 
witb  SBC  is  doubly  disap-  tance.  despite  its  resources,  to 
pointing  to  Washington  as  compete  with  SBC.  Regula- 
cable  has  shrunk  from  taking  tors  had  hoped  AT&T  would 


Plea  to  use  £1  bn  Lend  an  ear,  Co-op  Bank  tells  rivals 

#||#|  'YgHkWI*  ICThWk#  r : vote  on  how  their  money  The  ceremony  will  be  CEP  award  for  its  ethical  fi- 

||  IUUwU  'V  Roger Cowe  should  and  should  not  be  in-  chaired  by  Paul  Charron,  nancing  policy,  which  was  in 

~~  - ^ vested.  What  have  they  to  chairman  and  chief  executive  traduced  in  1992.  The  bank  re- 

— ■ 1 y*-^o-OP  Rank  managing  hide?"  he  win  ask.  of  the  clothing  company  Liz  ftises  to  finance  arms  traders 

■ ( director  Terry  Thomas  The  Co-op  Bank  joins  Sains-  Claiborne,  who  said  the  win-  and  other  activities  which 

ill  ■■  fcw  . V/wm  today  call  on  rivals  bury  as  the  first  British  com-  ners  had  demonstrated  customers  vote  against  and 

fniinnr  Hfe  nnontinn'e  leari  narrtpc  to  win  tbe  annual  Cor-  remarkable  achievements  in  tries  to  work  with  ormnica. 


Time  Warner  which  supple- 
ments their  cable  networks. 
Conversely,  the  local  phone 
companies  have  shied  away 


players  appear  intent  on  dig- 
ging deep  moats  to  keep  out 
rivals  rather  than  throwing 
themselves  at  the  competi- 


C«lla  Weston  - ■ 

Industrial  CorrMpomtart 


I director  Terry  Thomas 
V-/wiIl  today  call  on  rivals 
to  follow  his  operation's  lead 
til  giving  customers  the 
The  underspend  of  Euro-  chance  to  say  how  their 
pean  structural  ftinds  was  a money  should  be  invested, 
scandal,  be  said.  The  money  While  receiving  an  interna- 
should  have  been  used  to  tional  award  for  ethical  be- 


vested.  What  have  they  to 
OOP  Bank  managing  hide?"  he  win  ask. 


from  cable  on  grounds  of  ex-  tion.  If  Washington  Is  not 
pense  as  well  as  the  fact  that  careful,  ft  could  end  up  with 
some  of  the  technology  such  almost  the  same  situation  as 
as  video  on  demand  would  be  before  tbe  1996  law,  with  the 


too  costly. 


difference  that  the  local 


vote  on  how  their  money  The  ceremony  will  be  CEP  award  for  its  ethical  fi-  from  cable  on  grounds  of  ex-  tion.  If  Washington  is  n 
gVmnid  and  should  not  be  in-  chaired  by  Paul  Charron,  nancing  policy,  which  was  in-  pense  as  well  as  the  fact  that  careful,  ft  could  end  up  wit 

vested.  What  have  they  to  chairman  and  chief  executive  troduced  In  1992.  The  bank  re-  some  of  the  technology  such  almost  the  same  situation  : 

hide?"  he  wiU  ask.  of  tbe  clothing  company  Liz  fuses  to  finance  arms  traders  as  video  on  demand  would  be  before  tbe  1996  law,  with  tl 

Tbe  Co-op  Bank  joins  Sains-  Claiborne,  who  said  the  win-  and  other  activities  which  too  costly.  difference  that  the  loci 

bury  as  the  first  British  com-  ners  had  demonstrated  customers  vote  against;  and  So  it  was  left  to  the  long-  phone  companies  will  t 
parties  to  win  the  annual  Cor-  remarkable  achievements  in  tries  to  work  with  organisa-  distance  companies  to  muscle  more  entrenched  than  ever, 
porate  Conscience  award  promoting  global  responsi-  tions  which  embrace  ethical 
from  the  Council  on  Eco-  b fifty.  standards, 

nomic  Priorities  (CEP),  a US-  Salisbury's  award  is  for  its  Alice  Tepper  Merlin, 


So  it  was  left  to  the  long-  phone  companies  will  be 


from  the  Council  on  Eco-  b fifty.  standards, 

nomic  Priorities  (CEP),  a US-  Salisbury's  award  is  for  its  Alice  Tepper  Merlin, 

based  organisation  which  attempts  to  reduce  tbe  use  of  founder  of  CEP.  «airf  the 
campaigns  for  improved  cor-  pesticides  in  agriculture  awards  were  intended  to  iden- 
porate  social  responsibility.  through  its  Integrated  Crop  tify  excellent  ethical 


ESTIMATED  1 boost  research  and  develop-  I haviour.  he  win  challenge  fel- 1 porate  racial  responsibility. 


M N ESTIMATED  boost  researen  ana  aeveiop-  navwur.  m wui  tuauBusc  ua- 

A £1  billion  underspend  of  ment  education  and  traintog.  low  bank**s  to  let  oistomms 
JH^European  Union  grant  economic  regeneration  and  to  influence  their  policies,  as  in 

^ “ _ ___  mm  m ft  —A.  ^ Tl m3.  fV  f\  Oft  TOPOfiT  OOin  ml  lMIl 


money  for  the  UK  should  be  support  small-  and  medium- 
used  to  kick-start  a skills  rev-  sized  businesses. 


They  will  receive  the  -Management  System.  The 
awards,  which  are  decided  by  supermarket  chain  has 
a panel  of  independent  judges,  required  growers  to  reintro- 
at  a ceremony  in  New  York,  duce  beneficial  Insects  which 


olutlon  by  getting  the  Univer- 
sity  for  Industry  off  the 
ground,  the  Government  has 
been  told. 

Former  permanent  secre- 
tary at  the  Department  for 
Education  and  Employment 

Sir  Geoffrey  Holland  has  writ- 
ten to  ministers  demanding 
that  the  project  to  boost  skill 
levels  for  entrepreneurs  and 
employees  be  be  a high 
priority.  • 

The  initiative-  was  one  cf 


“I  believe  the  new  Govern- 
ment has  an  -opportunity 
which  will  not  occur  again  to 
capitalise  on  the  great  good- 
will towards  it  in  Brussels.” 

Sir  Geoffrey  said  Exeter, 
and  other  universities  and 
organisations  in  tbe  North- 
west, on  Tyneside,  in  London 
and  in  Scotland  were  poised 
to  create  a learning  network  | n^dalxurff 
as  the  basis  of  the  University 
for  Industry  (UO)  to  which 
others  from  elsewhere  in- the 


the  Coop’s  recent  campaign  a panelm  independent  judges, 
on  landmines.  at  a ceremony  in  New  York. 

“Why  don't  they  offer  their  The  awards  are  in  their  nth 

customers  the  opportunity  to  year. 


through  its  Integrated  Crop  tify  excellent  ethical 
Management  System.  The  behaviour, 
supermarket  chain  has  “We  are  urging  foe  busi- 
required  growers  to  reintro-  ness  community  to  widely 
duce  beneficial  Insects  which  replicate  these  excellent  ex- 


Railtrack  in  line  for 
60pc  profits  rise 


help  to  control  pests. 

The  Coop  Bank  won  foe 


amples  of  ethical  corporate 
governance,"  she  said. 


I This  week 


Gencor  urges  caution  after  Airline  stewardess  sues  tobacco 
London  listing  rumour  companies  over  in-flight  smoke 


Labour’s  main  IndustrlaJ  poli-  floated  Mraaried  S 

cies  before  foe  election,  but  Tbe  idea  was. first  floated  iwsreacteo  cwuy 


--  markets  ...  and  would  pro- 

ncW  staff  vide  our  shareholders  with 

Bloomberg  enhanced  prospects". 

However,  it  added  that  a 

INING  group  Gencor  number  of  hurdles  stig  had  to 
rpfirtod  coollv  last  night  be  overcome  and  warned 


Tran  In  Now  York 


ANEW  front  in  the 
tobacco  wars  opens 


tion,  Philip  Morris,  Ixiril-  :n  nmfr+  £294  million-  wimm;  nauonai  vna 
lard,  and  Brown  & Wham-  mnRnn  ^ Its  first  from  £K7  ntinion  to  £560  mll- 


TonyMay 


Railtrack  is  among  a 
clutch  of  utilities 
poised  to  reopen  debate 
about  “monopoly  profits".  It 
is  set  to  report  a 60  per  cent 


issued  a second  profits  warn- 
ing in  April,  is  expected  to 

report  a drop  from  £70.4  mil- 
lion to  £40  fr  million. 

Among  others  reporting: 
National  Grid’s  profits  will  be 
up  from  £527  million  to 
£560  mlllion*£607  million; 
South  Staffordshire  Water 
Holdings  from  £15.8  million  to 
£17.5  million;  National  Grid 


son,  a subsidiary  of  Brit- 
ain’s BAT  Industries. 


Th»  idea  was  first  noatea  ■werearaea  cwuy  ^ . “ — " — , 

by^rdon^wnSawayto  to  speculation  that  it  plans  to  fjar^oldereto  be  cautious  in 
OF  smin  off  Its  non-Soufo  African  their  share  deals. 


Perots  mowing  J Sff3SEM£H55 

it  has  been  put  on  foe  back  tackle  Brttams^prODMm  w w Lnndon-listed 


it  has  been  put  onfoe  oaoc  met*  into  aLondon-listed  P«ss  reports  suggested  foe 

burner.  Sir  Geoflfrgr.  vioe-  haying  a workfo^e.  less  new  vehicle,  which  would 

chancellor  oTExeter  Uaiver$i-  skilled  and  qualffi^- than  vemme  o™  ^ qualify  for  the  FTSE  100. 
tv.  wrote  to  the  Chancellor^  Th?UfluSseen  pany’SSteTshareholders  to  would  be  built  around  foe  BU- 

Gordon  Brown,  and rf**!cLnttali$ed  SS  that  may  affect  the  price  ffion  miningsnb^dtery  G«i- 
S^.ARSSS  rfits  stodHjut  would  go  no.  car,  bought  from  Shell  in  1194, 


hSffic  a VoriaSSTTes!  urn*  into  a London-listed 
l>um5Iiin?^nSSSnuiversi.  skilled  and  qualified  than  vehicle  worth £1  billion. 

"TffrsSflS  SAB-  JittSfKSSSS 


/xtobacco  wars  opens  The  cigarette  companies 
today  when  jury  selection  are  expected  to  argue  that 
begins  in  the  first  class-  ozone,  cosmic  radiation  or 
action  suit  against  dga-  non-tobacco  aircraft  cabin 
rette  companies,  hinging  contaminants  could  have 


year  since  privatisation. 

This  result  will  be  flattered 


- . ..  fc  _ A 11  in  a MUAb  niu  in.  uoukiku 

The  cigarette  companies  ^ a drop  in  interest 

are  expected  to  i charges,  thanks  to  foe  hefty 
ozone^  cosmic  raffiMion  or  ^ writeoff  it  enjoyed  be- 

oon-tobacco  aircraft  rabin  fore  ^ ^ la5t  May. 


on  accusations  that  second-  caused  the  diseases  attrib- 
hand  smoke  causes  lung  nted  to  tobacco  smoke- 


cancer  and  heart  disease. 
Today’s  suit  in  Miami, 


night:  "We'ro  hemroady  and 
willing  tobohelplm. 

r.niHLST  RATES ^ BANK 


W « but  would  go  no.  cor,  bought  from  Shell  in  ism,  brought  by  Norma  JSrom,  a 

au-vriiai  j.  . initiallwro,  making  farther'  “We're  Involved  In  and  would  take  in  much  of  former  flight  attendant  with 

calling  for  action.  Hesaid  tea  JSffrain-  n£Sdatlons,  and  a ftirfoer  foe  group's  non-South  Afri-  American  AirKnes,  and  26 

ntehl:  •’We're  here..ready  “SffiLSSSS ^ aSoiu^^nt  will  be  made  can  operations.  other  plaintiffs,  seeks 


brought  by  Nonna  Brain,  a tween  state  attorneys  and 
former  flight  attendant  with  cigarette  companies  to 


mcammano  nave  ^vestorg  are  already  in  foe 

tused  the  diseases  attrib-  moneyt  having  seen  the 
ted  to  tobacco  smoke.  shares  jump  firon  the  equiva- 

The  case  comes  during  lent  of  380p  partly  paidTat  flo- 

th0rny^BOnla“°°S  ana  tetkm» to  Friday. 

,eeD  _ Analysts  expect  few  sur- 

prises from  Boots,  with  prof- 
its set  to  rise  from  £507.7  mil- 


bag  more  accessible. 


Australia  7-09 

A«IM«0  lf-077 
Batffium  Ss.es 
Cnrurtf*  2 JO  - 
Cyprus  0*080 
0 pmWtt*  10.37 
Finland  S 25 


■ Franc*  a,«_. 
Q*nB*ny 
OrwiC*  436-75 
Honfl  Kane 
Jndta5B.» 
frvUmtf  V0525 
M***l  S55 


;IWy  2.709  - 

Mans  oei 
f^Mriand*  3.0350 
NmZaalaiKJ  2.30 
Norway  it AST.  ■ 
bonugftl  274.25 
gaud  AraUanM 


togspow  223 
3outn  Airfc*  7JC 
Spain  228JD0 
Swadan  12.40 

SWittHM22S 

Twtwy  22^70 
USA1A02Q 


caoyswt  by  MUMtf  Pw*4  Cuusnc 


Ioann  npM  ana  mat  MateO- 


announcement  will  be  made 
in  due  course,"  said  spokes- 
woman Anne  Dunn. 

Gencor  admitted  that  it 
was  investigating  transac- 
tions which,  if  successful, 
would  constitute  **a  major 
step  in  re-integrating  south 
African  corporates  Into  foe 
mainstream  of  world  capital 


The  flotation  is  said  to  be  $5  ballon  (£8  rnffion)  on  be- 
due  to  take  place  by  foe  end  of  half  of  an  estimated  eo.ooo 


l that  it  the  year.  Analysts  suggested  a 
transac-  London  listing  could  be  the 
next  step  in  Gencor’s  plan  to 
a major  dh'er^fy . away 


American  Airlines,  and  25  hammer  out  a comprehen-  Jts  ^ to  Tise  £5^7  7 mn. 
other  plaintiffs,  seeks  sive  agreement  involving  Uon  to  between  £530  million 
$5  bflUon  <£S  Uffion)  on  be-  payments  of  possibly  and  £540 million, 
half  of  an  estimated  60,000  $300  biifion  over  25  years.  Eton's  profits  are  set  to 
flight  attendants  for  the  ef-  The  tobacco  industry  is  y 


flight  attendants  for  the  ef-  The  tobacco  Industry  is 
fects  of  smoke  they  inhaled  hoping  to  wrap  np  a settle- 
before  1990,  when  smoking  ment  before  an  important 
was  legal  on  most  flights,  class-action  suit  by  tobacco 


Emap's  profits  are  set  to 
rise  from  £78  million  to 
£120  million. 

Vodafone's  profits  are  set  to 
rise  from  £475  million  to 


level  mining  in  South  Africa,  The  defendants  are  the  smokws  gets  under  £S03mIIllon-£530  Tniium. 


beset  by  reduced  reserves  and 

a weak  gold  price. 


parent  of  Reynolds,  the  RJR  Mississippi  at  tbe  begln- 
NaWsco  Holdings  Corpora-  ningof  July. 


Racal  Electronics,  which 


1 lion-£607 million;  but  South- 
ern Electric’s  profits  will  dip 
from  £283  million  to  between 
£227  million  and  £280  million. 

TODAY  — Interim  Methuen's.  SDX 
BubIimbb  Sjrnm.  IUn  Emap.  Rmto 
Group.  Lanlea  Trust  Northumbrian  One 
toods,  BOO  Group.  South  SttBomsWra 
Walsr.  Wyndeham  Press.  AOMst  Quln- 
nass  FUeht  Vamures.  Perry.  Prouatom. 
rottontow  ~ hftrtus  Apollo  Metals. 

Ha<*tln.  MEPC,  Toy  Options. 
Flnalti  BalMvan  Srawory.  Dairy  Crust. 
De  La  Rue.  incepts.  Marrwon  Canmuo- 
Hon.  Matronal  Grid.  Racal  Etectranlei.  Vo- 
daione 

NBDNBbkV  — hdarkua;  Buck.  Heals. 
NFC.  Warner  Estate  Holotnos.  PI  natal 
Allied  Ctfloids,  British  Energy,  Caflyns. 
Dunedin  Enterprise,  Greeneora,  Pmrar- 
screen  Inti.  Readleut  Inn,  Shanks  & 
tacEmn.  Southern  Eienne. 

THUBSIAV  — iHtartma1.  BratMoch.  in- 
■p*s-  H"*la»  Alrspruny  Furnttwa.  Boots. 
Hambro  Insurance.  PllUngton,  Powell  Dul- 
hyn.  Railtrack.  3L  IBM  u Austin  Read. 
Elam. 

FRIDAY  — Final:  Park  Food.  ACMu 
Martin  imt,  Morpan  CrucSMe.  NotOnatam 
Shorn.  Tasco,  Taylor  Woodrow.  EOMac 
Morgan  Cnjettrf#. 


A 


1 2 SPORTS  NEWS 

BMTnNG 


The  Guardian  Monday  June  % Msg 


Germans  imiscflng  in  again 
- . . Derek  Saunders,  right, 
Britain's  entry  In  the 
European  body-buBdlng 
championship  in  Lithuania, 
la  no  scvn-atonc  wcaMfng 
but  had  sand  kicked  In  Ms 
face  by  Matthias  Homung 
and  the  second-placed 
Viktor  Sahavuk  from  Belarus 


Photograph  by 
MINDAUGAS  KULBJS 


Cowboy  outfit  for  a night  of  Eastern  promise|JvsroRT 


Racing  From  Chester  and 
Beverley. 

Sky  Sports  3. 6.30pm 


SCREEN 


; =fil  :< 


Martin 

Kelner 


THE  good  news  is  that  a 
small,  under-reso arced 


I small,  under-reso arced 
1TV  company  can  cover  foot- 
ball well,  getting  under  the 
skin  of  the  game  and  seeing  it 
from  a new  angle.  Yes.  Anglia 
did  a great  job  on  There's 
Only  One  Barry  Pry. 

Fry,  of  coarse,  was  a gift  to 
the  Anglia  team,  which  had 
“unprecedented  access”  — al- 
though since  Fry  will  talk  to 
anyone  at  any  time,  that  just 
meant  it  had  a camera  In  his 
bedroom.  But  the  story  had 
real  tension. 

Fry  is  a Huggy  Bear  of  a 
man  with  five  children,  a 
dodgy  ticker  and  an  even  dod- 
gier team.  Which  would  give 
out  first,  his  heart  or  Peter- 
borough United?  As  it  turned 
out  it  was  the  team,  and  the 
Peterborough  dressing  room 


after  the  final  match  of  the 
season  was  fall  of  the  most 
eloquent  silence  I have  en- 
countered. I could  have  used 
some  of  that  silence  during 
the  Channel  5 attempt  to  cre- 
ate a party  atmosphere  for , 
England’s  game  against  j 
Poland;  unfortunately  the  1 
party  it  ended  up  resembling 
was  the  one  In  the  film  Mid- 
night Cowboy,  where  half  the 
guests  didn't  seem  to  belong, 
half  were  add  crshmIHac  and 
all  spent  the  night  talking 
incoherent  rubbish. 

Halfway  through  the  pain- 
fully attenuated  bund-up  to 
the  main  event  I found  myself 
hoping  the  neighbours  would 
call  in  the  police  to  break  it 
up  and  put  us  out  of  our 
misery.  That  human  foghorn 
Jonathan  Pearce,  the  match 
commentator,  was  the  least 
bad  aspect  of  the . coverage; 
not  since  the  early  days  of 
commercial  television  has 
coverage  of  a football  match 
been  such  a shambles. 

Although  Polish  television 
provided  pictures  of  the  match 
itself.  Channel  5 had  its  own 
cameras  there  for  reaction 
shots,  ensuring  that  should 
Beckham,  say.  be  mentioned 
in  the  commentary  we  would 


not  have  to  wait  long  before 
getting  a close-up  of  Batty.  But 
if  things  were  bad  out  there, 
back  home  the  party  was  out 
of  control  with  Brough  Scott, 
bless  him.  looking  like  the 
bewildered  parent  who  had 
returned  home  early  to  survey 
a scene  of  devastation.  1 

Scott,  one  hopes,  wfQ  sur- 
vive the  debacle.  On  Channel 
4 Racing  he  is  cool,  profes- 
sional and  likeable  and  his  , 
interviews  actually  go  some- 
where. Here  he  floundered 
horribly,  asking  Joe  Royle: 


Not  since  the 
very  early 
days  of 
commercial 
television 
have  I watched 
football 


coverage  so 
badly  directed 


“How  much  is  the  atmosphere 
a thing?  Do  you  get  your  mind 
in  a different  sphere?"  Royle, 
actually,  was  one  of  the  few 
people  at  the  scene  of  the  di- 
saster whose  mind  seemed  to 
be  at  least  adjacent  to  the 
sphere  we  all  inhabit 

Maybe  everybody  else  was 
thrown  by  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  evening,  un- 
failingly. the  camera  stayed  on 
them  for  a second  or  two  too 
long.  And  did  nobody  mention 
to  the  presenters  that  this  was 
commercial  television,  since 
every  ad  break  seemed  to  come 
as  a complete  surprise? 

The  pre-packaged  material  | 
was  as  lamentable  as  every- 
thing else.  I hate  to  come  on  all 
Guardian  about  it,  but  Adam 
Dark’s  report  from  Chorzow  — 
grey,  soulless,  sausages  for 
every  meal  etc  — will  have 
been  found  deeply  insulting  by 
many  Poles  living  in  Britain, 
and  the  endless  reruns  of 
Wembley  ’73  and  Lineker’s 
Monterey  hat-trick  did  not  ex- 
actly break  new  ground. 

Comment  on  the  1973  game 
was  provided  by  Allan  Clarke 
and  Alan  Ball,  two  men  who 
could  not  light  up  a television 
studio  If  they  had  half  a hun- 
dredweight of  Semtex.  The 


only  person  who  seemed 
relaxed  and  happy  at  the 
party  was  Domlnlk  Diamond, 
whom  I accused  In  my  pre- 
view of  being  burdened  with 
an  excess  of  ego.  Diamond 
took  exception  to  this  and 
suggested  on  his  programme 
Live  and  Dangerous  that  1 
ought  to  get  out  more  and  find 
a girlfriend,  something  I have 
discussed  with  my  wtfe  who 
doesn't  think  it  a good  idea. 

Here’s  an  example  of  Dia- 
mond in  full  flow  on  Saturday. 
"WUkins  was  sent  off  for 
throwing  the  ball  at  the  refer- 
ee, probably  because  he  was 
jealous  that  the  ball  had  more 
hair  than  him  . . . lgnglanri 
were  defeated  by  the  hand  of 
God,  God  being  short  for 
cheating  wee  Argy  cokehead." 

What  I And  objectionable 
about  this  — and  Nick  Han- 
cock does  it  as  well  — is  the 
relentless  and  monotonous 
use  of  personal  abuse  as  a 
substitute  for  humour.  Dia- 
mond has  invited  me  on  to  his 
programme,  an  invitation  I 
must  decline.  Noel  Coward 
once  said  television  is  for  ap- 
pearing on,  not  for  watching. 
At  present  Channel  5.  as  Scott 
would  no  doubt  ruefully 
agree,  is  for  neither. 


Thursday  5 


Uv«  Cricket  Derbyshire  v 
Australia,  final  day. 

Sky  Sports  1,  11  am- 1pm  and 
1.30-7pm 

Live  Tennis  French  Open. 
Eurosport,  10am 
Racing  From  Thirsk  and 
Windsor. 

Sky  Sports  3,  6pm 


Live  Cricket  England  v 
Australia,  opening  day  of  the  first 
Test  from  Edgbaston. 

BBC1  1 0.50am- 1 2.35pm  and 
1.40-4pm ; BBC2 12.35-  1pm  and 
4-635pm 

Live  Golf  European  Grand  Prix. 
opening  day  fromSIaley  Hall. 

Sky  Sports  1,  10.30am-  130pm 
and3-Spm 

Live  Tennis  French  Open. 
Bjrosport,  1pm 


Live  Tennis  French  Opon 
women's  final. 

BBC2, 1pm;  Eurosport,  1.30p/n 
Live  Golf  European  Grand  Prtx. : 
Sky  Sports  2,  f pm 
Live  Rugby  Union  Northern. 
Transvaal  v British  Lions, 

Sky  Sports. 1, 2pm 

Live  Cricket  England  v 

Australia. 

BBC2, 4.50-6.30pm 

Rugby  Union  Argentina  v 

England 

CS,  6.10pm 

Live  Football  France  v England. 
Sky  Sports  1.  7pm ; hightights 
rrv,  11.05pm 


115'' 


Friday  6 


Sunday  8 


Tuesday  3 


Live  Foottnl  France  v Brazil, 
first  Totimol  de  France  match. 
Sky  Sports  1,  7pm;  highlights  fTV 
10.40pm 

Live  Tennis  French  Open. 
Eurosport,  1 1am ' 

The  Pavilion  End  Ashes 
preview  with  Charles  Colvile. 

Sky  Sports  1, 1030pm 


Wednesday  4 


Live  Footbal  Italy  v England. 
Sky  Sports  1,  7pm;  highlights  fTV 
10.40pm 

UveTennls  French  Open. 
Eurosport,  11am 
Live  Rugby  Union  South  East 
Transvaal  v British  Lions. 

Sky  Sports  1. 130pm 


Live  Cricket  England  v 
Australia. 

I 8BC7  10.50arn-12.35pm  and 
1.40-4pm;BBC2 12.35-1 pm  and 
4-63Spm 

Live  Golf  European  Grand  Prix. 
Sky  Sports  h -10.30am-1.30pm 
and3-6pm 
Racing  From  Epsom. 

C4, 2pm 

Live  Rugby  League  St  Helens  v 
Auckland.  World  Club 
Championship. 

Sky  Sports  1,  7pm 


Saturday  7 


Racing  From  Epsom,  Including 
The  Derby  at  3.45pm. 

Of,  1.25pm 

Grandstand  Including  the 
England  v Australia  Test 
BBC1, 10.45am 


Live  Tends  French  Open,  men's 
Anal. 

Eurosport.  2pm 

Live  Rugby  League  Adelaide  v 
Salford,  World  Club 
Championship. 

SkySports  1, 5.30am 

Live  Cricket  England ' v 

Australia 

BBC1,  10.45am-12noon;  BBC2. 
12noort-1pm 

Live  Golf  European  Grand  Prix. 

Sky  Sports  2, 1pm 

Sunday  Grandstand  Featuring 
Testcricket,  racing  and  tennis. 
BBC2, 1.30pm 

Live  Rugby  League  Warrington 
v Cronulla,  World  Club 
Championship. 

SkySports  1, 6.30pm 
Live  Football  Italy  v Brazil. 

Sky  Sports  1,  7pm;  highlights  /TV 
11.15pm 


545  - 


i 1 » •«  • 


Weekend  results 


SOCCER 


WORLD  CUP 
EUROPEAN  QUALIFYING 
Group  Two 

Mead  (0}  0 Bagtand  (1)  a 

35.000  Shearer  8 

Sharing  ham  90 

Alla"  Zonal  Oow  Rm  South  Korea 
0 Thailand  C.  Qraep  Rlflfah  Tajikistan  4 
Vietnam  0;  China  i Turkmenistan  0. 


Salford  (4)  24 

T:  Faimolo.  Martin.  McAvoy.  Smith. 

Watson 

Q:  Blakeley.  Watson 

Bradford  (24)  40 

T:  BraOtev  2.  CoJIand.  Farsnaw. 

Lowes.  TomUraon.  Wittenberg 
a McNamara  a 
AH:  KMT 

P W D L F APS 


Prescot  (21)27 

T-  Morci»  2.  Drummond.  Taylor 
CL  Jackson  5 
DO:  Wellington 

York  (10)  32 

T Fitzgerald  2.  Ball.  Umb.  Palltster.  A 

Preston 

G:  Fitzgerald  4 

Ate  *78. 


44:  Lancashire  Lynx  31  Carlisle  2ft 
Keighley  7i)  Proscot  0:  Huddersfield  34  He- 
met Hempstead  3d 
AUSTRAUAN  SUP8R  LSAGUBi  Ad- 
elaide >8  Can  Berra  34;  Perth  W Auckland 
12:  North  Queensland  10  Cronulla  34. 
AUSTRAUAN  PRBWDStSMPr  SI 
George  20  Newcastle  IB:  Manly  IQ  Bal- 
main 14. 


68  71  TG  69 
70  75  70  70 
73  727071 
72  73  BS  74 


R Chapman  7073  7170 

R Rafferty  73717078 

A RfctaglW  fit]  63  73  7076 

HYUNDAI  MOTOR  MASnOB 


J Bauicn  (SB)  32.08. 400BH  1 P Mo- 
Bumey  (Nil  46.90.  SO Ora  1 E King  (Nil 
32.14.  iSOOm  1 C Stephenson 
(Woles)  3mfn  4930sec.  fUKMns  i 3 Cot- 
ton (guest)  14-25.10. 110m  hardest 
1C  Jackson  (Wales)  1333  400m  hur- 
dle* 1-P .Gray  (Wales]  51.42. 

IMXttm  SfasplaeliMai  1 S Duvall  (inter- 
national Sated)  6.57.80. 4x100m 
rWeyi  1 w*»«  4024  4x400n>  rafawt  1 
Wales  3rlZ68.  Me<>  Inapt  i a Penk 
(Wales)  2.15m.  Long  doapt  1 3 Phillips 
(International  Select)  7.87m.  Triple 
Repp:  1 E Clark  (International  Select) 
15.03.  Pole  node  1 T Thomas 
(Wales)  4 60.  Shot  pub  1 . L Newman  (In- 
ternational Select)  I860.  Hem  1 <3 
SmMti  (guest)  5656.  Hammer.  1 Q Ho  Wen 
(WWeeKeUK.  Jnvhc  i DSmahon 
<N1)  8SJ84.  Over—  atnirthivc  1 Wales  . 
n7ptt;9  International  Select  1M;  a 
Northern  Ireland  71. 

VaoKiOOml  S Williams  (Quasi) 
11_9Qsec-  MO™  1 J Stouts  {International 
Select)  23-51 . 400nn  1 V Jamison 
(M)  5330.  BOOrai  i v Stem  ( International 
Select)  2mm  B/IDsec.  lEOOma  1 J pa- 
ver (international  Select)  4.15.06. 
ftOOOm  1 A Malr  (Woles)  1BJ2JKL 
lOOm  hurdles  1 J Agyepong  (tnlema- 
II oral  Select)  13.80. 400m  hunMesi  1 
C Wilkins  (Wales)  02. to  Mob ) i l S 

Jones  (International  Select)  1.85. 

Long  lompi  1 N Short  (Walea)  583  Triple 
lumpi  1 T Andrews  (Wafas)  1059. 

Pole  wsafti  1 J Whitlock  (International 
Select)  3JBO.  Stwti  1 T Axon  (Interna- 
tional Select)  15.17.  Dtanoa  1 Aktau  (Uv- 
ternaitonm  Satect)  58.18.  Haunmen  1 . 

8 Moore  (Walea)  53.82.  JaveOna  1 SLox 
(Vralea)  41  ^2.  4jt10CmrHyi  1 in- 

tamationai  Selad  48.40. 4x400ai  ndra  i 

Nortjwn  lreiand3.4S.il.  Onrd 
staoEuiM*  4=  Wales,  (atanwUanst  Select 
101:  a Northern  Ireland  S3. 


R ABenfay  (Aua) 
KTomorl  (Japan) 
D Carter 


FRIENDLY  INTERNATIONAL 


*■•««  (1)  S 5«»8a4  (a  3 

Suda  17,  Sultana  57  Dalny  4 

3^00  Jackson  44.  81 

ITALIAN  LEAOUBi  Bologna  2 hirer  £ 
juventue  2 Lade  2:  Milan  o Caghari  l;  Na- 
poli 1 Vicenza  0:  Piacenza  3 Perugia 
1:  fiegglona  0 Atalanta  1 Roma  0 UCHnase 
3,  Sampdorta  I Florentine  1.  V arena  i 
Pinna  2.  Leadteg  final  ■tamBegm  1 Ju- 
venrus  P34,  Pt385. 1 Parma  34-83: 3 
Inter  34-59. 

HLOtAN  CUPi  Phab  Eksren  4 An- 
oertocW  2 IhL  3-2  at  BQtnln). 

DUTCH  LRAOUJfc  Rods  JC  KtXkrade 
3 PSV  Eindhoven  1:  Willem  n niburg  0 Vo- 
lendam  0:  Haaranvaen  1 Groningen  3; 

AZ  Alkmaar  l Twonta  Enschede  Z NAC 
Breda  1 Fortune  SRtard  1;  Ajax  Am- 
etor  dam  4 VI  tease  Arnhem  ft  Sparta  Rot- 
terdam t RKC  Waalwl/k  3.  Utrecht  2 
Feyenoortl  is  NEC  Nijmegen  2 Graabchep 
I heeding  IM  vtsndtnpw  1 PSV 
Eindhoven  P34,  Pts77;  a Feyenoord  34-73; 
3 Tweme  Enacnede  W-65. 

SPANISH  LUOUB  Real  Betts  0 
Sporting  Oljon  i:  Rayo  Vatiecano  3 Valen- 
cia 1. 

potrruQUits  iiinna  Braga  2 
Porto  1. 

OBIMAM  LNAOUBi  Bayer  Leverku- 
sen 2 Socnum  0.  Fortuna  DuesseWOrT  V 
Hamburg  1. 1B80  Munich  0 Warder 
Bremen  3:  Frataurg  1 Karlsruhe  IlHanaa 
Rostock  o Schaiks  1:  VIB  Stuttgart  4 
Arm  mm  BlaMeM  2:  Borussla  Moencheng- 
lodbach  2 Bayern  Munich  2:  St  Pauli  0 
Dutsourg  2.  Borussla  Dortmund  2 Cologne 
1.  Leading  Real  MsurBnqsi  1 Bayern 

Munwn  P34,  PteTl;  X Bayer  Leverkusen 

34-69 . 3 Borussla  Dortmund  3*-«3) 
COSAPA  CASTIH  CUPi  Tanzania  0 
Namibia  ft 


P W D L F A Pta 
Bradford  13  13  0 0 487  346  2d 

Leeds  13  B 1 3 383  2B2  IS 

Wigan  13  9 0 4 414  219  18 

London  13  6 2 3 362  243  18 

-St  Helena  12  7 1 4 337  273  18 

-HaKm  13  7 1 S 346  317  18 

Salford  13  7 0 6 252  285  14 

Sheffield  13  4 0 9 270  334  8 

Warrington  13  4 0 9 270  470  8 

Oldenr  13  3 1 9 287  370  7 

Parts  13  2 0 11  215  385  4 

CMhtarrf  14  1 2 11  185  368  4 

('not  Including  tats  matchesi 
nR8T  DIVISION 

HuddorafieM  (30)  56 

T Cook  2.  Hangar  2.  Booth.  Dtnon, 

Fozzard.  King.  Scholl etd.  Sturm.  Weston 
Q.  Cook  6 

HidlKR  (4)  10 

T.  Rouse.  Wlndley  , 

G:  EverlD  1 

Atta.ro*  I 


Rochdale  (26)  74 

T Ferrall 4. CaitlondZ  Buncos, 

Hayes  2.  Flanagan.  Marriott.  O'Keefe  . 

G.  Gartland  9 

Barrow  (4)  10 

T.  Morwood.  Shaw 

a AtMnsoo  Ate  709 

P W D L F A Pta 


RUGBY  UNION 


I nn  Lynx 
Hunstet 


Ate  709 

P W D L F A Pta 

14  12  0 2 458  231  24 

14  10  0 4 364  232  SO 

13  9 0 4 405  263  1 8 

13  9 0 4 3S3  2B4  18 

13  8 0 5 402  196  18 

12  0 0 4 293  238  18 

14  E 0 8 394  346  12 

13  5 0 6 236  483  10 

13  4 1 8 253  298  0 

15  I 1 13  209  604  3 

14  1 0 13  T77  495  2 


DfTBRHATWNAL  HATCH 

Argentina  20  England  48 

TOUR  HATCHES 

western  Provtnca  21  British  Loro  38 
Thames  Valley  12  Ireland  Dev  XV  3ft 
man  France  51  Romania  20. 


78  70  70  70 
73  70  7271 
7075  70  71 
73  707172 
73  726873 

72  70  71  73 
. H 72  88  74 

727288  78 

73  88  68  70 


I Wooanam  (GB)  71748788 

Slyle(GB)  747067  08 

(Wooanam  won  or  second  extra  hotel 


TENNIS 


Hull 

T:  Valhona  2.  Craven.  Donohue. 
Hewitt.  Jockacn.  Schultz 

a Hewitt  a 

WMtebavsn  (0)  12 

T:  Falla  Iota,  jackaon 
G:  Homwingtcn  2 
Alt  AM8 


Wkfaws 

T:  Currier  S.P  Smith 
C:  Long3 
DO.  Long 

KMoMey 

T FHlpo.  Flynn 
a Roberts.  Ratenson 


(18) 


acrsnurvoNAL  match 
BARLA  Gt  Britain  (2)1! 

T.  Roe.  Word 
G:  Roe  3 

DG.  Sumrnerscalos 

FranceB  (6)14 

T:  Camares.  Partite 

G Cauttet  2.  Fraysemous  Ate  1 XO 

ACUDBfY:  Hah  (ox  28  SI  Helens  3a 
Sonant  12  Bradford  22. 

ALUAKC&  CStflPi  Hull  KR  28 
Wigan  32.  Pirati  WakuToid  54  London  10; 
Wldnea  24  Leigh  20:  Workington  SB 
Swinton  IB.  Secewdt  Barrow  0 Rochdale 


PRCNCH  OPSN  (Parts):  Fourth 
round!  ■an  ■ Honan  (5we)  bt  M Ros- 
sat  15wllz)  4^6  6-3  7-6  0-3;  F Dn*n4f 
(Bel)  bt  A Correga  (Sp)  5-7  6-1  5-4  7-1 
Women;  I M*Io9  (Cro)  bt  L Davenport 
IUSI 5-7  8-4  6-2;  8 Oraf  (Gar)  bt  I Strides 
I Rom)  6-7  6-2  B-4  A Cootrar  (SAJ  W 
C Martinez  (Spl  8-7  6-4  6-3:  R Dragonrir 
(Rom)  MM  Arena  (U5)  8-1  B-l 


ASendywoO 
PBraMOvurot 
NJOBHISW) 
B Qonaon  (Roe) 
VPhHRps 

S Luna  (Sp) 


78  7D  68  79 
6876  71 79 
72  73  8973 
70  71  73  74 
7168  74  74 
72  72  88  75 


Choi  Kpoons-Ju  (S  Kor)  66738878 
Y km  (Japan)  72  72  71  70 

987 

Parte  Iteadi  (S  Kor)  8B  70  74  78 

LPGA  TOURNAMENT  (ST  Louis): 


A Catwara  (Arg) 

M H— rare  (Swe) 
PAflfank 
T JtAnstono  (Z)m) 
R Davie  (Aus) 
JSpeaoo 
o Colo  (A  US) 
ICaoMtollQ 
JRoboon 


73  70  75  70 

71  72  7670 
73  73  71  71 
7073  73  T2 

72  72  7279 

73  73  707*. 
72  74  89  73 
70707*74 

707173  74 


DOUTSCMB  BANK  OPBI  (Ham- 
burg): I inBug  Onaf  scores  (GBrire  un- 
less stated): 


72  73  73  71 

73  73  70  73 
72  72  70  75 


RNhAHon  70736871 

983 

GBmodJnr  72726779 

A PoMbrand  |Swel  73  6869  73 

984 

PClolw  74  72  ES  70 


■ May  (US] 


RDranan 

SKurtm 


71  78  73  71 
(10  7271  74  73 

74  72  71  73 
0972  74  78 
(Fr)  72  72  71  78 
737171  79 

72  73  70  78 
70  786978 


M KobsqnwM  (Japan)  698889 

919 

K Webb  (AOS)  70  7171 

914 

H Bowen  73  74  87 

L Hacknoy  (Gbr)  74  7189 

R Rwnotootttun  73  6873 

918 

OnhutaiTuhM  757189 

C Jotmon  727370 

DPaniar  707471 

KMandoB(Gbr)  727179 

P Nominal  6973  73 

<7  Amah utz  66  73  74 

Aim  229  H Datieon  (GB)  78  73  7ft 
225  C Pierce  (GB)  72  78  7ft 


ATHLETICS 


WASH  OAMSS  (Cardiff):  Moot 
lOtet:  1 J LMngaton  (IntsmaUonal 
Sated)  lO^asec  Invtmhm  IHn  1 
I Madde  (GB)  14JM.  900m  1 D Campbell 
(International  Select)  2096.  SOOb  1 


70hr24mln  SlsecSTonfcovetSli 
3 L Leblanc  3.02  (Fr)  Poltl. 


ICE  HOCKEY 


STANI8Y  CUP  FINALS  PLAY- 
OFrak  Philadelphia  2 Detroit  4 (Detroit 
lead  series  1-0). 


145-  ■■ 


MOTORCYCUNG 


AUSTRIAN  GRAND  PRIX  (Zettwogl: 
SOOoa  (20  laps.  120km).  1 M Doohan 
(Aos)  Honda;  9 T Ohada  (Japan) 

Honda;  3 LCadatora  (It)  Yamaha.  World 


icBuga  falter  nve 
racas)-.  i Doohan  120: 9 A Crlvllle  (Sp)  69; 
3 AoM  87.  Coadtroeforo  aiaiuaigo; 

1 Honda  125: 9 Yamaha  675  3 Suzuki  27. 
asOno  (28  lapa.  112km):  1 O Jacque 
(Fr)  Honda:  9 R Waldmarm  (Gar)  Honda;  3 
M Bteggl  (It)  Hondo.  World  dbmpl- 
oomhlp  standings  (SRerftvo  races):  1 Bi- 
aggi  91ptr  2 WBldmann  62:3  Jacque 

Honda  12&  9Aprffte^>3> SunddSa*'  ' 
198oc  (24  lips,  103km):  1 N Ueda 
(Japan)  Honda:  * V Rtwet  (It)  Apriua,  3 T 
Manahao  (Japan)  Htmda.  World 
chmvpkmsMp  atandbigs  (Bfter  Ova 
rounds):  1 Ueda  99pta:  9 RoeM  95;  8 
Sakata  esconotruotoro  standtego;  1 
ApriHa  115;  2 Honda  98:  3 Yamaha  36. 


Sis*- 


MOTOR  SPORT 


ISLE  OP  SUM  TT  RACES*  Poranda 

Dm  (6  laps.  22638  miles):  1 P MeCaJtoi 
(Honda  RC46)  1h»  S3mte  tSsoc.  9 M 
Rutter  (V  A M Home  RC45)  1S4J2: 8 B 
Jackson  (Kawesakf)  15S.S5S;41Slmp- 
am  (V  8 M Honda  RC45)  t£6J>5. 


SWIMMING 


This  week’s  fixtures 


BADMINTON 


Workington  (10)  24 

T Mall  2,  Heaton.  Keenan.  Williams 
G-  J Smith.  Williams 

Swinton  (10)  12 

T:  Prlco-JonaS.  RHey 

GrCrslg.Pearca  Ait  903 


TODAY 


SBCOND  Divnoosh  Bromley  V Leigh 

rm 


ATHLETICS 

IAAP  GRAND  PBDC  (Rome). 


■unopuil  liai  CHAlSWtOMSHHN 

On»o  Throe:  Hntend  v France  (11  J)): 


WORLD  CWIPIOHSHIPS  (Glaa- 
gow).  note  MSS'  P RMrawpa  (Den) 
bt  Sun  Jun  (CWna)  16-17  IB-13  15-10. 
Wan. —t  Ye  HmeylnB  (China)  btGong 
Zhlcftao  (Cblnsijr  13-11 1 l-ft 


RUGBY  LEAGUE 


Land*  (24)40 

T- Cummins  2.  McDermott  2.  FarralL 
Harris.  HoJroyd,  St  HUalra.  Sterling 
G:  Harris  7 

Warrington  (0}12 

T.  A Bert  tea.  Vagana 
a Briers  2 
Ate  10.150 


Loodoa  (12)  32 

T amah  2.  Duncan.  Duntord.  Roakeii, 
Spencer.  While 
G:  Mammon.  Taflett 

SbwffMd  (6}  12 

T-  Garda.  Lawless 
G Aston  2 

AK3lSD0 


Wigan  (24)  *8 

T:  Smitn  ft  Cardtes.  Farroii.  A Jcffw 
son.  Kom.  Radllnsld.  Rotrinaon.  Trtiec 
&-  Fart  oil  ii 

Parte  (8)  20 

T-  Brio.  Eade.  Martin 
G O'Connor  4 
Alt  7^41 

Ofdbam  (6)  12 
T:Aicheaon2 
5-  Goodwin  2 

CasSMonl  (2)12 

t Roach,  Semes 
G:  Crooki  L 


Fsatberstone  (8)  1 0 

T:  Evans,  ftombo 
GFo* 

Dewsbury  (4)  29 

T:  Ausisrfleld.  Conway.  Dtaon.  5 WU- 
nama.  wnuamaon 
G:  Eaton  4 

DG:  WBad  Alt  1,714 

P W D L F Ate 
HaS  14  13  1 0 414  148  97 

UrddrnlhM  14  11  0 3 424  227  39 

Keighley  14  7 1 8 328  257  IB 

WteteRsfcl  13  7 1 5 264  279  1$ 

WhUehaaen  14  7 1 6 268  299  IS 

Dawaliunr  IS  6 0 6 236  271  18 

Serinton  14  5 0 9 248  336  10 

FeMheratene  13  4 1 6 278  288  9 

Hod  KR  14  4 1 9 276  353  9 

WUaee  13  4 0 9 171  380  8 

Wertdeatee  13  9 0 10  234  321  8 

SBCOND  DIYU90N 

nadmy  (18}  38 

T Price  3.  Cass.  Moron.  Thornton. 

Walker 

G:  Prices 

Doncaster  (10)  22 

T Qouamime.  Moore.  Smrth,  Trigg,  i 
Watson 

G-' PffO.  Ate  757 


rrurgan  v Hampshire.  SModayi  MC 
Surrey  North  RtaoeMK  Minor 
Counties  v Northampmnsnira.  Bras 
Vorksiwro  v NDOinghaniahire. 
OTHER  MATCH  (final  day):  Oxford 
University  v Sussex. 


iGlOr 
MCCYCS V 


BRmSK  AMATEUR  CHAMPION- 

y.P  IRoysU  St  George's  * Royal  Cinque 
™rta.  onda  Junt  7). 


TUESDAY 


TOUHNOI OE  ORANCEl  Franca  l 
Braau  |7  45j 


RuaBYumoN 

TOUR  HATCH:  Cuyo  v England  (7.0. 
Mendcua). 


BFdTAHNtC  ASSURANCE  CHAMPI- 
ONSHIP iff  rat  day  of  tour).  Ch—fetWaldi 
Dorbyshire  v Hampshire.  Chute  la 
Staeati  Durham  v Sussex.  Tunbrfdoo 
WaOor  Kent  v Warwickshire  Lord’s: 
Middlesex  v Leicestershire.  Murtfrsup- 
teoi  Northamptonshire  « Noamgham- 
aMre.  Tteunm  Somerset  v Lances  hi  ra. 
The  Oueta  Surisy  v Essex.  Heedhtg- 
ley:  Yorkshire  v Gloucestershire. 

SECOND  XI  CHHSPH»SSHB>  (Brst 

day  of  four).  ItoNWr.  Derbyshire  V Sus- 
sex. Wanh  Essex  v Warwickshire. 
tmtei'KeT  Gtemargan  v Northamptorv- 
Shlre.  Glaiiaaetan  GlguceetSrSlkra  v 
Yorkshire.  teuHiaraiMte.:  Hampshire  v 
Surrey.  Lenhiwyi  Mfddtesex  v 
Durham. 

MINOR  COUTfllKS  GMAMPKM- 
8IHPa  BeaounaKeldi  BuOUnghemahlre  v 
Staffordshire. 


wbc  nrrER-comMaiTAL  wo- 
DLaWDOHr  CHAMPKHiaMP  (WMh 
church  Sports  Centre.  Bristol):  Glenn 
Gettey  | Bristol)  vTBA. 


Hungary  v Norway  (4.0).  a 

Belarus  v Scotland  (11.0):  Estonia  v 
Sweden  (4-0):  Labile  v Austria  (Zfll. 

Gseop  nvei  Bulgaria  w Luxembourg  (5.0): 


BASEBALL 


PRKAL  (Sheffield):  Hew  Freest**  BOm 
1 N CHore  (Ire)  atPOsec;  3 J Gojlco- 
Vic  (Stemem)  24.22: 3 J Birita  (CartfflT) 
24.84, 20Cta  i a Crayton  (Leeds) 

1.52.00;  2.G  Meadows  (Leeds)  1.53.24. 3D 
Wilks  (Warrtngnn  War)  1^5.82.  Baek- 
etrelMr  BOn  1 A O'Connor  (Iro)  20.87;* 
H O'Connor  lire]  27.7*:  3 D Smith 


(Loughborough  Unlv)  28.06.  lOOm  1 A 
a:conmjr.(lreian(f)  56.16: 3 Q Smith 
(Loughborough  UnWl  GSJM:  3 H OXotmor 
(Ira)  SaOO.  E reels bmhej  90nn  1 M 
Giles  (Ire)  2988:  9 G Bretuit  |8etford) 
20.63;  3 D Mew  (loW)  28.65. 900n  1 
A Whitehead  (Coventry)  ftig^s  * juprie 
(Swansea)  232. 14:  a J DucUwn 
fUteghboraugn  Salts)  2.24.10.  BattwAn 
eon  i J Q«itovic  (Snoffetid):  a R 
Greenwood  (Ballon  Metro)  20.00. 3 DCarr 


Rusala  * terest  (6.®).  Green  «» 

BESSWEiBS' 


FRIDAY 


nla  v Iceland  [4.01 

TOURNOI  Hi  PRANCRt  France  V 

England  r7.4fi). 


EUROPEAN  U41  CHAMPfONMIPi 
oroep  Tsmh  Georgia  * Mafdova  (3JH. 
tikov  Savona  Belgium  v San  Marina 
(7.0).  Oroup  Mna:  Portugal  v Albania 
1930);  Ukraine  v Germany  (5.0L 


RUGBY  I JRION 

TtUBi  MATCHi  King  Coumry  v Ire- 
land Dev  XV(ft35em,  Teupo). 


MATCH:  N hrstend  v Walaa  (6.0). 
RUGBY  UNMN 

(NTOBIAIIOHAL  MATCHi  ATgen- 
dne  v England  (730.Buernes  Aires). 
TOUR  MATCtta  NTniwvaal  v uora 
(Z.1E,  Pretoria). 

RUGBY LEAQUE 


redo  S;  Chieego  7 arid 
LAftPiustwryhS  Mom 
4San  Francisco  6.  NY  I 
phis  3;  Houston  6 San  ( 


chess; 


(Sheffield)  asjri.  sockm  1 M Wotidni 
frorteenl  2mln  3.7Bsac  9 D Cair(»M- 


MAOR&>0fCA!if>MASrEKS|Hoea*d 
® A Bolyivsfcy  (StowrtjX  V Topakw  IBuO 
Jfc  VAkeplan  (Anti)  1 PSsrisegnndo 


* Aamen  (Wtaarl  . 
2X4.^6.  eooei  otetHayi  1 T Kinugass 
(L8B«  «.w  Jtt;  9 B ufferty  (Leeds! 
*33«t:  3 M CcfB  (Yofk)444.®. 
WachteBfYraetylteSOmr  19  Ralph  • 
(NewanBel  2B.43MCS  9 M Marshall  (8 
Llrhh)  90JS6.  (GB  (unkir  reefc  8 C WUh 
matt  (Barnet)  ZIM.  SOOm  i K Ptdcerlns 
(Ipswich)  zom  2 L Cooper  (Wigan) 

Z04  B3;  3 S Starbuck  (Leoda)  ZOftK 
Hreestitruhai  flOrei  1 S Bigwradon 
[Coventry)  33.38;  3 S Ralph  (Newcastle) 
3384;  8 n Thontiey  [Balfordj  34.10. 

IOObe  i s Browradon  (Coventry)  1.13CK 
2 N Thoroely  (SSHord)  M3.7&  SK 
I Bsnar  (Krtsmaatti  Norihsefl)  l.lfttl. 
radtatrohex  60nw  i B Ralph  (New- 
caslla)  3841;  X ((Sexton  (PortEmouth 
Northaea)  30.47(08  Junior  reO:a=K 
Oe her  |E*nrwj,2  Cray  (Ipswich)  SUff. 
9CXh»  1 K OBher  {EallnglftlO^ff:  9 
K Sexton  (Portsmouth  Nnrmsea)  3.1945, 3 

W Greaves  (Leugfihoraugh  Unhr) 

«£*».  ■‘rttelb*  SOwu  1 GFOOtfYOri) 
»-“:=S  ftalph  (Newcaatle)  26.71;  8 
E Marear  (BBston)  28.22.  looms  1 C Feoi 
- (YorkHrrtn  282MC2  S Rook  (Read- 


BAW  HOOO  TROPHYl  DafBeMr 

Demyshtre  v NcningRamshfro.  CHshaa 
<te*  Essex  v Kent.  Epcrtnn  Parte: 
L«OMtefslh.e  V Minot  Counties. 

SECOND  XI  CHAMPtONSHtP  [flrjt 

cay  of  lour):  nrtttnwnbietsm  Woremu- 
sftire  v Someram. 


GOLF 

OamiELAHO  V SOUTH  ANOCA 
(Letham  Grange,  ends  June  51. 


fWOBTLEAGUe 
SUPER  LBJKUJE  WORLD  CLUB 
CHAMPKMSHIPi  Poof  A:  Brisbane  u 
London  (TftX);  St  Helena  v Auckland 
(7  JO).  Hret  PiwMon.  DeVrJhtiry  v Hud- 
darMleid  (745).  Sawed  DMsiare 
Loncasblra  Lynx  v Proeeot  (7 JO).  . 


CHAMPIONSHIP:  Pool  B:  North  Oueerw- 
land  v Leeds  (Iftao). 


^ . 0;VSaiov(Rusl0JP)3gar.(Hun)1;N 
Snort  (Eng)  BAGhiroyjBpi  l;  J PUtat  . 
(NOffi)  1 M lliescw  (So)  0 Round  St  . 
Shfnrv  1 PUcetO.  Othets  drawn.  AW 
woran  SWiW.  Topalov  Ok  Akopian,  Be- 


SUNDAY 


fyaveky  5ft  Short  Ptflgsr.  Illeceas  4ft 
eeUUDONBfTBmfirnONAL: 

Knal  mwnMP  N McDonald  (Eng)  7 (i  uni); 
C ueNbb  (Scot),  A Plueg  (Gar)  & J 
Shaw(Scot)S. 

AGRHCY  MAftms  (London)' 

■tteted  8 IswHerai  K Kactdam  iGer ).  A - 
DurtngtM  (Eng)  5b  B Footer 


THURSDAY 


CwIWg  (12)  40 

T"  G Charfkm  2,  Manlhera  2.  McGor- 
Un  2.  Menries.  Stevens 
Q-  RJcnordson  7 

LsncaiWrs  Lynx  (17)  33 

T:  Briscoe  9-  Byrne.  Frauds.  Ruene 
& Francis  4.  Alway  3 

DG:  Roane  Ate  406 


WEDNESDAY 


CSttCKRT 

FBtSTCOnNIHUL  TEST  (Brat  day  ct 
Bve):  Rdgtraataui  England  v Australia. 
BAM  HOQQ  TROPHYl  OMTraf- 
ferth  uncaanire  v tsotunpiamslilre. 
OTHER  MATCHi  The  Psrhvx  OHord 
Univenuty  v Glemargan. 


GOLF 

OANI9H  WCMBDTS  OPEN  (VSJle, 
ends  June  8).  JERSBY  SENtORS  O 
(La  Moye.  ends  June  8). 


SATURDAY 


TOURHOI  DE  FRANCK  Italy  v Eng- 
land (7  JO). 


RUGBY  UNION 

TOUR  hatchi  Mpumalanga  » Lkma 

<2.15.  UWtnankj 


GRAND  PHX  OP  B1ROPK  (Staley 
Hall.  Hexham,  ends  Jhine  8). 
KBEDWOPMfAvenei.  US.  ends 
J use  SL 


UFA  WORLD  CUPlEw  up  telQud 
•bring:  Group  Tvrei  Georgia. w Moldova  . 
(2.15L  Orecm  Severe  Batgluni  v San.  . 
Marino  (7.0).  GraMPBWftFYR  Mosedb- 
ntti  v icetand  (IHfi.  GrewpHtai*  Pw- 
logst  v AJhania  isjO):  Lkralno  v Germany 


AXALHL8AtMi«(one-deyl:Chm»- 
full  Mil;  Derbyshire  v Hampaftire.Ohee- 
nntesemti  Durham  vSueoex. 
Tteihrtdoe  Write  Kent  v Warwfckstifrai- 
UswPn  l8ddteSex  v Leicestershire. 

1a.i  Keyu— iHentiaiMtonahlre  vNol- 
.tingtuunahlre.  Tsimtau  Somerset  v 
Loncasfdra.  TlwOnt  Surrey  v 
Essex.  H—iQntfT  ronaWte  v 
Gtaw»ettra«rt.:. 

■HllOn  COUNTIES  CHAMPION- 
*NP«  OtetetabiM  Badordshire  uSuRotk. 
Western  Chestenrv  WBtahlre- Dean 
Pxrlo  DaratX  v VYstou-  kaeraemauthi  Un- 
coto8h|re  v Buckinghamshire-  Jee-  ’ 

NorOwmseriShd  v Northlk.  ChM- 
Hw  A ChMrepi  Oxtordstdra  v 
8hrogahlre. 


jSMfa).  L McShone  (Eng).  A Aofanpyn 


CYCUNG 


I GIRO  DWMJAi  IBOtaboe  (Varrea 
i .to  Borgomenero.  173km):  i a Baronff  (ID 
■Asms  4hr  29mm  23eec?  97  Craa- 
grande  (It)  Serign tr.  3PSawidelll(ttinds- 
MBo  both  «.  4 RPoraasyt)  Amort  ‘ 

: JhdVha  etatac  • A Noe'  (Hi  Asks  so  8 P 
. BeBfmffQMagUMoMG. 

both  SL  OMHM  StMMEwge,  i GaM 


Sb 


fiBSKKMSMaar^1 


- -ght 


ckiK-£> 


•Nutss 


o gri  trT^f] 


-*  ii.'  •■ 

S*  W-  - 


V5I- 


HJV  <1 
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Racing 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Celebreregisters 

a famous  victory 


Jff  vi"-*  fc-.V  > 


“*  ’ /i;  V 


Chrfc*  Hawkins 


is  win  not  be  known  until  he 
takes  on  older  horses,  «i|d 


EINTRE  CELEBRE 
made  it  a triple  first 
when  producing  an 


Revoque,  in  the  Irish  2,000 
Guineas.  But  at  the  rcioment 


j » i “ viuiumo.  oui  « me  mom  pm 

perhaps  the  Vodafone  Dert>y  Peter  Chapple-Hyam  the 
wtow,  later  m the  season  in  trainer,  is  still  intending  to 
ttj®  Arc.  run  Single  Empire  andRoma- 
Fabre  Indicated  that  that  nov  at  Eusom  on  Satimfav 


electrifying  burst  of  will  be  the  plan  when  com- 
speed  to  win  yesterday's  Priac  menting:  ‘Til  be  discussing  it 

riu  .Tnftlrpv  Oink  iD.an.k  . . k * 


du  Jockey.  Club  (French 
Derby)  at  Chantilly. 

Neither  the  veteran  owner, 
Daniel  Wildenstein,  the 
trainer.  Andre  Fabre,  nor  the 
jockey,  Olivier  Peslier,  had 
won  the  race  before,  but 
Peintre  Celebre  put  the  re- 


with  Mr  Wildenstein  but  I 


run  Single  Empire  and  Roma- 
nov at  Epsom  on  Saturday. 

“Both  horses  are  fine  and 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned  they 
will  definitely  run  in  the 


for  something  important  In 
England  and  then  the  Arc.  I’m 
more  happy  for  his  owner 
than  myself  In  winning  this 
race." 

Wildenstein's  son.  Alec. 


cprd  straight  with  a sensa-  said;  “This  Is  the  mok  seri- 
tional  performance.  ous  horse  we’ve  had  and 

After  the  British  challeng-  we’re  delighted  to  have  won 
ers.  Perfect  Paradigm  and  the  French  Derby  at  last.  The 


Perfect  Paradigm  perhaps 
found  the  ground  too  firm  in 
finishing  nth  and  never  gave 
Frankie  Dettori  any  hope. 
Dettori's  prospects  of  doing 

any  better  at  Epsom  do  not 
appear  great  because  he  part- 


ous  horse  We’ve  had  and  ners  the  20-1  outsider.  Bold 
reuei^hted  to  have  won  Demand,  for  Godolphin, 


,,  w -zrzrir the  French  Derby  at  last.  The 

Voyagers  Quest,  had  disputed  only  thing  we  were  worried 
the  running  for  the  first  mile  about  was  the  distance;  now 
the  race  changed  dramati-  we  know  that  is  not  a 
rally  in  the  straight  Gerald  problem." 

Mosse  went  for  borne  on  As-  Some  Bm«>  somewhere,  t 


whose  other  runner,  Stow- 
away, will  be  ridden  by  Kevin 
Darley. 

Barry  Bills  will  also  be 
double-handed  and  intends  to 
runMusalsal  and  The  Ely. 

Michael  Tabor’s  Desert 
King  may  be  declared  .at 


whS-i:  ■ .*i! 


Mosse  went  for  borne  on  As-  Some  time  somewhere,  one  run  Musalsal  amt  The  Fly 
tarabad  and  looked  an  over  hopes,  Peintre  Celebre  will  Michael  Tabor’s  Desert 
the  winner  until  Peslier  un-  meet  Helissio.  That  would  King  may  be  declared  at 
leash»l  Peintre  Celebre.  certainly  be  a race  to  behold  tomorrow's  five-day  stage  but 

Held  up  to  gjet  the  trip  — he  although  Peslier  may  not  be  there  is  no  prospect  of  him 
by  *be  ,“iler  Nureyev  — too  keen  on  it  because  he  win  taking  on  Entrepreneur,  who 
Peintre  Celebre  was  m an  un-  have  to  forfeit- the  ride  on  one  Is  in  the  same  ownership, 
promising  position  on  the  of  these  outstanding  colts.  A spokesman  for  Desert 


promising  position  on  the 
rails  two  furlongs  out.  Look- 
ing for  room.  Peslier  moved 
outside  the  weakening  Voyag- 
ers .Quest  and  from  then  on 
the  response  was  astonishing. 

Like  a dog  seeing  a rabbit 
Pentre  Celebre  shot  off  in  pur- 
suit of  his  rival,  caught  him 


of  these  outstanding  colts.  A spokesman  for  Desert 

Peintre  Celebre,  a grandson  King's  trainer,  Aldan 
of  the  great  racemare.  Paw-  O’Brien,  said:  "Don't  be  sur- 
neese,  has  been  lightly  raced  prised  if  he  is  left  in  the 
and  was  not  asked  any  seri-  Derby  but  this  is  Just  in  case  1 
oos  questions  as  a two-year-  anything  happens  to  , 


Like  a dog  seeing  a rabbit  old.  Entrepreneur.’ ’ 

Pentre  Celebre  shot  offin  pur-  Voyagers  Quest  finished  Hill’s  latest  betting  on  the 
suit  of  his  rival,  caught  him  seventh  with  John  Reid,  his  Vodafone  Derby  is  8-11  Entra- 
in a matter  of  strides-  and  Jockey,  reporting  that  “he  prenear.  5-1  Silver  Patriarch, 

stayed  on  to  beat  the  strongly  stopped  to  nothing*’,  arousing  8-1  Benny  The  Dip,  14-1  Fah- 

flmshing  Oscar  by  two  suspicion  that  he  is  suffering  rxs,  28-1  Bold  Demand  and 


lengths  with  Astarabad  third,  from  the  same  ailment  that  af-  Cloudings,  who  represents  aLL  . L'j  . 1 - ' - • - 

How  good  Peintre  Celebre  flic  ted  his  stable  companion,  the  Fabre  stable.  Stately  procession . . . runners  in  the  French  Derby  leave  the  elegant  chateau  behind  as  they  head  for  home  at  Chantilly 


: vcf.J  -*  * - 


PHOTO  GRAHAM  CHADWICK ‘ALLSPORT 


Windsor  evening  card 


■ • • 

CMOS  HAWKINS 

TOP  FORM 

Mi- 

615 

Hurieen 

Huxtoen 

645 

Rater 

Ibaoto 

7.15 

Desert  Fighter 

DmertHghter 

7 45 

Weetman’s  Wefgb 

Wsstman's  Wefgb  (pb) 

8 15 

Barrier  Mdgo 

Banter  RhftTO 

645 

Paint  R BUck 

failfce— - 

oUBIW 

6.30  CartMcta 

7.00  Agert  Bolder 

7.30  Triple  Kay 

8.00  Fast  Tempo 

820  Katamata 

9.00  TRtatafto 


Lrti-handed  tm2l  track  wltti  4!  rum;  strain  H. 

Going:  Good  to  Firm.  * Denotes  Wtntes. 

Draw:  Rib  position.  high  or  tow.  brand  over  51  & 61. 

Long  iSstance  tramflcrs:  HuiJeen  <6.1 5)  W Turner  Somerset.  272  mtes.  Sant  Mato  (6.15) 
B Meehan  Bate.  224  mBes  Spantii  Knot  (7.45)  Lord  Huntingdon  Berks,  221  mfles.  Mkidrece 
it  4^)  K torv  Herts.  216  mttes. 

Seven  day  whiners:  7.45  Woman's  WeiQfh. 

Sintered  lint  Sine:  7.45  Grate  Tines;  B.45  Jackson  Fata. 

fri  tvactes  after  horn's  name  domlB  days  sinoe  test  ouftq 

6 4 gnCKBUMCHLUES' SHIMS  STAKES  2Y0  ~ 

■ I W6f £2.793(9 declared)  5K.Y 


We  I w#6f  £2.793  (9  declared)  I I 

IS  u,s* 

3iM  D Dbteu*H2i)Pcaw8-9 — Donee  Malt  m 

4*1  DTOTOPaMwillWEasiatirM « (Ej 

sin  State  am  JBenva-9 — R 

•.■!  Bw*iOitaBJC»t8-g  — fjtaMi 

Ti'i  : tataMpinGHTuMts-a _ o sameay  p 

a, 3 Sum  tank  (QBMntmE  9 J I**" 

9iS>  4 Staph  To  TT»Sw(t3)flFteey  8-8 — ■»  Caw* 

■ottocr  r Hwfan  9-^IW8a.Eilna,5  Ml,  1 1-2  Sac  MBfe.  W Sep  in  ToTha  S*.  7-1  BmoiNaUB.  10-1 
tiHdiPMradi 


9.00  TRta  Rafto  Hjv&ndge 

1tolrad;h1te9lBpoidmoBWwtBiv1rtuaflyEtiaWtt5friHHn. 
Going:  Good  to  firm  ★ Derates  Mntera. 

Dme  Hgti  numtas  best  5f  & 6L 

tong  dbtance  tiawifteiiL  Eastern  Lyric (BJqJBeny  Lancs.  232 


Seven  day  winners:  630  CNaftati's  Crown  (at  FontwC  over 
lutfeta. 

Bflnkered  first  ttae:  7.30  Wld  Rica;  8.00  hay’s  Joy.  Vteorat 
820  LastftemscJi, 

Hgures  in  bracks  after  horse's  name  denote  days  sft»  bsi  adng. 
JJunps. 


Leicester  with  form  guide  and  ratings 


foby  Knight 
Prhiceis  01  Hearts 
Triple  Kay 
FnatTmpo 
State  Approval 
Myeflendge 


O fflF  CtBSWKK  STAKES  ZYO 

0A#V5f  £3,176  (14  declared) 


Vsf £3,176 (14  declared)  I I 

15  EMtntydcO|rajBBiy&-13 G tarter 

4?1  MT«ee(lWmBn*«B-13 T Spoke 

0 lolnMSUil-1! ■ Mpm 

CwitaaiiftiiHCMnBMS-4? tipn 

E BmerttaMone  JteolflB-12 C Butter* 

-| Jf T"1-J- PM  Eddv; 

a SngnHtlnaMPIfiMa-12 — ■ ItaBT  A 

SlnM  Shear  mtCJdiBW  6-12 1 Ate 

ntete«MRHnm8-12 L MW 

AUaiaPiatanS-7 SSntan 

SJEmsHF-Gatwa-? D Ate 

04  Note  Joy  DfiRlWY  8-7 c Scaly* 

steal  J Smoot  6-7 H tata 

E Ratal  (22)  RSBongs  8-7 — A Eddie  P) 

Lyric. 

■.God 


Lady  InWafthig 
r SteipRatm 

Warned  (nfa)  Wei  Warned 


Calendula  KBsftamy  (nap) 

Double  Gold  DoabtaFflgU 

Purist  (nap)  Pvrtst 

raghHwvted.  lm8  track  win  4»  nn-h  and  slraigiil  mle. 

Gang:  Good  to  dm  * Denotes  Hnkns.  • Top  form  rated. 

Draw:  Mdde  nunters  best  41  to  im. 

Long  dbXanca  travelers:  Swittuay  (4.45)  K Hogg  fete  ul  Mar.  205 
nttos.  Tin  Executor  (3.45)  R 0‘SuHvan  Doraet  172  mOes.  RedUma 
(2.45)  & Astral  Invader  (2.45)  M Saunders  Somerset.  166  mBes 
Scottish  Hero  (145)  Lady  Harries  W Sussex,  1 52  mites.  The  Frisky 
Farmer  (2.45}  W Tuner  SomwsaL  151  nrfes.  Aran  Da  (2.151  S 
Tymeera  (2.45)  B PaKng  S Sam  149  mSes 
Sevan  day  wtatenc  4.45  Double  Gold. 

BMwad  Hnt  flme:  2 .45  Sharp  Retum. 

Rgwm  in  bracfceis  aftw  horsa‘3  name  denote  days  saice  last  outing. 
J .Jumps. 


JIMS  SWANNMGTON  CLAIMING  STAKES 

Oarfr9 1 m £2.784  (1 0 declared) 

401 » -50241  Gotten  TtoWaitxat  (IQ  TO  N litau  4-1  tm  L MW  wso 

402 P)  M01-4  Sentential  (D) 5. ksWnwl 3-10-0  . . J Fmno  82 

4B3I3)  Trajai  Hera  (Stf)  B H*.  &-IO-0 P*  EtUny  — 

4041?)  04W4I  SnBnk  Hao  (TO)  Lrt  tents  4-9-6  ..  P Doe  (71  * — 

4(Bi4i  CO-400  UMagbtUI (10)  TO  JLHancE-9-2  . R Ftancn  p)  — 
4080  214121  Tto  Eacafer  U320)  (CO)  (Bf)  fl  OSatoai 

7-9-2 S Santa  - 

407  (H  KWKl  Hmesi  BaaporJJI)  J l W6  5-8-1?  . SDrtnw  78 

408001  05  0* S« HWy  (IqS Dw 4-6-3  — . A Daly  (S|  — 

408(9  (05530  BockM  (10)  Mn  N Ux**y  3-5-0  ...  R Deyk  — 
410(11  01000-  Btactef  Mn  (217)  (G)  U R|sn  3-7-12  G Banted  — 


. S Dmna  78 
- * Daly  S]  — 
B Doyto  — 
G Banted  — 


BrtlM  3-1  ea*n  ihnbM.  7-?ScaatHi  4-1  Trcpn  Hera.  8-1  iteEvmn. 
12-1  &rttai  Hero.  Rntea.  Mmghdi.  Oh  So  May 

FORM  GU0E  - GllWen  Ttandartaft  Rtttai  D lead  rabe  tel  Mm  (no  ill 
km  UMfe  Rak.  wta  Scwaten  me  3ta  IB  amy  «i  S KoaaiyHUi  yts  8U  fta  d 
li.vnne<ixil<ndan.Eirt-Fni  TTO)*  Bn  won  Ataanftnf.  gates 
anwoi  d used  landinilw  Ha  Encdon  btaJest  put  knn  ws  di  haSmioi 
1 USmri  fontoriun  a Wuta  Hn.aLnJUTS0  Ok  So  Ifiltr  Urtt  no  nad  oetrod 
nem  Bndwd  leakro.  5#i  ot  9 BnUm.  besen  1710  beteid  Eli' ^ Retted  A 
Wanghan  iBiHnAGd 


H#D  Rod  ml  Mtneghdi.  Hi  So  May 


iil 


??r*Tr 


m 


x 


"Et 


l 


m 


iu a 


V 


m 


7 «Affl£NCHHORNAT 

i aOVs0NHW6 STAKES 

61  £5.033  (9  declared} 

1(9  -OM10  Sterjt  Md  (22)  JHW  4-9-7 

irn  moo-  Rtew ltaplBpl3S)JWg» 4-9-4.- 

3(f)  -OOCMO  ■teteten<D)BUHW4-9-( 


Hamilton  runners  and  riders 


m. 


J%  Jk  c JOHN  FERNHJEY  FflUES’  HANDICAP 

41  £3.041  (Bdedared) 

E01R  130263  Moadun  (S)  (P)  P ktefcy  4-9-10  . „ .GCartar  88 

S 02(7)  312U-0  AJan  Mam  (M  S C WSTOns  4-9-7 H Bogtea  IB 

501(4)  2000-3  (Mated  (13  FMmn  4-9-6 S Unman  88 

504(9  506506  noted  Pi  0 Mens  4-Q-6 Pat  Edtaiy  82 

505(3)  02-42  XHuany  (17)  (BF)  L Cumaii  3-^3 LMWWSO 

506(11  00-034  ■cola's  mass  (24)  B McUMvn  4-S-IJ  . T (Wan  B9 

Ena  5-00  Modtoi  (9)  J S Moare  3-S-4  ■ Ate  72 

506(6  40-OOE  teteteiDQB  BTOWanl  3-7-13...  C Rater  — 

Battv 7-4  Wavy. 3-1  Cofcntuia.  1 t-I Ortted. Mcrtas hreai.  ft-i  Caflui- 
CBfe,  1M  AloBAkson.  20-1  tern.  25-1  Rote* 
mu  ORE -CMUTOAk  Ud  nddai  aattea  on  tad.  nfc  3ra  ot  18  WPTOwss 
Dancfe  a Leizsler  im  ?1  lev.  Gd-Fia  Ibteteit  Eltad  4t  ox  at  an  ov  pace.  1 21 
MTOEMCdt  DKkf  *Ar  lm3HBap.9i  Botetac  Traded  feakra.  avaetd  Mr 
It  M.  71  Emanated  Hi  FamBlKSMHoangnaiii  inCtsrthiaji.ed  KMniiiy: 
ITOn4BBa.k£iam  net  dbsf  homo.  TO  Sal  rt  8 ted  Jana  i Boy  a Tin*  Un  Ed 
■EaWsPitonmsNwiSiinBD.  9 4Vi  ousted  Tote  at  Howmoina  Dcao.Gd- 
SR.  Cnflny  CndR  h Bn*  ono  ucn)  dung  sbor  1 11 50i  tf  id  Uiu  Rqnr  Hpn  a 
TtentfiBanlinEahcapiGd. 


A AEZ  0U>  DALBY  HANDICAP  3Y0 

H,R"t3#lm2f£3.50S  (14  declared) 

sm®  3010-4  DooUo  F8|At  (15)  B ATWon  9-7  ....  L Dotted  *90 

602112)  00-04  Ron  Dncer  (14)  U Bel  9-6 ■ Fmbn  88 

603(13)  00211  DteGokiramoOmeUBetHnM  Pat  Eddoiy  82 

504(14)  63P-50  SHiBway  (B3)  k Hogg  9-2  T Santa  S3 

mm  IB-23  Pvkteftw  (22)  JMfc  9-1 T Quia  88 

508(10)  500  Soda  tap  (IS)  C Ww  6-11  - B Doyto  7B 

HVn  6000  Bate  to  UgM  (29  Lad  Hunngiti]  6-11  . 0 HoitooB  a 

608  P)  050-  Good  Jadgs  B33)  M Htamnl  8-10 J Raid  70 

0080  fflJO  Stav  tted  )>  U*h  S-8  . D United  88 

818(11)  0003  Loda  (5)  9 Hann  B-7 : R Patera  B5 

611  m SJftOO  JtoJd  (10)  Ur?NUaw*yS-6  ...  AWteffl  72 

BU^i  000  EtandHflW  (M)P  mmf.8-3 A Bn  71 

813  PI  600-40  PadWtaa  lady  C3  D Artuwia  6-0  .lUtaffl  — 

614(7)  IJ-004  GoU  Capptr  flfl  II ftR*  7-10 .MBaH  74 

Botifaq:4-l  DaiWfoU  7-UudP  B-1  Dctet  HgDL  teen  toca'.  9-1  Pnkffli  Rne. 
Stop  Head.  10-1  Ronfctins  La*  '2-1  Gold  Oppa 
RRM  GUW  - Dedta  Hfilt  Ettil  ow  21  cm.  m pn  3 4ti  at  5 ted  Fated  UgN 
a ten  nail  ht»  toSk.  Kaan  Daaear  S*a*d  on  TOmgy  Man*  Snsh  31  -Ah  d 
17  ted  Spa*  ftw  a flan  i n.  Gd-Stt  DootAa  Bad  Itada  d tel  nddon  cor  n out 
ran  m id.  >m  by  9 kon  Late  B**  UH>d  KMuy  InCtcbjm.  GdOn  hub 
Rna:  Headwv  31  u<>- ion  on  a oik  pa».  71 3TO  d 6 ted  Mktoib  Lean,  ai  Ufbairon 
Ira.  AW  Bofiw te  Ugbt: Fnmnav  41  bemtad Prtnop ol  Deaval a Juanplan  im7f3y 
<js  rapawoltede'  Step  DeaWAlcmsbtenlvHMi4niolkAF  dean  a 
Lngftet)  n naaKti  fm  ra»  do  bedea  nm  dM  l»  It  ItanfcagpHt  Bold  Ctapan  Akwyy 
cttsii)  tadaq  aow.  58«d  do  saw  bbcp  W a.  4ti  d ID.  beam  Ul  DeimJ  liwai 
Tina  « tkmfcuyk  Ira  tep.  ill 


4 E LEVY  BOARD  IIAGDEN  STAKES  3Y0 

1 5#  Tm  4f  £3.639  (6  declared) 


I (181  (BE)  L Cumai  6-9  .. 
r Wul  (IS)  R Qarkin  S-9  ... 


Carapaspfl 

LordAdoocate 


3 SUNDAY  MAIL  HANDICAP 

■Ow  1m  if  £3,420(8  declared) 


til)  04  Kbayai HI) D Motoy  9-0 R tfifls  U 

2(6|  0-2  MM  mu  Sunk  9-0  J BoUTOBO 

36,  PC  Swtenai (23) Pttarfe 9-0 taro  — 

4fi  b Atetty  PQ  H C«J  6-9 A McGkm  — 

SKI  4 KSkm  fin  (BF)  L Cumoi  6-9 L MW  81 

8(31  3 Star  atari  (IS)  R Carton  S-9 T Spraka  81 

mkay  11-10  hnX.  5-1  Kkm  11-2S*w1Hwl  6-1  Artetfr.  Ni  uluyai  25-1 
Sown 

RMM  HIDE  - Ktagnl:  Pnnnva  mar  mxtaacA  dznu  Stages,  m ioudrd  Aid. 

9 4m  ol  5 Md  Ueomnsa  el  NAxasta  Iin2l.  Gil  PoitoC  Led  d 41  od.  saved  cn  od  5( 
Todd  18  ted  Khgfetei  MS  at  Nnnrerirat  1m2t  Gd  Artotty;  fteitBilaa  olEMted 
9unkaHMbaim3l,  SfL  S»ycr  lH*t;  Vfcm  poWnera  41  on.  utid  eraaug  fml 
krtmi  ISO  id  ol  15  tM  WMEm  Hu.  t»  Rtaa  taiefc)  1 1 be»  Jdi  a Satefurr 
lraj.GHm. 


Mm  if  E3.420  (8  declared) 

Pater  mmu  JteSte  4-9-10 — 

Bony  Kao  (B  H DnS  4-9-0 


rtt 


Lord  Advocate  Lord  Advocate 

imST  course  comprising  61  atnAgM  and  a liflK-tiandBd  loop  wBi  Sf 

rm-ln.  „ 

Going:  Good  to  fnn,  good  In  places,  dr  Denotes  Nnrens. 

Draw:  UUCtB  » Mflb  numbare  faxuredup  toBf.  . 

■Sttaoce  tnmitenc  Sun  in  Tl»  Morning  pCO)  & Swoosti 


wool  Rtadpa  Soy  DteJQ  T ESeHAon  4-B-S  — I 

WJ  CoBtafttaat'KiJ  J0WTO  4-6-4  

6030  S«W Roto  (IfiUgsl  PhtbB  3-7-12 

s ami&8%n-£n 

WS00  HapUliowrtrt)  R D Nate  10-7-10  - P May  (7)  * 


Balliw  5-2  (Way.  1M  ftwjpiBor.  9-2  hUy  Bmvsr  6-L  Energy  llai 


rVOa 


4i 


H 


EAST  K&BIUDE  APPRENTICE  SfflES 
HANDICAP 

6f  £2,808  (16  declared) 


keeping  track 

0891 


-c’  ’’T'* 


LEICESTER 
HAMILTON 
WINDSOR  (E) 
TH1RSK  (E) 


COMMEMTARV  RESULTS 

771  781 

772  ; 782 

‘ 773  783 

774  784 


au.  courses  commentary  0891  322  780 
ALL  COURSES  RESULTS  0891222  790 


Calls  cost  sop  n»  nm  «r  *U  < 


,WA2,Aa«»1te»l««*®J*4,,J- 
tatete  1 OLl' rSTDAf-XTV/ 


T^Guardlan  >Ty  interactive 


acosws 


mm 


S3 


I 


ghste 


A O ARAMBIES  LIMiTH)  STAKES 
HriVVIm  4t  £2,416  (3  declared) 

lia  -23038  Jam  Han  (3)  (BF)  J PMu  4-9-8 M Hfeteai 

2(1)  316-21  &aTO?prmJfiatead  5-9-7 I Rfetetn  (7) 

3(3  (HKE  BUSoray (7) LI Carorin 3-B-7 JVMwr 

Baatogp  t-5CanpKptL  2-T  (tan  Cty.  iw  Jsn  Pern. 


5|V>  BLBmeM  HANDICAP 

■W  tm  Sf  £3,052  (4  declared) 

IB  -00006 tata FanaigtBMtfL Pm* 4-4-10. T E OMeai  ^ 

2m  12AS0  team tM PICT Ultate 9-94 FBonoa 

3ffl  20553)  Uni  Adman  (14)  (CD)  bteon  S-9-13  — RStedO)* 
4(9  i«06  CadAealn  pi) u ajort  5-7-13  J tkanW  (5) 

Btatite  9-»  Note*  lAAttel  Arinaato.  5-3  Cam  Apfa.  W tan  « Fang* 


m 


■rota  9*1  taahltettateWSi 

DctenE-1  awRwr.H-1  w«t». 


Trainer  watch 


Horses  having  their  first  run  for  a new  tremor  today  — Hamilton:  2.30 
Suadoro.  R Mdteflar  Is  J Goldie.  Leicester:  2.45  Mazzareilo,  R Curds  lo  R Ingram; 
3.45  The  Executor,  J Joseph  to  R J O'SiiDvHn. 

TWrsIc  6.45  Alhv^fir  Then,  6.45  D Cosgrove  to  TD  Barron;  Oh  WhataknlgW.  J Hifis 
to  R WhltaKen  Swan  Ai  Whalley,  M Wane  to  R Fahey;  8.15  Mourn  Genius.  D 
CosgrovE  to  Bob  Jones;  aoiytefcr.  N walker  to  Mrs  J R Ramsden;  a.45  Gulliver.  N 

WNkerto  Mrs  J R Ramsden. 

Windsor:  6.30  Impetuous  Lady,  N Beny  to  W IiAjssotc  7.30  Rfvere  Magic,  J While  lo 
JBrldgen  8.30  Crest  Whig.  P Dr^iple^in  to  T P McGowati;  Seventh  Erftlon,  D 
BurchBlI  to  P Murphy. 


rrm 


I 


m 


tm 


14  SPORTS  NEWS 


The  Guardian  Monday  Jane  2193? 


Rhodes  Bump'  A they  Nut 

iker  XI  They  revel 


Nb.  2v  (an  Botham  ■ i ****** 


ifej'HCknames 


Nosebag 


dptimm  was  expected  to  set 


post4snchltoik.Notet&e 
reluctant  foot  movement  - 
..fee  eyes  fixed  on  tbe  baU's 
[intended path,  the  extrava- 
gant Boorish.  A.  fine  exam- : 
pie  tb  aii  youngsters.  - 


Action  replay 


WBAOiey  (Suase^.: 

Wfrionuf 



FrutBai 



The  Judqe 

.Marietta 

Bloodaxa' 

Jabba 



Bumpy 

Twiddles 

Steve  IMtolamh  

Sanqsr 

Joey 

Moon  Man 

mamii  ■cgaepHfcfffl^  1 

ffiSH 

MarkTayior  surveys  the  fieldv  JjjfJ. 
Derbyshire  orvSafurday 


Fine 

mass 


Third  last 
chance 


'rv 


Deep 

trouble 


MkHKe  crisis 


Extra  cover 
called  up 
by  selectors 


"Dead/ Daffy 
DeFrehas 


Long  afternoon 
in  the  pewfllon 


Quick  signals 


Beginner's  guide  to 
umpiring:  the  bye 


W 


Origins  Early  umpires  witha 

cruel  bense  of  humour  took  to 
waving  the  hall  on  its  way  as  it 
sped  past  the  hapless  keeper 
to  the  boundary  Shouting  .1 
“goodbye!"  to  it  particularly  • 
enraged  tbe  Gelding  side, but 
the  came  and  gesture  stack. 
Execution  Nothing  could  be 
simpler  in  theors  although  the 
signal  often  needs  to  be 
performed  while  scurrying 
out  of  the  path  of  onrushing 
batsmen.  Failure  of  the 
scorers  to  acknowledge  may 
leave  you  looking  like  the 
know-allkid  in  class  trying  to 
attract  teacher's  attention. 


SjpMroffhowBek 

(Leicestershire) 


Yttom  ?tod  when  (fid  you 
lM«OtBB»CMBlt]r«COnt?l 

s&e&l:  three  years  with  the  sec* 
ond  team  after  taking  volun- 
tary redundancy  from  the  gas 
industry  At  the  end  of  fee 
W94  season  I heard  feat  fee 
first  team  scorer  had  had 
enough  of  using  the  computer 
and  so  the  county  offered  me 
the  jcto. 

Iffbom  your  favourite 
umpireT  They're  all  Quite 
affhbte  and  friendly.  I 
wouMn’tlike  to  pick  any  one 
of  them  out.  We  have  to  wo* 
as  a team  — we  expect  them 
to  give  clear  signals  and  they 

expect  usto  score  property 

What  Ido  like  is  to  see  the  ' 
arm  movement  nice  and 
earis  even  while  the  batsmen 
are  still  running. 

Wddi  ta  your  favourite 

My 

favounte  scor- 
ing place 
would  be 
Trent  Bridge. 

There's  an 
excellent  view 


infr 


from  behind  the 
bowler's  arm. 
and  a very  good 
scoreboard.  Ido 

prefer  a comput- 
erised scoreboard. 

The  oM  ones  are  OK 
if  you’re  near  to 
them,  but  from  the 
other  side  of  the 
ground  they  can  be  dif- 
ficult to  read- Also  it 
only  takes  one  man  to 
operate  them,  against 
three  for  the  old  ones, 
vnnt  lathe  best  match  )PQtt 
bam  aceradT  There  were 
over  TOO  runs  when  we  played 
Berkshire  in  a Nat  West  game, 
which  was  a bit  hectic.  Cham- 
pionship games  tend  to  be  a 
bit  more  pedestrian,  which, 
gives  you  tin®  to  record 
everything  in  a score  book  as 
weBL  That  makes  It  easier  to 
answer  queries  that  occur 
later  an,  and  you  get  more 
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self-satisfaction  fritta  doing  it 
feat  way.  ..  ■;'*.• 

Wftat  Ss  the.  roost  unusual 
IneWant Rt  haw  Kappanwd 
to  you  as  a score*?  1 remem- 
ber a second  team  game  some- 
where near  Liverpool,  where 
some  kids  were  playing  foot 
ban  and  the  ball  hit  fee  back  of 
the  box  and  knocked^!!  fee 
numbers  down.  So  nptorafly 
we  turned  round  to^e  what 
the  commotion  was  and  just  at 
that  moment  of  course  a . 
wicket  fell-  Neither  of  fee  scor- 
erssaw  what  happened,  so  we 
had  to  ask  a spectatorbofc’he 
was  out  He  said  “ You're  the 
scorer;  you  tell  me”. 

Whs*  do  you  think  of  fee  . 
Docfcworth/Lewis  method? 

I think  it's  aJot  fairer  than  the 
old  on&  rve  used  it  justcfoce  so 
tar.  when  snow  stopped  play 
for  about  10  minutes  at 
Durham,  but  I haven't  had  a 
complicated  one  yet  . 


The  shape 
of  things  to 
come 

Novelty' 
matches 


oa*. 

--■sgiBC- 


On  August  30 
185^TheO\ai 
thrilled  to  the 
spectacle  of 
agrandnov- 
tjltymatdi: 
Eleven 
* Greea- 

v wicfrEen- 

sioners 
With- 
• One 
Arm  v Eleven 
Greenwich  Pensioners 
Wife  One  Leg.  Reviving  such 
innovatirecoDtestscould  be 

one  of  the  keys  to  attracting 

new spectators  to  the  game. 
England,  of  course,  have 

already  gone  part  of  the  way 
down  this  route  fn  recent  years 
with  such  novelty  selections  as 
Eleven  Bearded  CbidMes  and 
Eleven  Dope-  SmokingNe’er- 
Do-WhUs  to  pit  against  fee  less 
imaginative  Eleven  Rock-Hard 
Australian  Dynamos. 


Pins  point  Co  old  tempt  Ian 
Botham  into  a comeback  as 
captain  of  Snow  White  & the 
Eleven  Dwarves. 

Minus  point  Amputees  not 
as  thick  on  the  ground  in 
Greenwich  as  they  once  were. 
Verdict  Guaranteed  fUn  for 
all  the  family. 

Village  voice 

Eginv  Forres 


“Whilst  making  ray  way  ftr 
same  liquid  refreshment  after 
last  Saturday's  fixture,  accom- 
panied by  umpire  Duncan 
Davidson.  1 bumped  into  local 
journalist  Raymond  Shpwan.  A 
few  ducks  at  thepork today’ I 
said  to  this  enthusiastic  bird- 
watcher. almost  as  many  on  fee 
pitch  as  in  the  pond.’ Maintain- 
ing the  tlierne,  he  mentioned 
that  he  was  off  to  Bulgaria  to  do 
some  twitching.  Now  Tm  ootau 
foi  t with  all  this  ornithological 
jargon,  but  has  it  any  connec- 
tion with  cricket?" 

(‘■Campbell  at  the  Crease", 
Moray  &•  Nairn  Express. 
Spot&r.  Chris  Jorttam 
Send  your  examples  of 
bizarre  indidents  or 
reporting  of  local  cricket 
to  the  address  at  fee  bottom 
of  the  page. 
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How  much  is  that  Duckworth? 


Thisyear  fee  new  Duckworth/ 
Lewis  system  for  calculating 
revised  targets  operates  in . 
one-day  games  interrupted  . 
by  the  waaflwstEadi  week 
you  can  win  tokens  to  fee 

value  of  £15  from 
Sportspages  bookshop  (0171*  . 
2409604/0161-632  8530)  by 
scanning  fee  table,  doing  a .. 
simple  calculation  and  send- 


bekw.  The  firstenr- 
red  response  plucked  from 
fee  battered  floppy  stmbat  - 
wifi  win.  Additional  help  is 
available  at  http^/wwK 
ertekfitorg  and  in  fee  spring 
issue  of  Cricket  Digest  maga- 
Zina  0131-8742617). 


Oven  Over* 
bowled  left 

ISiBawteU 

Percentage  of  Innings  remaining  ■ • 

torAHnnw^aliMBteii  * ! 

Owicte  Zrafcto  Swfcts  Swkts  9wkts 
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209-8  after  40  ovors,  when  ptoy  Is  abandoned. 
Which  turn  is  feo  winner? 

Last  week’s  answer'  165  runs 
Winner:  Justin  Paige  of  London  Ni  9 


Family  circle  grows 
on  Butcher  call-up 


Mike  Sefvey  welcomes  two  new  boys 
who  have  every  chance  of  making  a name 


ARK  BUTCHER, 
the  Surrey  left- 
hander, is  certain 
to  win  his  first 
England  cap  on  Thursday  in 
fee  opening  Ashes  Test  at 
Edgbaston.  On  the  basis  that 
the  wicketkeeper  Alec  Stew- 
art win  continue  to  bat  No.  3. 
Butcher  will  open  with  Mike 
Atherton. 

The  other  uncapped  player. 
Butcher's  Surrey  team-mate 
and  captain  Adam  Hollioake, 
is  also  likely  to  play.  A third 
Surrey  player,  the  19-year-old 
last  bowler  Alex  Tudor,  who 
lost  out  to  fee  recalled  Devon 
Malcolm,  will  meet  the  squad 
for  practice  tomorrow  before 
rejoining  his  county  for  their 
match  against  Essex  at  The 
Oval  beginning  on 
Wednesday. 

Since  cricket  is  a game  that 
tends  to  run  in  fee  family, 
there  should  be  no  surprise 


when  sons  of  international 
fathers  become  internationals 
themselves,  Botcher  will 
be  the  10th  instance  in  Tests 
for  England. 

His  father  Alan,  also  a left- 
handed  opening  bat,  for 
Storey  and  latterly  Glamor- 
gan. gained  a Test  cap  against 
Tndia  at  The  Oval  in  1979  but 
was  never  called  upon  again. 


Test  squad 


{Lines.  capQ 
(Swrey) 

(Soo7*rs«q 
fLancasmre) 
Craft  (Glamorgan) 
(Kent) 
rorkahlral 
ft*  (Sunoy) 

(Ease*) 

1 (Dartjysblre) 

{Surrey,  wkt) 

(Surrey) 
(Middlesex) 


29 

37 

24 

0 

28 

11 

25 

17 

27 

6 

27 

2 

26 

17 

26 

0 

29 

17 

34 

36 

34 

S3 

27 

37 

31 

27 

Butcher’s  selection  follows 
hard  on  fee  heels  of  the  Eng- 
land coach  David  Lloyd's  son 
Graham,  who  played  in  fee 
Texaco  Trophy  triumphs*  and 
Alec  Stewart  whose  father 
Micky  was  fee  previous  Eng- 
land coach. 

The  inter -eunily  connections 

go  even  farther:  Butcher 
junior  is  Stewart  junior’s 
brother-in-law,  having  married 
his  sister  Jody  this  year.  Toss 
into  fee  equation  the  Hollioake 
brothers  and  there  is  scope  to 
Fpqrfret  this  Pn gland  team  as  a 
version  of  Happy  Families. 

Butcher  gets  his  place  at  the 
expense  of  Nick  Knight,  who 
played  in  the  first  two  Texaco 
rpatehgc  but  has  played  little 
cricket  and  struggled  for  form 
since  a multiple  fracture  of  his 
right  index  finger  during  a 
one-day  international  in  Auck- 
land in  March.  Knight  was 
sdected  for  the  ane-dayers  but 
twice  proved  vulnerable  to  de- 
liveries swinging  into  him. 

Butcher  deserves  his 
chance  after  a fine  A tour  in 
Australia  last  winter  and  an 


Surrey  recruits.. -Mark  Butcher,  left,  and  Adam  Hollioake 


innings  of  153  for  England  A 
in  fee  season’s  pipe-opener 
against  The  Rest;  that 
remains  fee  highest  score 
made  on  the  fickle  Edgbaston 
pitch  this  season.  Two  of  the 
selectors.  David  Graveney 
and  Mike  Gatting.  were  man- 
ager and  coach  respectively  of 
the  A tour  and  have  seen  him 
at  dose  hand. 

“He  has  already  feced  good 
Australian  bowling,  including 
Jason  Gillespie."  said  Gra- 
veney. “He  has  not  been  in  the 
best  of  form  this  season  but  a 
lot  of  good  batsmen  have  strug- 
gled for  their  counties.  He  was 
the  success  of  the  A tour  and 
without  him  we  would  have 
lost  more  than  we  did.  He  is  a 
hatgman  who  looks  to  play  the 
HnP  into  the  right  areas." 

The  choice  of  Adam  Hol- 
lioake was  one  of  several  op- 
tions for  the  No.  7 spot,  with 
Mark  Ealham  also  in  the 
squad  and  Ben  Hollioake  com- 


ing close.  Eaiham’s  participa- 
tion, however,  may  be  contin- 
gent on  Phil  TufneU,  lucky  to 
gain  selection  over  Ashley 
Giles,  making  the  side  as  a 
second  spinner  at  the  expense 
of  Malcolm.  If  Malcolm  plays, 
the  deal  appears  to  go,  so  does 
Hollioake. 

The  selectors  have  been  as 
true  as  they  feel  they  can  be 
towards  the  side  that  wan  the 
Inst  two  Tests  in  New  Zealand, 
and.  wife  the  exception  of 
Knight,  fee  batting  has  been 
retained  en  bloc,  including 
Nasser  Hussain,  who  missed 
out  (m  the  Texaco  matches. 

Since  returning  to  the  Test 
side  last  summer,  Hussain 
has  made  three  centuries  in 
11  matches.  His  tendency  to 
angle  the  ball  to  the  slips  — a 
one-day  strength  but  an  in- 
stinctive weakness  in  the 
presence  of  close  fielders  — is 
certain  to  keep  the  Australian 
slips  on  their  toes. 


Run  over . . . Taylor,  left,  and  Healy  grimace  as  Adams  goes  for  a ran  in  the  controversial  incident  which  saw  him  given  out  photograph-  cuve  mason 

Jones  slip  rekindles  the  Taylor  flame 


Mike  Selvey  at  Derby 


COMING  from  Wagga 
Wagga  in  up-country 
New  South  Wales. 
Mark  Taylor,  for  all  his  tra- 
vails over  fee  past  18  months, 
will  always  have  remembered 
that  a bush  fire  starts  with  a 
single  spark. 

England  might  well  have 
cause  to  look  back  to  the 
Racecourse  Ground  yesterday 
as  the  place  where  the  Dames 
began  to  flicker  once  more, 
and  to  another  Australian, 
Dean  Jones,  the  Derbyshire 
captain,  as  the  man  who 
struck  the  tinder. 

Taylor,  without  a run  wor- 
thy of  its  name  this  summer, 
had  scored  only  a single  in 
Australia’s  second  innings 
when  he  edged  Phil  De Freitas 
low  to  first  slip.  It  was  a defin- 


ing moment  of  the  day.  and 
perhaps  for  fee  summer,  be- 
cause Jones,  hands  like  buck- 
ets and  not  a man  to  do  his 
compatriots  any  favours, 
grounded  the  chance,  and 
then  stood  back  and  watched 
as  Taylor,  slowly  and  uncer- 
tainly at  first  but  more  confi- 
dently and  expansively  as  fee 
afternoon  gave  way  to  eve- 
ning, passed  his  first  half-cen- 
tury of  the  summer  — only 
his  third  in  a year  and  a half 
— and  by  the  dose  had  batted 
44  overs,  making  59  of  Austra- 
lia’s 148  for  two. 

Although  this  is  only  a start 
for  Taylor,  It  must  have  been 
uplifting  Just  to  walk  from  the 
field  in  fee  company  of  his  Id- 
low  batsman,  and  (me  can  only 
wonder  at  the  relief  after  a run 
of  form  that  has  threatened  to 
undermine  fee  Australia  team 
and  finish  his  career. 


Taylor,  it  seems,  has  had  fee 
world  bearing  down  on  him  for 
same  time.  Yesterday,  though, 
he  took  fee  Odd  wife  a new 
spin,  having  been  put  on  fee 
spot  by  the  former  Australia 
captain  Greg  Chappell,  who  be- 
lieves that  fee  only  reason 
Taylor  has  not  fallen  on  his 
sword  is  that  he  is  too  potty  to 
realise  his  predicament. 

Writing  in  the  Sydney  Sun- 
day Telegraph.  Chappell  said 
that  in  his  view  Taylor  was 
“In  a classic  state  of  denial 
which  prevented  him  from  ac- 
knowledging his  predica- 
ment He  is  in  no  fit  state  to 
be  captain  of  the  Australian 
cricket  team.  If  Mark  was 
mentally  fit  I know  he  would 
have  stood  down  long  ago”. 

Strong  stuff  even  if  Chap- 
pen  is  to  this  branch  of 
science  what  Dr  Anthony 
Clare  is  to  the  forward  defen- 


sive. Such  doggerel,  of  course, 
wifi  always  come  back  to 
haunt 

Taylor's  early  .batting  was 
not  pretty,  but  as  the  bowling 
wilted  in  the  biffing  wind  and 
his  confidence  grew,  the  old 
punched  left-handed  drives 
came  out  of  the  locker  and  he 
hit  nine  fours  in  a stay  that  so 
for  has  lasted  168  minutes. 

Earlier  Derbyshire.  68  for 
one  overnight  had  avoided 
the  follow-on  thanks  largely 
to  an  adventurous  67  from 
Michael  May  and  an  unbro- 
ken last-wlcket  stand  of  69  be- 
tween Andrew  Harris  and 
Kevin  Dean. 

Chris  Adams,  who  came 
close  to  Texaco  selection, 
would  have  liked  the  game  to 
be  a shopwindow  for  his  tal- 
ents. He  had  already  thumped 
one  typical  boundary  when 
be  was  dismissed  by  Shane 


Wame  in  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. He  leg-glanced 
Wame  and  had  completed  a 
single  when  he  noticed  the 
finger  of  the  umpire.  Van- 
burn  Holder,  upraised  in  res- 
ponse to  Wame's  lbw  appeal. 
Adams,  incredulous,  stood, 
showed  Holder  his  bat  and  in- 
dicated that  the  ball  had  come 
from  the  middle  of  it  — which 
was  borne  out  by  television. 
After  considerable  time  he 
wandered  angrily  away 
remonstrating  with  fee  Aus- 
tralians before  storming  into 
fee  pavilion. 

Holder  admitted  that  he 
thought  the  ball  had  struck 
the  pad  first,  but,  whatever 
the  provocation  to  Adams,  it 
was  an  unjustifiable  response 
and  will  cost  him  dear.  This  is 
not  fee  sort  of  behaviour  one 
would  expect  from  an  old  boy 
ofRepton. 


Galiian  sails  on  for  Lancashire 
as  Byas  puts  paid  to  Essex  run 

WORKSHIRE 

T known  for  tl 


are  not 
their  cricket- 
ing generosity,  particularly 
towards  things  Lancas- 
trian. but  yesterday’s  four- 
wicket  victory  over  Essex 
at  Ilford  left  their  arch- 
rivals  from  across  the  Pen- 
nines  sitting  proud  and 
alone  at  the  top  of  the  Sun- 
day League  table. 

Jason  Gallian’s  second 
successive  Sunday  century 
wife  104  was  the  backbone 
of  Lancashire’s  fifth  win  out 
of  five  by  a five-wicket  mar- 
gin over  Leicestershire, 
sharing  a match-winning 
stand  of  128  off  17  overs 
with  Neil  Fan-brother,  who 
was  stHl  there  wife  50  when, 
with  Graham  Lloyd’s  38  off 
S3  balls.  Lancashire  reached 

their  target  of  259  with  nine 
balls  to  spare. 

Essex's  run  of  four  Sunday 
wins  was  abruptly  ended  as 
Yorkshire’s  openers  David 
Byas  and  Michael  Vaughan 
both  rattled  up  half-centu- 
ries In  a 146-run  stand  of 
only  17  ovens.  Byas  smashed 
72  from  only  48  balls,  wife 
fee  help  of  two  sixes  and  six 
fours,  while  Vaughan  scored 
66  from  57. 

They  departed  in  succes- 
sive overs  but  the  Austra- 
lian Darren  T-ehmann,  with 


an  unbeaten  58  from  59 
balls,  guided  Yorkshire  past 
their  target  of  262  with  19 
deliveries  in  hand. 

Kent  kept  up  the  chase 
with  a 46-run  win  over  Not- 
tinghamshire at  Trent 
Bridge.  Matthew  Walker 
gave  them  a whirlwind  start 
wife  78  off  65  balls  but  was 
eclipsed,  by  Graham  Cow- 
drey, who  hammered  an  un- 
beaten 81  off  43  balls. 

Graeme  Hick’s  response  to 
being  ignored  again  by  the 
selectors  was  an  unbeaten 
119  from  91  balls  in  Worces- 
tershire’s 85-run  win  over 
Somerset  at  New  Road.  He 
hit  six  fours  and  six  sixes  in 
his  first  competitive  century 
of  the  season  and  his  first  in 
one-day  cricket  since  he 
made  an  unbeaten  102 
against  Holland  in  the 
World  Cop. 

Yet  pride  of  place  might  be 
reserved  for  Hampshire, 
who  ended  a sequence  of  12 
Sunday  matches  without  a 
win  by  sneaking  home  by  14 
reins  when  they  bowled 
Warwickshire  out  with  two 
balls  to  spare.  Matthew  Hay- 
den’s Sunday  best  118  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  wife  ft,  par- 
ticularly in  an  opening 
stand  of  185  with  Giles 
White  (67). 


County  Championship  round-up 

Yorkshire  have  edge  in  Valentine’s  thriller 

Paul  Weaver  expects  Essex  to  lose  out  in 
the  last  action  of  a fine  match  this  morning 


THE  cricket  at  Ilford's  Vat 
entlne's  Park  today  is  un- 
likely to  last  more  than  a cou- 
ple of  overs,  perhaps  no  more 
than  a couple  of  balls,  but  it 
will  be  compelling  and  possi- 
bly significant 
Yorkshire,  chasing  278  for 
victory  in  an  enthralling 
match,  are  270  for  eight  they 
need  six  more  runs  and  Essex 
two  more  wickets.  The  extra 
half-hour  was  claimed  on  Sat- 
urday evening  but  this  is  a 
prlma  donna  of  a game,  a real 
diva,  and  she  would  not  be 
bought  off  so  cheaply. 

Peter  Such,  the  best  special- 
ist off-spinner  in  England  as 
long  as  Robert  Croft  Is  classi- 
fied as  an  all-rounder  and 
John  Emborey  as  a P45  in 
waiting,  has  bowled  hero- 
ically and  taken  11  wickets. 
He  must  open  fee  bawling 
this  morning  but  fee  odds 
fovoar  Yorkshire.  Their  over- 
night batsmen  Darren  Gough, 
who  will  be  on  strike,  and 
Chris  Sdverwood  are  hardly 
pushovers,  and  nor  is  the  last 
man  Richard  Stemp,  although 
it  is  his  left-arm  spin  which  is 


believed  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  England 
selectors  this  season.  War- 
wickshire’s Ashley  GQes  is 
not  Phil  TofheU’s  only  chal- 
lenger at  Test  leveL 

Essex  have  found  York- 
shire something  of  a jinx  side 
in  recent  years.  When  they 
visited  Leeds  last  August 
looking  for  a sixth  successive 
victory  and  top  spot  in  the 
Championship,  Richard  Kett- 
leborough's  batting  and 
Stemp’s  bowling  gave  the 
home  side  an  unlikely  victory 
by98  runs. 

Only  one  of  the  seven 
Championship  matches  foiled 
to  reach  today's  final  day. 
Kent’s  victory  over  Notting- 
hamshire, by  an  innings  and 
105  runs  at  Trent  Bridge  on 
Saturday,  was  reassuring  for 
those  who  had  made  pre-sea- 
eon  assessments  qf  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  elute.  Kent  have  one  of 
the  best  attacks  on  the  circuit, 
Notts  — on  paper  at  least  — 
one  of  the  weakest,  despite 
their  surprising  defeats  of 
Lancashire  and  Derbyshire 


without  an  overseas  player. 

Kent  are  some  people's 
choice  for  the  Championship. 
But  they  are  a class  batsman 
short  and  their  bowling  will 
struggle  as  long  as  Mark  Eal- 
ham and  Dean  Headley  are  in 
the  England  frame  and  . Min 
Patel  is  fighting  injury. 

Among  the  other  matches 
there  are  more  signs  that  the 
powerful  sides  are  beginning 
to  show  their  muscles.  Gla- 
morgan should  prevail 
against  Durham,  who  trail  by 
110  rjms  with  six  second-in- 
nings wickets  remaining,  and 
Middlesex  should  soon  wrap 
up  victors’  over  Northampton- 
shire who,  following  on,  an 
147  runs  behind  with  four 
wickets  left.  - 

Lancashire  will  do  well  to 
force  a win  at  Leicester, 
where  they  lead  by  166  runs 
with  eight  second-innings 
wickets  standing,  a result  at 
Southampton  looks  even  less 
likely  on  a poor  wicket: 
Hampshire,  who  should  have 
declared  on  Saturday  after- 
noon after  avoiding  the  fol- 
low-on. are  82  runs  behind 
with  four  wickets  left.  Includ- 
ing that  of  Matthew  Hayden, 
who  is  unbeaten  on  a career- 
best  335  after  scoring  only  ISO 
in  his  previous  seven  innings- 
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SPORTS  NEWS  IS 


THE  FRENCH  OPEN 


Corretja  is 
blown  away 
by  Dewulf 


Stephen  Bieriey  in  Parts 


PARISIAN  Sunday 
mornings  have  a 

special  charm.  The 
secular  and  the  reli- 
gious intertwine,  with  the 
smell  of  freshly  baked  bread 
and  succulent  cakes  mingling 
witb  the  sonorous  tolling  of 
church  bells.  Then,  once  mass 
and  lunch  are  over,  comes 
sport:  yesterday  the  French 
derby,  the  seventh  day  of 
Roland  Garros  and  the 
election. 

The  tennis,  particularly  on 
the  men's  side,  has  been  al- 
most as  volatile  as  the  poli- 
tics, and  the  Court  Central  ex- 
perienced an  immediate  upset 
when  Spain's  Alex  Corretja, 
the  No.  B seed,  lost  to  Bel- 
gium's Filip  Dewulf. 

The  Spaniards  began  with 
IB  men  and  have  now  been 
reduced  to  two:  Sergi  Bru- 
guera,  the  champion  here  in 
1993  and  1994,  and  Galo 
Blanco,  a scarcely  considered 
20-year -old  ranked  just  out- 
side the  top  100. 

They  had  been  dubbed  the 
Spanish  Armada,  which  was 
appropriate  considering  their 
performance  here  and  the  Sate 
of  the  fleet  Yesterday’s  gusts 
did  not  quite  drive  Corretja  to 
the  Irish  coast  but  he  did  not 
need  a weatherman  to  know 
which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing. 

Those  who  rack  their  ad- 
dled brains  at  dinner  parties 
to  draw  up  a list  of  10  famous 
Belgians  may  thus,  by  the  end 
of  this  week,  have  another 
name  to  add  to  Georges  Sime- 
non  and . . . those  others. 

Dewulf,  by  beating  Cor- 
retja. became  the  first  quali- 
fier to  reach  the  quarter-fin- 
als  of  the  French  Open,  where 
he  now  meets  Sweden’s  Mag- 
nus Norman  who,  having  pre- 
viously disposed  of  Pete  Sam- 
pras, the  No.  1 seed,  defeated 
Marc  Rosset.  last  year’s  semi- 
finalist  from  Switzerland. 

Both  Corretja  and  Rosset 
won  the  opening  set  of  their 
fourth-round  matches,  which 
made  defeat  the  more  galling- 
Rosset  short  of  a cat  took  off 
his  white  cap  and  kicked  U 
severely.  Poor  Corretja,  the 
Italian  champion  a few  weeks 
ago  and  in  wonderfully  con- 
sistent clay-court  form,  cast 
his  eyes  to  fast-changing  skies 
and  blamed  the  wind:  “It 
killed  my  game." 

It  had  been  supposed  that 
Australia's  Mark  Philippous- 


sis  might  blow  up  his  own 
gale  against  the  defending 
champion  Yevgeny  Kafelni- 
kov but  the  Russian  from  the 
Black  Sea  coast  was  inspired, 

winning  6-2. 6-3, 7-6. 

Time  and  again  Kafelnikov 
flashed  winners  past  Philip- 
poussis,  who,  for  all  bis 
power,  was  left  powerless. 

The  Russian  had  broken  a 
knuckle  In  his  right  hand  just 
before  the  Australian  Open, 
and  returned  to  competitive 
play  only  in  early  April,  los- 
ing five  of  his  first  six 
matches.  At  the  Italian  Open 
in  Rome  he  was  gloom  per- 
sonified, suggesting  he  had 
virtually  no  chance  of  defend- 
ing his  title.  "It  will  take  a 
miracle."  said  the  farmer 
communist.  The  Pope,  it 
should  be  noted,  was  in  Bei- 
rut at  the  time. 

A women’s  final  between 
Martina  Hingis  and  Steffi 
Graf  looked  in  grave  doubt 
when  Hingis  suddenly  lost 
the  second  set  6-0  against 
Austria's  Barbara  Paulus. 
The  perennial  smile  was 
eclipsed  as  Hingis,  unable  to 
control  her  shots  In  the  in- 
creasingly blustery  condi- 
tions, entered  a deep  strop. 
She  had  stopped  moving  her 
feet  But  it  took  only  one 
peach  of  a cross-court  fore- 
hand early  In  the  third  set  to 
send  her  winging  away  to  a 

6- 3, 0-6/6-0  victory. 

Graf  was  expected  to 
receive  a decent  test  against 
Irina  Spirlea.  She  lost  her 
opening  serve  and  needed  the 
trainer  mid-way  through  die 
first  set  to  provide  eyedrops 
to  get  the  red  clay  out  of  ber 
eyes.  Spirlea,  who  like  Graf 
has  a mighty  forehand,  won 
the  tie-break  but  then  had  her 
own  eyes  filled  not  with  grit 
but  the  sight  of  the  ball  pass- 
ing by  her. 

In  tomorrow's  quarter-fin- 
als Graf  will  play  Sooth  Afri- 
ca’s Amanda  Coetzer,  who 
has  won  two  of  their  last 
three  meetings,  including 
that  In  the  Australian  Open. 
Coetzer  defeated  Conch  ita 
Martinez  in  three  sets,  the 
first  time  in  11  meetings  she 
has  beaten  the  Spaniard.  “A 
leap  of  faith."  she  called  it. 

Monica  Seles  avenged  ber 

7- 6.  7-6  defeat  in  Rome  last 
month,  where  she  had  led  6-2 
in  both  tie-breaks,  with  a 
straight-sets  win  over  France's 
adopted  Mary  Pierce.  This  was 
not  a leap  of  faith  but  a grim 
stride  of  determination  in  the 
face  of  a partisan  crowd. 


Athletics 


Duncan  Mackay  in  Hengelo  sees  Gebrselassie  smash  the  world  record  but  miss  out  on  $1  million  by  a littfe  pyeir  a second 

Eight  minutes  and  a bit  too  much 


Going  for  broke . . . Halle  Gebrselassi  overtakes  the  world  and  Olympic  champion  Noureddine  Morceli 


head-to-head  be- 
tween'Hflfie  Gebrse- 
lassie-and  Noured- 
dihe 'Morceli.  was 
hailedas  the  first  leg 

Of  a two-contmprrt-  fljish  for 

cash  that  , might  change  the 
future  of  athletics.  But,  in  the 
Fanny  Blankets  Koeh  Stadion 
here  an  Saturday,-  the  future 
looked  very  -much  like  the 
past  Gebrse1flflgfe_ggftiTict  bin 
toughest  opponent foe  clock. 

The  talk-after  the  tiny  Ethi- 
opian's two-mlle  race  In.  the 
Adrlaan  -Paulen  Memorial 
meeting  was  of.  his-  failure  to 
claim  the;  million-  dollars 
when  ft  should  have  been  of 
another  spellbinding  -perfor- 
mance. That  was  because,  un- 
like the  Toronto  ^ iso-metre 
race  between  Bfichael  John- 
son and  Donovan  Bailey  last 
night,  this  event  hade  pro- 
viso. If  the . winner  ~did  not 
break  eight  minutes,  he 
would  nbtrecetve  a cent  from 
Adidas;  which  was  bankroll- 
ing the  event. . 

So.  amid  the  disappoint- 
ment that  Gebrselassie  had 
missed  the  biggest  pay-day  In 
athletics  history  was  lost  the 
feet  that  bis  time  of  Bxnln 
OLOBsec  had  taken  2.46sec  off 
the  wnrldiecord  set  by  Daniel 
Eomen  last  July.  "It  was  a 
fantastic  effort,  a great,  great 
run,”  said  Morceli,  the  Olym- 
pic 1500m. champion  and 
world  mile  record-holder. 
“Halle  was -so  unlucky  not  to 
cla  im  the  m 111  inn  dollars.” 

Gebrselassie,'  the  Olympic 
10,000m  champitm  and  world 
5,000m  record-holder,  against 
Morceli  was  hyped  as  a head- 

to-head  in  the*  moth*  manner 
as  Johnson  versus  Bailey  but 
the  Algerian  was  20  metres 
down  on  Gebrselassie  after 
five  lajp  and  had  dropped  out 
by  the:  time  the  bell  rang  for 
the  last  400  metres.  “There  is 
something  wrong  with  my 
body,”  said  Morceli.  “I  need 
to  see  a doctor.” 

The  second  heeded  by  Gebr- 
selassie at  the  end  was  proba- 
bly lost  during  the  first  two 
laps  when  he  was  shadowing 
Morceli  so  closely  that  he 
allowed  the  pacemaker  to  fell 
slightly  behind  schedule.  He 
rallied  magnificently  In  the 
middle  .part  of  the  race, 
helped  by  same  sensible  pace- 
making  from  Britain's  Tony 
Whiteman,  and.  was  2sec  in- 
side what  he  needed  with 
800m  remaining.  But  the 
effort  in  windy  .conditions 
took  Its  taQ  id  the  last  half-lap 
and  the  million  slipped  away. 

If  he  had 'had  Komen  to 
push  him  at  the  end  he  would 
surely  have  beaten  eight  min- 
ousanvranic  utes.  But  the  Kenyan  had 


been  kept  out.  of  the  race  be- 
cause he  is  sponsored  by 
Nike,  and  Adidas  did  not 
want  anyone  to  spoil  its 
party.  So  the  feet  that  the 
three  pacemakers  were  all 
sponsored  by  Nike  was  ironic, 
ensuring  free  publicity  for 
Adidas’s  arch-rival  for  much 
of  the  race. 

Yet  the  joy  Gebrselassie  felt 
at  setting  bis  third  world  re- 
cord on  this  track  in  four 
years,  to  add  to  the  5,000  and 
10  QQ(Tm  marks  he  established 
here  in  1994  and  1995,  was 
enough.  compensation  fbr  this 

seemingly  always  smiling  24-' 
year-old.  "I  may  not  have  won 
the  m»ninn  dollars  but  1 fed 
UTtw  a Tnfflfon  dollars,"  he  said- 
“Maybe  you  don't  believe  me 
but  foe;  most  Important  thing 
was  I broke  the  world  record.” 

In  this  era  of  six-figure  ap- 
pearance fees  and  bonus  pay- 
ments, it  aeems  incredible 
that  such  a fantastic  run  was 
worth  nothing  financially  to 
Gebrselassie.  He  did  not  even 
receive  anything  for  turning 
up.  “He  needed  to  break  eight 
minutes  to  earn  anything,” 
said  his  agent  Jos  Hermans. 
“But  we  will  speak  to  the  or- 
ganisers and  maybe  sort 
something  out" 

Meetings  promoters  from 
all  over  Europe  were  here  to 
see  if  this  really  was  the 
future.  “This  was  like  many 
other  races  on  foe  Grand  Prix 
circuit,”  said  Wilfred  Meert, 
promoter  of  the  Ivo  Van 
Damme  meeting  in  Brussels. 
‘"The  event  in  Toronto  is  close 
to  a circus,  but  this  was  a real 
race  and  a result  that  means 
something.  ” 

Linford  Christie  is  not  used 
to  being  overshadowed,  but 
seemed  to  enjoy  himself  any- 
way. Hengelo  was  on  his 
schedule  for  foe  first  time  and 
he  launched  his  farewell  tour 
(1997  edition)  with  a stylish 
victory  in  the  100m.  He 
clocked  I0.28sec  into  a 
1.9  mph  wind  to  beat  Jamai- 
ca's Michael  Green,  the  world 
indoor  60m  silver  medallist 

The  best  British  perfor- 
mance of  the  meeting  was  Jon 
Brown’s  in  the  10,000m.  He 
finished  second  in  2727.47, 
the  second-fastest  time  by  a 
Briton. 

Christie  probably  had  one 
ear  an  events  in  Cardiff; 
where  Ian  Mackle  his 

world  best  in  the  150m  by 
0.02sec  In  foe  Welsh  Games. 
The  Scot,  who  is  represented 
by  Christie's  company  Nuff 
Respect,  won  in  l<L99sec  and 
would  surely  have  removed 
his  boss’s  name  from  foe  re- 
cord booksif  he  had  not  eased 
dawn  in  foe  last  five  metres. 


Soccer 

Gazza’s  lost  opportunity 


Roy  Collins  says  that  David  Batty  may 
have  at  last  convinced  England  that  they 
have  no  use  for  the  Geordie’s  genius 


PAUL  GASCOIGNE 
has  made  more 
returns  from  inju- 
ries than  he  has 
passed  up  hot  dinners  in 
recent  weeks,  and  in  more 
personas  than  Harry  En- 
field could  dream  up:  Fat 
Boy:  Thin  Man;  Peroxide 
Lad;  Bald  Fella. 

But  when  he  walked  off 
the  field  at  the  Slastd  Sta- 
dium on  Saturday  night 
after  only  18  minutes  there 
was  an  unmistakable  feel- 
ing that  there  was  not  so 
much  as  a cameo  role  left 
for  him  as  an  international 
player.  The  thought  had 
hardened  by  the  end  of  a 
night  in  whicb  England 
proved  they  could  live 
without  him. 

David  Batty,  called  on  to 
replace  a Gascoigne  who. 
before  his  injury,  had  failed 
to  get  on  nodding  terms 
with  the  game,  slipped  into 
the  pattern  with  the  ease  of 
a man  who  knew  he  should 
have  been  on  Cram  the  start. 

The  Newcastle  United 
player's  snapping  tackles 
in  from  of  the  defence,  and 
his  tireless  running,  helped 

England  gain  a degree  of 

control  they  could  not  have 
imagined  possible. 


Before  the  game,  the 
coach  Glenn  Hoddle  had 
seemed  genuinely  shocked 
when  it  was  suggested  that 
playing  Gascoigne  would 
be  a huge  gamble.  “It’s  not 
a gamble."  he  said.  “It  will 
prove  to  be  &u  astute 
decision.” 

In  fact,  whenever  Gazza 
is  thrown  into  the  equation 
It  Is  a roll  of  the  dice,  some- 
times producing  a double 
six  but  more  commonly  of 
late  no  more  than  a couple 
of  twos.  On  Saturday,  be- 
fore foe  reckless  challenge 
that  once  again  resulted  in 
Gascoigne  coming  off  in- 
jured. Hoddle  looked  like 
Just  another  mug  punter.  In 
troth,  the  Rangers  player’s 
thigh  injury  helped  to  torn 
the  odds  in  Hoddle’s 
favour. 

At  Wembley  against 
Georgia  last  month  a mid- 
field  trio  of  Lee,  Batty  and 
Luce  seemed  to  be  at  least 
one  scuffling  midfield  bat- 
tler too  many.  In  the  coal- 
fields of  Katowice,  they  had 
the  appearance  of  three  pit 
ponies  in  perfect  harmony. 

While  Hoddle  was  strag- 
gling to  get  bis  tactics 
right,  there  was  always  go- 
ing to  be  a bandwagon  for 


Gazza.  Now  that  Hoddle  is 
finding  the  correct  balance 
he  may  have  the  courage  to 
break  the  cycle  of  depen- 
dency which  consumed  his 
predecessors  as  England 
coach. 

Gascoigne  was  already 
running  on  his  reserve 
tank  during  Euro  96.  But 
some  shrewd  handling  by 
Terry  Venables,  coaxing 
him  to  play  with  a disci- 
pline that  conserved  his  en- 
ergy and  freed  space  for  his 
telling  passes,  squeezed  out 
the  last  bit  of  his  talent. 

A year  on  he  looks  totally 
oat  of  place  In  New  Eng- 
land. In  the  18  minutes  he 
played  In  Poland  he  lacked 
the  pace  even  to  get  into  the 
game,  let  alone  move  for- 
ward into  those  areas  on 
the  edge  of  the  box  where 


Batty  — took  control 


he  once  launched  devastat- 
ing. goalscaring  one-twos. 

Aware  of  Gama's  limita- 
tions, Hoddle  sent  him  ont 
against  South  Africa  at  Old 
Trafford  with  foe  instruc- 
tion: “I  don't  want  a spec- 
tacular performance,  I 
want  a sensible  one".  That 
is  a bit  like  telling  Bernard 
Manning  to  tone  down  the 
jokes. 

Even  against  South  Af- 
rica. Gazza  seemed  to  have 
accepted  his  chronic  loss  of 
foot  speed,  playing  mainly 
square  balls  and  back- 
passes.  Remarkably, 
though,  it  was  enough  to 
convince  Hoddle  to  play 
him  against  Poland. 

Of  course  he  can  stfll  de- 
liver a threatening  free- 
kick  and,  as  his  England 
captain  Alan  Shearer  said 
in  his  defence  last  week, 
provide  the  pass  that 
makes  a difference.  Mostly, 
though,  those  are  played  in 
his  and  oar  memories  now. 

In  any  case,  are  those  de- 
batable qualities  worth  sac- 
rificing for  foe  pace  and 
work-rate  of  Batty,  who  is  a 
reborn  England  player 
since  Hoddle  took  over? 

Is  it  worth  picking  Gas- 
coigne when  his  appear- 
ances are  nearly  always 
preceded,  as  in  Poland,  by 
foar  days  of  distracting 
medical  bulletins? 

The  smart  money  would 
suggest  that  Hoddle  has  de- 
cided it  is  not. 


Nike  puts  pressure  on  Ronaldo  to  stay  with  Barcelona 


NIKE  will  intervene  In  the 
dispute  between  Barce- 
lona and  Ronaldo  in  an  at- 
tempt lo  keep  foe  Brazilian 
striker  Ronaldo  at  foe  Nou 
Camp. 

"Nike  is  going  to  try  to  stop 
Ronaldo  leaving  Barcelona.” 
said  Laura  AJslna,  a Nike 
spokeswoman,  yesterday.  ‘To 
this  end  we  are  going  to  act  as 
mediators  between  foe  club 
and  his  representatives." 

AJsina  said  that  Nike,  foe 
footwear  manufacturer  which 
sponsors  foe  Brazil  team  and 
has  offered  Barcelona  up 
to  £77  million  for  an  exclusive 
10-year  deal,  would  shortly 
be  speaking  to  Ronaldo's 
agents,  who  pulled  out  of  an 
attempt  to  renegotiate  foe 


striker's  contract  last 
Tuesday. 

Parma  took  the  runners-up 
spot  in  Serie  A and  a place  in 
foe  European  Cup  next  sea- 
son by  beating  Verona  2-1 
yesterday  on  foe  last  day  of 
the  Italian  season.  They  over- 
came a sixth-minute  deficit 
and  won  with  a 64th-mimite 
goal  from  their  Argentinian 
forward  Heman  Crespo. 

Udinese  gained  a place  in 
the  Uefa  Cup  for  foe  first  time 
by  beating  Roma  3-0.  They 
join  Internazionale.  Lazio  and 
Sampdoria. 

Piacenza,  who  continued 
their  recovery  by  beating  Pe- 
rugia 2-1,  and  Cagliari,  who 
overcame  Milan  1-0  at  San 
Slro,  will  play  off  to  decide 


foe  final  relegation  place.  Pe- 
rugia were  condemned  to  Join 
Verona  and  Reggiana  in  Serie 
B next  season. 

Germinal  Ekeren  won  foe 
Belgian  Cup  Cor  foe  first  time 
when  they  overcame  a two- 
goal  deficit  to  beat  Anderlecht 
4-2  after  extra-time. 

The  Ghanaian  defender 
Samuel  Johnson  put  the  Brus- 
sels ciub  2-0  up  In  foe  55fo 
minute,  then  began  Ekeron’S 
recovery  with  an  own-goal 
from  a diving  header  nine 
minutes  later 

Ajax  ended  a disappointing 
season  with  a 4-a  win  over  Vi- 
tesse Arnhem  to  which  the 
former  West  Ham  forward 
Dani  contributed  two  goals. 
They  finished  fourth  in  foe 


Dutch  League  to  take  a Uefa 
Cup  place  alongside  Vitesse 
and  Twente  Enschede. 

AZ  Alkmaar  finished  last 
and  will  be  relegated  after 
only  one  season  back  in  the 
Eredivtsie.  They  will  be 
replaced  by  MW  Maastricht 
who  secured  the  First  Div- 
ision title. 

NEC  Nijmegen  and  RKC 
Walwijk  will  play  off  with  six 
First  Division  sides  for  two 
places  In  the  top  flight 

Barcelona  can  virtually  call 
off  their  chase  for  foe  Spanish 
title  after  losing  2-1  yesterday 
to  Hercules  in  Alicante.  Real 
Madrid,  who  beat  Extre- 
madura 5-u.  need  only  one 
more  point  from  their  Inst 
two  games. 


KOUROS 


FREE  POLO  SHIRT 

With  every  purchase  of 
£32.00  or  over  from  Kouros 

One  per  customer,  white  stocks  last 


. Available  at  larger  Boots  stores  from  14th  May  to  ,17th  June  1997  and 
at  leading  department  stores  and  chemists  from  24th  May  to  27th  June  1997. 
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Athletics 

Gebrselassie 
smashes  the 
world  record  but 
misses  out  on 
$1  million 


Racing 

Celebre 
makes  it  a 
tripple  first  in 
the  French 
Derby 
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WORLD  CUP  QUALIFIER 


Edgbaston 
recall  for 
high-risk 
Malcolm 


NUkttSetvey 
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EVON  MALCOLM 
was  recalled  to 
the  England  Test 
squad  yesterday,  18 


Malcolm  has  not  played  for 
his  country  since. 

He  felt  he  had  been  made 
the  scapegoat,  and  regard- 
less of  his  form  last  season 
when  he  took  82  wickets 
(albeit  at  more  than  31 


months  after  his  public  apiece),  he  knew  he  wonld 
humiliation  by  Ray  filing-  never  return  as  long  as  11- 


worth.  the  then  chairman 
of  selectors.  The  new  panel 
headed  by  David  Graveney. 
recognising  a fast  bowler  in 
form,  have  named  him  in 


lingworth  was  in  the  chair. 
Now,  with  his  compelling 
current  form  — 34  wickets 
at  19  each  — and  a new 
regime,  off  the  Held  any- 


their  13  for  the  first  Test"  I way.  he  is  back. 


against  Australia  at  Edg-  Theselei 
baston.  starting  on  Thurs-  operating 
day.  and  have  also  Included  zone,  high 
two  uncapped  Surrey  play-  they  gone 
erS  in  Mark  Batcher  and  Surrey  '■ 
Adam  HoHioake.  Tudor. 

Malcolm,  whose  call-up  Malcolm 
was  foreshadowed  in  his  Test  matt 
last-minute  withdrawal  wickets  at 

from  the — 

Derbyshire 

side  t°  piay  The  hope  is  that 

the  tounsts  r . 

day  s sa?d:  Edgbaston  Will 
“The  pub-  possess  pace  and 


“The  pub- 
lic support 
has  been 
unbeliev- 
able. I've 


uneven  bounce 


The  selectors,  though,  are 
operating  In  a high-risk 
zone,  higher  even  than  had 
they  gone  instead  for  the 
Surrey  teenager  Alex 
Tudor. 

Malcolm  has  played  36 
Test  matches,  taking  122 
wickets  at  36.4  runs  each, 

unacceptably 

excessive  un- 
* that  less  he  can  be 

> u icu  relied  upon  to 

will  ’ take  *00d 

v wickets  regu- 

ice  and 

ever.  ne 
jnce  strikes  once 

in  only  every 
eighth  over. 


had  hundreds  of  letters.  I and  his  five  hauls  of  five 
knew  I wonld  straggle  last  wickets  in  an  innings  are 


season  hut  that  is  all  his- 
tory now  the  structure  has 
changed.  The  Australians 
respect  me:  no  one  likes 
proper  pace.” 

If  he  is  given  the  final 
nod.  Malcolm  and  the  Eng- 
land captain  Mike  Atherton 
will  be  the  only  survivors 
of  the  Ashes  side  in  which 
they  made  their  debuts  at 
Trent  Bridge  in  1989.  How 


disappointingly  few  for  an 
out-and-out  strike  bowler. 

The  hope,  of  course,  is 
that  Edgbaston  will  possess 
pace  and  uneven  bounce;  if 
the  force  is  with  him  on 
such  a pitch  he  can  be 
awesome. 

But  the  counterpoint  is 
always  In  the  back  of  the 
mind:  he  can  wrest  the  ini- 
tiative with  one  burst,  but 


different,  though,  their  as  readily  throw  it  away. 


Lucky  numbers ...  the  goalscorers  Teddy  Sheringham  and  Alan  Shearer  (right)  celebrate  taking  England  nearer  to  qualification  for  the  1998  World  Cup  photograph:  mark  lsch 


Group  Two:  Poland  0,  England  2 


paths  have  been:  Atherton 
shortly  to  become  the  long- 
est-serving England  cap- 
tains. Malcolm  drafted  In 
again  at  the  age  of  34  for  his 


Graveney  confirmed  that 
Malcolm  had  been  picked 
on  form  rather  than  for  his 
potentiaL  “He  is  the  form 
bowler.”  he  said.  “For  vari- 


England  set  fair  for  France 


17th  Test  series  and  yet  as  { ous  reasons  the  selectors 


David  Lacey  in 

Chorzow  finds  many 
reasons  for  optimism 
in  the  comfortable 
victory  over  Poland 


Current  table 


NGLAND  will  fly  to 
Brittany  today  with 
something  more 
meaningful  in 
mind  than  n spot  of 
summer  jousting.  Having 
won  in  Poland  for  the  Qrst 
time  in  31  years,  their  pros- 
pects of  returning  to  France  I 
for  the  1998  World  Cup  are  ! 
real  indeed. 

On  Wednesday  they  meet  j 
Italy  in  Nantes*  in  a four- 
notion  tournament  which  will 
take  them  on  to  Montpellier  : 
for  Saturday’s  encounter  with 
the  French  and  then  to  Paris 
to  play  Brazil  a week  tomor- 
row. important  though  these 
fixtures  are  as  part  of  a learn- 
ing process,  they  are  already 
dwarfed  by  the  growing  sig- 
nificance of  England’s  closing 
World  Cup  qualifier  in  Rome 
on  October  11. 

Before  England  beat  the 
Poles  here  on  Saturday,  a pat- 
ronising chuckle  tended  to 
greet  the  dogged  insistence  of 
their  coach  Glenn  Hoddle  that 
defeating  the  Italians  on  their 
own  territory,  despite  losing 
1-0  to  them  at  Wembley,  was 
a realistic  ambition.  How 
naive  could  a man  be? 

The  prospect  of  an  English 
victory  In  the  Stadia  Olim- 
pico  this  autumn  is  still 
remote.  But  after  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Slaski  Stadium, 
and  the  earlier  World  Cup 
victories  in  Moldova  and 
Georgia,  at  least  the  proposi- 
tion can  now  be  discussed 
with  a straight  face. 

it  Is  not  simply  that  an  in- 
creasingly dispirited  Poland 
team  were  beaten  by  goals 
{bom  Alan  Shearer  and.  in 
stoppage  time.  Teddy  Sher- 
ingham.  with  much  admirable 
defending  by  Hoddle’s  players 
in  between.  If  an  inexperi- 
enced England  side  can 
remind  Poles,  of  all  people,  of 
the  importance  of  solidarity, 
then  who  is  to  say  Hoddle’s 
players  cannot  bring  home  to 
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How  to  qualify 
Group  winners  win  quality 
automatically  for  the  finals,  as 
will  the  second-placed  team 
with  the  best  record  from  the 
nine  groups.  This  will  judged  i 
on  results  against  the  first 
third  and  fourth-placed  teams 
in  their  respective  groups, 
then  on  goal  difference,  then 
the  number  of  goals  scored, 
then  the  number  of  away  goals  j 
scored  in  these  matches.  If  re-  I 
cords  are  identical,  deciding 
matches  at  neutral  venues  will  I 
be  played  on  October  19.  The 
eight  remaining  second-placed 
teams  will  play  off  for  four 
places.  The  pairings  for  these 
matches,  to  be  played  on  Octo- 
ber 29  and  November  15.  will  I 
be  decided  by  a draw. 
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Italy  the  lesson  Borussia  Dort- 
mund taught  Juventus  in  the 
European  Cup  final,  namely 
that  nothing  is  ever  certain. 

England's  confidence  is  as 
high  as  it  was  after  Holland 
were  routed  4-1  in  the  1996 
European  Championship.  In 
World  Cup  terms  It  is  based 
on  something  more  substan- 
tial, because  Hoddle’s  vic- 
tories have  been  achieved  in 
more  demanding  circum- 
stances. Even  Terry  Venables 
might  have  balked  at  being 
asked  to  win  in  Silesia  after 
losing  Paul  Gascoigne  on  the 
quarter-hour  and  seeing 
Shearer  miss  a penalty  on  the 
stroke  of  half-time. 

The  debate  about  Gas- 
coigne’s presence  in  the  team 
was  adjourned  once  this 
wretchedly  unlucky  foot- 
baller had  been  helped  from 
the  field  after  suffering  a 
badly  gashed  thigh  in  a tackle 
With  Krzysztof  Bukalski. 
Shearer’s  penalty,  awarded 
when  the  England  captain 
was  pulled  down  by  Adam 
Ledwon,  struck  the  foot  of  a 


post.  Again  the  matter  was 
not  discussed. 

’•There  was  no  mention  of 
the  penalty  at  half-tune  by 
Alan,  myself  or  anyone  else,” 
said  Hoddle  afterwards.  "We 
virtually  said:  That’s  history, 
we  can’t  turn  the  dock  back.’ 
Alan  being  the  fellow  be  is 
and  so  single-minded,  be  went 
on  to  play  as  well  as  he  had  in 
the  first  half,  when  he  was 
tremendous.” 

Shearer’s  contribution  to 
England’s  World  Cup  hopes  is 
immense  and  not  merely  be- 
cause of  his  goals.  "Defending 
when  we’ve  been  on  the 
attack  has  been  a major  prob- 
lem in  our  football  for  years,” 
said  Hoddle.  Shearer  brings 
that  quality  to  England,  a lack 
of  which  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  Graham  Taylor’s 
failure  to  qualify  for  the  1994 
tournament. 

The  way  England  defended 
at  the  back  in  Chorzow,  with 
Gareth  Southgate.  Sol  Camp- 
bell and  Gary  Neville  show- 
ing judgment  and  discipline 
which  minimised  the  loss  of 


Tony  Adams's  experience, 
was  a satisfying  aspect  of 
their  victory.  True,  the  ball 
was  seldom  brought  out  of  de- 
fence with  much  subtlety  apri 
Southgate  was  usually  con- 
tent to  hump  it  upfield.  But 
Poland  were  rarely  allowed 
the  space  they  had  been  given 
at  Wembley. 

What  was  equally  reward- 
ing for  Hoddle.  his  team  and 
the  England  supporters  was 
that  the  opening  goal 
stemmed  from  practice  at 
catching  the  opposition  on 
the  break.  “We’d  given  them 
an  exercise  in  training  where 
they  had  to  get  the  tell  into 
the  back  of  the  net  within  10 
seconds  of  winning  it"  Hod- 
dle explained.  “I  think  the 
seed's  been  planted." 

Not  only  planted  but  pro- 
ducing an  early  bloom.  Alter 
five  minutes  the  ball  broke  to 
Robert  Lee  from  a Polish  cor- 
ner. He  quickly  found  Paul 
Ince,  whose  pass  to  Shearer, 
haring  through  a large  gap  on 
the  right,  recalled  foe  ball 
Andy  Mailer  played  to  Lars 


Ricken  for  Dortmund’s  third 
goal  against  Juventus. 

Shearer’s  finish  might  have 
been  less  spectacular  but  the 
finality  of  the  shot  he  tacked 
into  foe  for  corner  of  the  net 
cast  a depression  over  Poland 
which  deepened  to  despair 
once  Piotr  Nowak,  their  cap- 
tain and  thought-processor, 
had  been  carried  off  an  foe 
hour.  The  nearest  thing  to  a 
Polish  goal  came  when  South- 
gate  hooked  the  ball  away 
from  the  for  post  after  Nowak, 
Marek  Jozwiak  and  Bukalski 
had  broken  through  towards 
foe  end  of  the  first  half. 

England's  second  goal  was 
a casual  afterthought  Sher- 
ingfaam’s  pass  caught  Poland 
pushing  up  too  late,  Lee  was 
clear  and  onside  and  after  foe 
Newcastle  man  had  rounded 
the  goalkeeper  he  unselfishly 
offered  Sheringbam  the 
chance  to  finish  what  he  bad 
begun.  • 

The  win  has  left  England  a 
point  behind  Italy.  If  Hoddle’s 
team  beat  Moldova  at  Wem- 
bley on  September  10  — a 
game  Lace  will  miss  after  a 
second  booking  — and  the 
Italians  slip  up  in  Georgia  the 
same  evening  thaw.  Rn gland 
wifi,  go  to  Rome  as  Group  Two 
leaders. 

An  important  side-effect  of 
winning  in  Poland  la  that 
England  are  now  even  better 
placed  to  qualify  automati- 
cally as  foe  best  of  the  Euro- 
pean runners-up,  but  Hoddle 
hjw  no  thought  of  finishing 
second  to  anyone  just  now. 
“We’ve  always  said  we  can 
win  this  group."  he  insisted, 
“and  as  long  as  we’re  profes- 
sional against  Moldova  it 
looks  as  If  it's  going  to  be  a 
titanic  battle  in  Rome.’’ 

Certainly  on  Saturday  such 
confidence  looked  highly 
contagious. 

• Poland's  coach  Antoni 
Piechnlczek  complained  that 
foe  Swiss  referee  Urs  Meier 
showed  England  too  much 
protection  on  Saturday.  T*ve 
never  seen  anything  like  it” 
he  said.  But  Teddy  Sher- 
ingham  rated  the  game  foe 
most  physical  international  of 
his  career,  "ft  was  a bit 
naughty  out  there.  They 
weren’t  pulling  out  of  any 
challenges  and  it  was  too 
much  at  times.  Yon  only  have 


to  look  at  Gazza’s  leg  to  see 
that” 

*7  take  it  as  a sign  of 
respect”  said  Alan  Shearer. 
T love  being  man-for-man 
marked  because  it  is  such  a 
challenge.  It's  up  to  me  and 
Teddy  to  shake  them  off. 


uncertain  of  his  future, 
now  necessarily  short- 
term. as  ever  he  was. 

The  last  time  they  were  in 
the  same  England  team  was 
on  that  fateful  Cape  Town 
afternoon  when  Atherton 
handed  Malcolm  a new  ball 
and  asked  him  to  dislodge  a 
novice  teenaged  No.  ll 
called  Paul  Adams  as  a pre- 
cursor, it  was  seen,  to  win- 
ning the  final  Test  and  with 
it  the  series  against  Sooth 
Africa.  Malcolm  blew  it,  Il- 
lingworth blew  his  top.  and 


have  all  visited  Derby  this 
season,  and  they  fed  the 
time  is  right  for  him.  He’s 
been  very  consistent,  which 
we  think  will  serve  him 
well  in  the  Test.  We  are  not 
concerned  about  what  went 
on  in  the  past,  only  in  how 
they  perform  now.” 

They  may  reflect,  how- 
ever. that  Atherton,  foe 
man  who  must  handle  him 
on  the  field,  might  have  an 
alternative  view. 
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womens  of  mas  rams  ao^rra 

This  vreefcV  winners  of  a Corns 
English  Dictionary  am  Mrs  S.  Manias  of 
Hook,  Hampshire.  MaSste  Recffiead  of 
Hassocks.  Sussex. PaulTkbraham of 
Hid.  Humberside.  Mr  W.  Cook  of 
Burnley.  Lancashire,  and  R.W.  Metcalf 
of  CWrefays,  Lancashire. 


Across i 

7 Employment  with  a catch  to 
K(7) 

8 Labefin  slipper  means  ft  can 
be  changed  (7) 

IQ  Place  of  Interest  K s the 
custom  to  be  silent  going 
round  (6) 

11  Fashion  arbiters  of  Welsh 
taste  (8) 

12  Slight  cut  (4) 

13  A bouncer  at  the  gym  dub 
(10)  . 

14  Possibly  one’s  private 
abomination  (3.8) 

19  The  scale  of  EEC  trading 
abroad  (10) 

22  Where  they  teach  6nly  ten 
tetters  of  the  alphabet?  (4) 

23  Cancel  my  order  for  plant  (8) 

24  Cargo  boat  finally 
transportedsmaflradng 
vehicle  (2-4) 


25  Saiemo  a French  city? 

Gould  be!  (7) 

26  Brace  of  fresh  lobster  (7) 

Down 

1 In  One  for  a public  service 
place?  (7) 

2 Bless  me!  A strange  get- 
together  (3) 

3 Musical  destiny  (6) 

4 Ybur  pegs  are  hammered — 
and  these  attached  (3-5) 

8 Frisk  doctor  entering  prison 


18  Havel  East  on  vessel  In  tfQh 
spirits  (7) 

20  Worked  on  a farm  and  drew 
about  £2  (6) 

21  Drink  triple  gin.  initially. 
one  rum  (6) 


Solution  tomorrow 


8 Criticising  roofing  materials 
(?) 

9 Use  in  a pre-stage  make-up 
(11) 

15  Words  are  not  about  to  stick 

(8) 

16  Notvery  bright,  so  extra  ahy 
(8) 

17  City  state  of  America  (3.4) 


IS"  Stuck?  Then  cal  our  solutions  W 
Oft  0801  338  Sfc38.  Caftc  cost  50p 
par  minute  at  oft  tknas.  Senior  ap- 
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